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RV 2.38: A PROBLEM HYMN 


SAMUEL D. ATKINS 


PRINCETION UNIVERSITY 


I. DESPITE THE BRILLIANT ACHIEVEMENTS of 
Vedic scholarship over the years, despite the monu- 
mental translation and exegesis by Geldner, and 
despite the excellent work being carried on now 
by such men as Renou, Thieme, Gonda, Kuiper, 
and others, there still remain in the Rig Veda 
many problematic lines and stanzas and groups of 
stanzas and, in addition, numerous problematic 
hymns. These hymns may be divided into two 
broad categories: there are hymns that are totally 
or almost totally obscure and enigmatic—obvious 
puzzles—, and then there are hymns which seem 
to have been interpreted correctly in the main, but 
have, in fact, been interpreted wrongly in varying 
degrees for various reasons. I believe that 2.38 
belongs in this category and therefore requires 
re-examination. 

The main lines of the common and conventional 
understanding of the hymn appear to have been 
established by Roth in 1870 in ZDMG, 24. 306-8 
where, in comments appended to a translation, he 
wrote: “ Kin merkwiirdiges Abendlied an Savitar, 
dessen Bedeutsamkeit nach dieser Seite hin, so 
viel ich weiss, noch nicht beachtet wurde. ... In 
unserem Stiick ist nur diejenige Seite hervorge- 
hoben, nach welcher Savitar durch seine Ankunft 
am Abend die Nacht einleitet;....” Roth’s sum- 
mary of the hymn is this: 


In the morning and in the evening Savitar is the one 
who impels or sets in motion; in the morning he issues 
the summons to work, in the evening the summons to 
rest (1). When he commandingly stretches his arm 
over the world, then everything hastens to obey him. 
Even water and wind subside in the stillness of the 
oncoming night (2). The wanderer comes to a halt, the 
bird of prey rests (3). The diligent work of men is 
brought to a sudden end, for the god divides day and 
night (4). Now everywhere one sees the fires glimmer- 
ing. The homecoming son of the house receives his 
supper (5). Everything seeks its habitat (6). The fish 
seeks its habitat, so does the bird, and the herd seeks 
the stable (8+). No other godly or ungodly power 





* Roth considered stanzas 7 and 8 as variations of the 
same thought and believed it quite unlikely that they 
were originally juxtaposed. In his opinion stanza 7 is 
an interpolation and stanza 8 is the original because it 
contains a reference to the evening (nimigi of the sun or 
of the day) whereas 7 does not. 





disturbs the fixed order of the day’s course (9).—The 
concluding stanzas (which may not have been part of 
the original hymn) pray to Savitar for gifts. 


In 1875 Roth presented in the Geldner-Kaegi 
Siebenzig Lieder des Rigveda, 46-8, essentially the 
same translation (there are a few minor changes in 
wording) and the same interpretation. In the 
same year Bergaigne reviewed the 70 Lieder in 
Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littérature, 18. 
385-94, and offered (386-7) critical comments 
upon the details of the translation of 2.38 but 
none upon the Abendlied theory and general sum- 
mary. He did, howsver, indicate a different view 
of the hymn’s structure by speaking of a Part I 
comprising stanzas 1-6 and a Part II made up of 
stanzas 7-11. 

In 1876 Grassmann, in his Rig-Veda, ibersetzt, 
49, headed his translation of the hymn with “ An 
Savitar, Abendlied.” He was very probably influ- 
enced by Roth’s views. His translation does not 
differ markedly from Roth’s? and, indeed, shows 
some noteworthy verbal echoes in stanzas 1, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8, and 9. Also, like Roth, he considered stanzas 
10 and 11, and possibly 7 or 8, as later additions. 

It is clear that by 1883 Bergaigne had accepted 
in part the Abendlied interpretation, for he wrote 
in volume 3 of La Religion Védique, 56: “Les 
fonctions de Savitri comme dieu de la nuit font 
le sujet des six premiers vers de l’*hymne II, 38 

.’ The theory was now firmly established 
and continued to gain the acceptance of outstand- 
ing scholars. In 1895 Hopkins in his The Re- 
ligions of India, 46, spoke of 2.38 as “an evening 
song to Savitar.” In 1897 Macdonell in his Vedic 
Mythology stated (33-4): “He [Savitar] is, in- 
deed, extolled as the setting sun (2.38).” That 
Hillebrandt was convinced as early as 1902 that 
the interpretation was right is revealed by a 
sentence in the third volume of the first edition of 


2As does Ludwig’s translation, which also appeared 
in 1876, in the first volume of his Der Rigveda, 145-6. 
The fourth volume, Commentar zur Rigveda-Ubersetzung 
I. Teil, appeared in 1881. The notes to 2.38 cite Grass- 
mann and 70. Lieder often and seem to indicate, both by 
critical comments and by what they leave unsaid, that 
Ludwig had not been convinced by the Abendlied theory. 
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his Vedische Mythologie, 132: “Immerhin ist es 
seltsam, dass er [Savitar] im Srauta-Ritual nur 
am Abend beteiligt wird und im Einklang mit der 
ihm RV II, 38 zugewiesenen Rolle nur als 
nivésano jdgatas gefeiert wird.”* In 1908 Geld- 
ner, in his Vedismus und Brahmanismus,* rubri- 
cated his translation with “ Abendlied an Savitr 
2,38.” He interpreted stanzas 1-6 as showing 
how Savitar in the evening brings a halt to men’s 
activities, and stanzas 7 and 8 as showing by indi- 
vidual examples “wie er diese Tiitigkeit reguliert 
hat und wie er die Naturreiche verteilt hat.” 
Again, in 1909 in Der Rigveda in Auswahl, Kom- 
mentar, 41, he repeated his agreement with Roth’s 
view: “ Das Lied ist, wie Roth (ZDMG. 24, 306) 
erkannt hat, ein ausgesprochenes Abendlied.” The 
same opinion was expressed in his 1923 transla- 
tion of the first four books of RV, 293: “Hier 
[2.38] wird vorzugsweise sein Wirken am Abend 
geschildert.” As is well known, Geldner’s transla- 
tion of the entire Rig Veda and commentary 
thereto were completed in this period of the nine- 
teen twenties but were not published until 1951 
(in the Harvard Oriental Series, volumes 33-5). 
His exegesis of 2.38 was not altered appreciably 
and, strictly speaking, belongs here in the Abend- 
lied chronology. However, I have postponed an 
account of it until somewhat later because the date 
of publication, the eminence of the series in which 
it is issued, the reputation of its author, and the 
scope and merit of the work, all guarantee to 
Geldner’s views and interpretations overwhelming 
authority and lasting influence. 

Also in the year 1923 there appeared H. D. 
Griswold’s The Religion of the Rig-Veda. One 
finds in it an imaginative and charmingly roman- 
tic interpretation of 2.38 inspired by the Abend- 
lied theory. One reads (274): “ As a specimen of 
an evening hymn to Savitar the following stanzas 
are given from II. 38: [here there is a translation 
of stanzas 4-8 which I do not quote] These stanzas 
present a delightful picture of the Vedic home- 
coming at the close of day, when not only man but 
also fish, beast and bird seek, each, their place of 
rest. Half-finished tasks are laid down, and the 
genial hearth-fire is seen glowing far and wide. 








* The wording remains unchanged in the second edition 
of 1929: IT. 118. 

*In Religiongeschichtliches Lesebuch (edited by A. 
Bertholet), 108. 
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The evening meal is prepared, and a mother gives 
a choice bit to her hungry son. Certain lines 
remind one of Gray’s Elegy.” 

The Abendlied hypothesis was now so influen- 
tial that it became a criterion for lexicographical 
judgment. In 1924 Neisser, discussing ardmati 
“ Personifikation der Gottergebenheit ” in his Zum 
Worterbuch des Rgveda, 1.96, indicated that he 
rejected Roth’s understanding of the word in 
2.38.4 as “nicht ruhend” (= d-ramamdana, after 
Sayana) because the sense was not appropriate to 
the god of the evening “als der gerade hier [2.38] 
Sav. gekennzeichnet ist” and because he was 
skeptical about the necessity for establishing a new 
word for this single passage. 

It was not until 1931 that the Abendlied theory 
was seriously questioned by a competent scholar. 
M. Winternitz presented a provocative new in- 
terpretation, translation, and commentary for the 
hymn in Archiv Orientalni, 3.296-302. It is, in 
my opinion, a perceptive exercise in exegesis and 
essentially correct for the first five stanzas, al- 
though it does not seem to have received the con- 
sideration it deserves—in fact, as far as I can 
determine, it has been overlooked completely. 

Winternitz flatly declared that the hymn is not 
an evening-song but one that describes the great- 
ness of Savitar in its totality, alternately depicting 
his ascent in the morning and his descent in the 
evening (1-3), then again his might at the break 
of day (4-6) and once more at the onset of night 
(7-8). His fuller summary, stanza by stanza, is 
this: 

God Savitar rises in the morning and propels all crea- 
tures, as it is his business to do, and apportions all 
goods (1). He stands on high at the zenith and every- 
thing submits to his will (2). At the coming of evening 
he unyokes his steeds and night falls (3). In the morn- 
ing the darkness which Night wove is again set aside by 
Savitar suddenly appearing in the heavens (4). With 
the coming of dawn the sacrificial fire is kindled in all 
houses and Agni receives the Agnihotra according to 
Savitar’s ordinance (5). Now the fire burns in every 
household; the traveller yearns for his domestic hearth; 
even the evil-doers abandon their nocturnal activities 
and go home at Savitar’s behest (6). Savitar has 
assigned to every creature its place (7). As Savitar 
commands, Varuna withdraws in the evening to his 
cloud-home and every animal gives itself up to rest 
(8).—A short prayer (9-11) to Savitar for good-for- 
tune and wealth is added to this glorification of the god. 


As I have indicated, Winternitz’s views seemed 
to receive no recognition, certainly no acceptance. 
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Seven years later R. N. Dandekar, in an article 
dealing with Savitar’s nature,> remarked (304) : 
“The activity of savitr is frequently connected 
with the setting of the sun (2.38.1-5). savitr is 
said to bring forth night (2.38.3 ff.) ... .” In 
1942 V. M. Apte stated:® “... in the present 
hymn (II.38) he [Savitar] is extolled as the set- 
ting sun.” And in 1947 Renou, in preface’ to his 
translation of the hymn, observed: “ Dieu ‘ inci- 
tateur,’ Savitr fait se lever les étres vivants au 
matin et les fait se reposer quand la nuit tombe: 
cest ce second aspect qui est ici décrit, 4 partir 
de la troisiéme strophe... .” 

The latest formulation of Geldner’s interpreta- 

tion, written in the nineteen-twenties but pub- 
lished in 1951 (HOS, 33.325), is, in summary, 
this: 
Hymn 2.38 especially depicts Savitar’s activity in the 
evening. Gods and men daily receive from him their 
respective portions (1). All nature obeys him (2). 
Now that it is evening he has ordered a cessation of 
work and everything and everybody come to a halt 
(3-6). Savitar has assigned animals their respective 
realms and they now seek their accommodations for the 
night (7-8). Even the gods are subordinate to him (9). 
The conclusion is a veiled prayer for goodly recompense 
for the hymn (10-11). 


My own views on the nature, significance, and 
structure of 2.38 are set forth in detail in the 
following section which presents text, translation, 
and commentary. 


Il. 1. wid wu syd devadh savité savdiya / Sasvat- 
tamam tadapa vahnir asthat / niindm devébhyo 
vi hi dhati rdtnam / athabhajad vitihotram svastéu 

This God Savitar (i.e., he who quickens), for 
the purpose of quickening (i.e., for the purpose of 
arousing and impelling the world to activity), has 
just risen this latest time [in the series of his ever- 
recurring risings], he who has this as his work, he 
the Conveyor. For he [is the one who] now dis- 
tributes the gift (-offering) among the gods, and 
he [is the one who] bestowed a share in good for- 
tune upon him who issues the summons (to the 
gods) to the sacrificial offering. 


a. The combination zd “up” plus the aorist 





°“New Light on the Vedic God Savitr,” Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 20. 293- 
316 (1938-39). 

*“ All about ‘ Vraté’ in the Rgveda,” Bulletin of the 
Deccan College Research Institute, 3. 454. 
*Anthologie Sanskrite, 12. 
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asthat in b refers to the god’s morning “ standing 
up, rising” and signals an action that has just 
recently taken place. «tid+sthd- is employed 
passim in RV to designate the mounting or ascend- 
ing of flames, rays of light, the dawn, and so forth. 
In an attempt to avoid “has arisen” which would 
not suit an Abendlied, Geldner (HOS, 33.325) 
renders by “hat sich aufgemacht” and apparently 
conceives of Savitar as setting forth toward even- 
ing. That “has risen,” and not “has set forth” 
or “fahrt herauf” (thus Roth), is the correct in- 
terpretation, will become clear as we proceed with 
the examination of the hymn’s structure. 

b. Sasvattamadm is from sdsvat “continually re- 
peating, ever-recurring,” a term often applied to 
the Dawns (e.g., 1.118.11d). The suffix -tama 
has an ‘ordinal’ force. The meaning is “that 
which has preeminent rank in a series of repeating 
events,” or better “the latest in a series of ever- 
recurring happenings.” ’° — Tddapa refers to 
savaya and also probably to vid .. . asthdt and to 
the attendant activities which follow it in time 
and are designated by vi . . . dhdti in c and a 

. . abhajad in d.—vahnir (vah-, and never oh- 
despite Neisser BB, 18. 301-24) is a verbal adjec- 
tive and is similar in formation to tirni “speed- 
ing,” dharni “supporting,” preni “loving,” etc.” 
Sayana glossed it with vodhad jagatam. It is ap- 
plied in RV to human priests, to draft animals, 
and to gods such as Indra, the Asvins, the Maruts, 
Soma, and above all to Agni— in fact, in the later 
(epic-classic) language vahni- means “ fire.” When 
used of Agni, it appears to refer only to his func- 
tion of conveying the other gods to the sacrifice and 
not-to his function of conveying the sacrifice to 
the gods.’* Certainly, in a large number of its 


8L. Renou, Grammaire de la Langue Védique, § 428 
(Lyon and Paris, 1952); T. Burrow, The Sanskrit Lan- 
guage, 295 (London, 1955).— For u+aorist as a rein- 
forcing signal of recent past see A. A. Macdonell, A 
Vedic Grammar for Students, 220-1 (Oxford, 1916). 

®In Der Rigveda in Auswahl, II, Kommentar, 42 
(Stuttgart, 1909), he cites 6.71.4, particularly calling 
attention to pratidosém therein, and adds this note: 
“ wt—asthdat : vgl.denselben Ausdruck in 4c und ardhvah 
in 2. Sav. richtet sich in seinem Wagen hoch auf, um 
mit Hand und Mund Feierabend zu gebieten.” 

10 Renou, Grammaire, § 220 note 1; Etudes Védiques 
et Pdninéennes, I. 52 note 2, III. 48 (Paris, 1955). 

11 J. Wacknagel—A. Debrunner, Altindische Gramma- 
tik, Band II. 2 § 572b (Géttingen, 1954). 

72H. Oldenberg, ZDMG, 50.424-5 (1896) and W. 
Neisser, BB, 18. 301-24 (1892). 
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occurrences the term is intimately associated with 
prayer and the sacrifice. In our passage it has 
been translated variously, e.g., “im Wagen,” 
“Wagenfahrer,” “zu Wagen fahrend,” “condui- 
sant (son char),” “Lenker,” “ Fiihrer,” “ priest.” 
Whatever its precise value, it seems quite possible 
that it is connected proleptically with Savitar’s 
services as distributor of rdtnam to the gods in c 
and apportioner of good fortune to the vitihotram 
in d. It is probable (despite the word’s restricted 
meaning when used as an epithet of Agni) that 
vahnir alludes to Savitar as “ carrier” of the offer- 
ing to the gods and of good fortune to the priest. 


c. niindm, i.e., in contrast to Savitar’s rising 
which belongs to the immediate past.— hi intro- 
duces an explanation of vahnir.— dhati is taken 
as 3rd sg. present indicative active of the root 
class. —rdinam, on the basis of 4.54.2, is in- 
terpreted by many as referring to “immortality.” 
Geldner (HOS, 33.325) leaves the choice open 
between “immortality ” and “sacrificial offering ” 
(cf. 10.85.19) ; Winternitz (296) prefers the lat- 
ter in view of the sense of d.— When Savitar rises 
in the morning, he arouses men to the sacrifice and 
thereby the gods secure the offering and the priest 
obtains his wage. 

When one views the stanza as a whole, the poet 
appears to be saying: This God Savitar, the one 
visible to us at this very moment, has just risen, 
as he always does morning after morning, in order 
to perform his characteristic function of waking 
the world and setting it into motion. Such is his 
task. He is the conveyor, for he now distributes 
the offering among the gods, and, when he was 
here at the sacrifice a while ago, he gave to the 
invoking priest a share in good fortune in return 
for his and the other gods’ share in the sacrifice. — 
Thus interpreted, the stanza suggests Savitar’s re- 
curring early morning manifestation and his con- 
tinuation upon course. It puts the god on his feet 
and starts him moving. 

2. visvasya hi Srustdye devé ardhvah / pra 
baihdva prthipanih sisarti / dpas cid asya vrata a 
nimrgrah / ayim cid vato ramate padrijman 

The God, indeed, erect, broad-handed, stretches 
out his arms for all to obey. Even the waters 
under (the influence of) his vow are obedient, even 
this wind stops in its circulation. 

c. vrata: For other occurrences in the hymn see 
stanzas 3,6,7, and 9. One might be tempted to 
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render it as “ordinance” which would fit well in 
all five passages. However, Hanns-Peter Schmidt 
has accorded vratd- a thorough, penetrating investi- 
gation in a monograph ** in which he demonstrates 
that the word meant “vow” in RV (as well as in 
later literature). With regard to the worshipper 
and his gods, it is the vow or solemn promise that 
the gods give to protect and bless man and to work 
for his benefit through the exercise of their char- 
acteristic functions—thus to rule, direct, and 
guard the world—#in return for a vow given by 
man to support the gods obediently with sacrifices, 
The vratd-, then, is basically a vow of loyalty ex- 
changed between ruler and subject, a kind of re- 
ciprocal promissory oath.—nimrgrah is a hapaz 
legomenon and the rendering “obedient” (“sub- 
missive to”) is mere conjecture adopted by most 
translators. It may derive from ni+mrj which 
ordinarily in RV means “turn over to (some one 
else)” or “appropriate (to one’s self),” “take 
possession of,” but in 7.26.3 (jdnir wa patir ékah 
samanéh / ni madmrje pira indrah sti sdrvah) 
possibly has some such force as “lay low,” “make 
prostrate.” ** 

This stanza carries on the idea of the god’s pro- 
gression. A key-word is drdhvdh in a (glossed by 
Sayana as udgatah san), possessing in RV the 
values “erect,” “standing upright,” “aloft,” “on 
high.” Whatever the exact nuance, the emphasis 
is upon Savitar’s full stature. He is in a com- 
manding, overlooking position. If the initial 
part of stanza 1 with its aid+ sthd- suggests be- 
ginning-point, the initial section of stanza 2 sug- 
gests mid-point.** In cd the waters and the wind 
are examples of obedience.*7 The poet selects 


18 Vedisch vraté und awestisch urvdta (= Alt- und 
Neu-Indische Studien, herausgegeben vom Seminar fiir 
Kultur und Geschichte Indiens an Universitit Hamburg, 
9), Hamburg, 1958, 157 pages. For his treatment of 
the stanzas of 2.38 in which vrata occurs see particu- 
larly 26 and 81. 

14 For further discussion see Renou, Etudes Véd. et 
Pén., IV. 121. 

15 Winternitz (301) suggests a position of zenith. 

16 Ludwig (4.136) has this in mind when he points 
out for d that the breeze usually dies down toward noon 
in the hot season. ‘i 

17 Roth (307) interprets “selbst Wasser und Win 
legen sich in der Stille der anbrechenden Nacht” and 
Geldner (HOS, 33.325) speaks of the “ in 2 beginnenden 
Schilderung von Savitr’s abendlichen Wirken.” Not at 
all! The submission of water and the quiescence of 
wind have nothing to do with the evening nor any pat 
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them as elements which are by very nature in con- 
stant motion. The motion of even these ceases in 
obedience to Savitar’s vow (to execute one of his 
characteristic functions) —for, Savitar, the god 
who sets all things in motion, obviously also has 
the power to stop motion, and is committed by his 
vrata- to the appropriate exercise of such power. 
From such examples the poem proceeds naturally 
in the next stanza to a temporal instance of cessa- 
tion, brought about by Savitar, which occurs at 
the end of the day. 

3. dsubhis cid yan vi mucati niindm / driramad 
dtamanam cid étoh / ahydrsiindm cin ny dyan 
avisyam / anu vratam savitir méoky dgat 

Even though travelling along with swift ones 
(i.e., steeds), he will now unhitch [them]. He 
has made even that which hurries (or “travels ”) 
on (i.e., his chariot) cease moving. He has 
curbed the ardor of even the serpent-tramplers 
(i.e., his spirited horses). In accordance with the 
vow of Savitar the Releaser** (i.e., Night) has 
arrived, 

a. Geldner (HOS, 33.325) and Renou (An- 
thologie Sanskrite, 12) assume the subject of vi 
mucatt to be a human. Sayana was correct in 
taking it to be Savitar. The sense is this: Even 
though Savitar travels his course in a chariot 
drawn by swift horses, the time inevitably comes 
when the journey ends and he has to check their 
swift motion and unhitch them —he will do that 
now! 

b. Saéyana assigned dtamdnam to a human 
agent, and so do most modern scholars, particularly 
those who adopt the Abendlied interpretation. In 
my opinion Ludwig (4.137) is very probably right 
when he says: “ Der dtamana kann nur der Wagen 
sein.” Winternitz (297) accepts Ludwig. Thus 
the poet restates the result of the action of a some- 
what differently. The god has brought his own 
chariot to a stop —that chariot whose very nature 
and function is motion,’ like the horses, and like 
the waters and the wind in 2 (Sayana himself 





ticular time of day. Here they are events viewed non- 
temporally. 

**In moki there is undoubtedly a play on vi mucéti 
of a. The word might be translated “ she who unhitches.” 

** For a similar interpretation of b (and a) see P. 
Peterson, A Second Selection of Hymns from the Rig- 
hin 159 (Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 58, Bombay, 
899). 
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said, in describing the action, satatam gacchan- 
tam). The shift from subjunctive used with 
future force in a to the aorist (here and in c) 
recounting what has just happened may be signifi- 
cant. Perhaps it is a case of “no sooner said than 
done ” = “ Now the god will unhitch. Look! He 
has unhitched. He has curbed the ardor of the 
horses.” It is by such means that the image of the 
god’s progression and time’s progression would be 
maintained. 


cr ahydrsiindm is a hapaz |. and has been ren- 
Ga .d variously. The common view that the 
reference is to birds, snake-spearing birds or birds 
of prey in general, makes little sense. I believe 
that Ludwig (4.137) was right in declaring “die 
ahyarsu sind eben die Rosse.” So too Bergaigne 
(LRV, 2.452): “... ahi-arshu ‘qui s’élance sur 
les serpents,’ [l’épithéte] appliquée aux chevaux du 
soleil, II, 38, 3,” and Winternitz (297): “der 
schlangenzerstampfenden Rosse.” I take the sec- 
ond member as a u-stem verbal adjective from the 
base that appears in rsdti “push, thrust” and 
understand the compound as a tatpurusa** = “ of 
those who trample snakes (or Ahi?) ” ** or possi- 
bly “who slash snakes (with sharp hoofs).” The 
Vedic evidence for a concept of horses that kill 
snakes consists of: (1) RV.117.9; 118.9 where 
the Agvins are said to have given Pedu a white 
(svetam) steed that receives the epithet ahihana 
“snake-killing”; (2) RV 9.88.4 where Soma is 
said to be the killer of what are called ahi just as 
the horse Paidva is the killer of such; and (3) AV 


20Sayana: ahim dhantdram sgatrum arsanti gacchanti 
iti ahyarsavah; PW s.v. “schlangengleich gleitend, 
-schiessend ”; Roth (306): “des Schlangenstéssers ”; 
Grassmann (WB s.v.): “wie eine Schlange [ahi] 
dahinschiessend [arsu]”; Ludwig (1.146): “der 
drachensechnellen”; Geldner (HOS, 33.325): “der 
Schlangenspiesser ”; Renou (Anthologie Sanskrit, 12) : 
“des piquers de serpents.” 

*1See Oldenberg, RV Noten, 1-6 Buch, 219 (Berlin, 
1909). 

*2In RV rsdti is combined most often with ni and is 
usually interpreted as “fill, stuff (into) ” in the pas- 
sages where it occurs. On the other hand the noun rsti 
means “ weapon used for thrusting ” and the uses of the 
verb in AV indicate the meaning “ thrust, stab.” Prob- 
ably the value of the RV ni-rsati derives from “ thrust 
down hard, tamp down firmly, pack solidly, cram full by 
packing down.” The values of rsdéti undoubtedly vary 
with the nature of the instrument used for thrusting. 
Horses’ hoofs suggest “stamp on, trample” (possibly 
“slash ”). 
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10.4, a charm directed against snakes and their 
poisons, where in stanza 3 it is said: dva svete 
pada jahi pirvena ciparena “White one! Strike 
[the snake! with the forefoot and the hindfoot,” 
and where in stanzas 5 and 7 Paidva is alluded to 
as slayer of snakes. —avisyém is another hapaz lI. 
It is related to avisyati “be eager, strive for” and 
avisyi “greedy.” It describes the spirited, rest- 
less eagerness of Savitar’s horses to keep in 
motion. — Like b, so too ¢ is a restatement, in 
different terms, of a. 


d. The result of the cessation described in abc 
is the arrival of night. Taken as a whole, the 
stanza represents the third and final stage of 
Savitar’s imagined journey from the beginning of 
day to the end of day. So then, the structure of 
this first triad is: 1=rising or starting point; 
2 =a point somewhere relatively far along course, 
probably mid-point ; 3 = end-point. 


4. piinah sim avyad vitatam vayanti / madhya 
kartor ny adhac chakma dhirah / ut samhayasthad 
vy rtinr adardhah / ardmatih savité devd dgat 

The Weaver (i.e., Night) has rolled together 
again that which was spread out (i.e., the web or 
fabric of darkness). In the midst of [her] activity 
the Wise One (i.e., Savitar) has suspended [her] 
power. Bestirring himself, he has risen. He has 
divided the time-periods (i.e., day and night). 
God Savitar, ardmatih (“not resting” or “not 
staying” ?) has arrived.** 


** This difficult and crucial stanza, particularly ab, has 
been misinterpreted by the majority of scholars. It 
hardly seems worthwhile to list the various erroneous 
views. Two translations will serve as representatives: 
Hillebrandt, who goes astray in b (Lieder des Rgveda, 
91, Géttingen and Leipzig, 1913): “ Die Weberin [die 
Nacht] faltete ihr Gewebe wieder zusammen. Mitten in 
der Arbeit legte der Kiinstler sein Werk nieder [die 
Sonne am Abend]. Sich erhebend stieg er empor und 
schied die Jahreszeiten. Ohne zu ruhen kam Savitr 
herbei.” And Geldner, who misses the mark completely 
in ab (HOS, 33.325): “ Die Webende [wohl die men- 
schliche Weberin] hat das ausgebreitete (Gewebe) wie- 
der zugedeckt; mitten in der Arbeit hat der [mensch- 
liche] Kiinstler sein Werk niedergelegt. Er [Savitr] 
riihrt sich und hat sich erhoben; er hat die Zeiten 
Rasch entschlossen ist Gott Savitr ge- 


geschieden. 
kommen.” 

I have found only three translations that are essen- 
tially correct. One of these is, interestingly, by Geldner 
who in 1892 (Vedische Studien, 2.189, 257, Stuttgart) 
had what I consider the right interpretation of ab which 
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a. Sayana correctly interpreted vdéyanti “she 
who weaves” as Night: vastram vayanti ndariva 
ratrih. The line is related in thought to the last 
line of the preceding stanza which said that Night 
had arrived. Here it is implied that she departs, 
after folding together once more (as she has done 
countless previous mornings) the fabric of dark- 
ness which she had spread out over the world. 


b. Although dhirah sometimes refers to humans 
in RV, it is more often used as an epithet applied 
to various gods, and here designates Savitar. 
Again the time-setting, as in a, and clearly in cd, 
is the morning. The cycle is complete. Savitar 
has made Night withdraw ; once more in the never- 
ending series he has risen—and this is precisely 
the statement of c. 


c. Savitar has risen and thus has separated 
night from day. wt... asthdd is an exact echo 
of uid... asthat in ab of stanza 1, just as dgat in 
the following d is an exact echo of dgat in d of 
stanza 3. In this manner stanza 4, which begins 
a new unit of thought, is linked with the opening 
and close of the preceding unit. 


d. The word ardmatih, which occurs only in 
RV, is troublesome. The consensus of scholars is 
that as a feminine noun it means “ proper think- 
ing, devotion,” is derived from dram “ proper, 
ready” and matih “thought,” and is related to 


he unfortunately rejected in later publications: “die 
Webende (=die Nacht) rollte wieder zusammen das 
ausgespannte (Gewebe); mitten in ihrer Arbeit be- 
seitigte ihr Werk der kluge (Savitar). Sich aufrichtend 
ist es aufgestanden, das piinktliche (flinke) Gebet hat 
die Zeiten auseinander gehalten: der Gott Sav. ist eben 
erschienen.” Another is M. Bloomfield’s (The Religion 
of the Veda, 74, New York and London, 1908) : 

“ Weaving Night hath folded up her woof, 

In the midst of her performance wise Savitar 

suspends her work. 

He riseth from his couch and sets the seasons, 

With fitting plan God Savitar hath come hither.” 
The third is by Winternitz (302): “ Wieder hat die 
Weberin (Nacht) ihr ausgebreitetes Gewebe (das Dun- 
kel) zusammengewickelt; mitten in der Arbeit hat der 
kluge (Savitar) ihr Werk beiseite geschaft. Mit einem 
Ruck hat er sich erhoben— Aramati hat (ja) die 
Zeiten geschieden — Gott Savitar ist gekommen.” 

The closely parallel passage 1,115.4 and such pas- 
sages as 7.63.1, 2.17. 4cd, and 4.13. 4ab are extremely 
important for 2.38.4ab (as Winternitz, 298, points 
out). For a full discussion see my remarks in JAOS, 
58. 428-31 (1938). 
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Av. adrma'tis.2*  Sayana, however, took it as an 
adjective in this passage and glossed with anupa- 
ratih “not stopped, not ceasing motion.” In view 
of the relatively large number of hapax legomena 
in this hymn it is quite conceivable that this is 
another one—an adjective homophonous with the 
noun.2>. The components would be privative a- 
and the adjective rémati “staying still, not stray- 
ing” which occurs in AV 7.75.2 and TS 1.6.3.1, 
applied to cattle, and is derived ** from the base 
ram- (cf. lines 2d and 36 of this hymn). Cer- 
tainly “not staying still,” “not resting” is appro- 
priate for Savitar, the god who, in a sense, is 
motion personified. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the accentuation as it stands provides 
an argument against such an analysis,*" along with 


*M. Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Wér- 
terbuch des Altindischen s.v. Heidelberg, 1953 ff.) ; W. 
Wiist, Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 196. 20-2 (1934). 
See also Renou, Etudes Véd. et Pdn., I. 1-2. 

*>Neisser (Zum WB des RV, 1.96) remarks: 
“ Abgesehen davon, dass dieser Sinn [“ nicht ruhend ”]} 
dem Gotte des Abends, als der gerade hier Sav. gekenn- 
zeichnet ist, nicht sonderlich angemessen erscheint, 
werden wir gegen Ansatz neuen Worts mit Berg. uns 
skeptisch verhalten, wenn kein Zwang ersichtlich.” But, 
if the hymn is not an Abendlied and if Savitar is not 
characterized as “ Gott des Abends,” the argument loses 
its force. It is to be noted that Renou (Etudes Véd. et 
Pain., I1V.94) says: “ Mais le mot figure aussi comme 
masc., ép. de Savitr .. . 2.38, 4.” 

*° Debrunner-Wackernagel, Ai. Gr., II.2 §466e. J. 
Hertel (Abh. d. Sachs. Ak. d. Wiss., 40, Nr. 2, p. 103, 
1929) points to a substantive use of ramati at TS 7.1. 
12.1. Wiist (GGA, 196.9) suggests that rdmati (and 
the noun ramdati “ stopping-place ” AV 6.73. 2d, 3d) may 
be new formations based on ardmati and comparable to 
aditi-: diti-, asura-: sura-, asita-: sita-. 

7 F, Knauer, ZVS, 27.35-6 (1885). But Hertel (op. 
cit. 59, 98, 104) thinks that the accentuation of ardmati 
as transmitted depends upon a folk-etymological connec- 
tion (in Vedic times) with ard- and is false, and points 
to the fact that the author of the Padapitha does not 
divide the word into its elements, presumably because 
its etymology was not clear to him. His view is that Av. 
irmaiti contains the preverb @ and the root ram- (cf. 
Av. d+ram- “beruhigen,” Vedic 4+ ram- “eine Pause 
machen,” drdémana “ Ruheplatz”) and designates “durch 
Herrschaft gegen Riiuber gesicherte Siedelung der Vieh- 
ziichter,” while RV ardmati contains the privative a- 
and the root ram- and means “ Unrast,, Trift, Nomaden- 
leben.” Wiist (op. cit. 1-39), however, writes a bitter, 
devastating, but mostly sound critique of Hertel’s mono- 
graph in which he demolishes (to my satisfaction) the 
a-+ram- derivation (as well as the meaning “ Unrast ”) 
for ardmati in all passages except 2.38.4d. Here his 
interpretation, colored by the Abendlied theory, is: 
“ Aramati die rechte [Abend-] andacht ” (10, note 1). 
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the fact that none of the -ati formations (it is true 
that they are not numerous) show the prefixal 
negative a(n)-. Nor is it any more likely that 
ardmati is a bahuvriht with the components a+ 
ramati “not possessing a stopping place.” 

5. nandukimsi diryo visvam dyuh / vi tisthate 
prabhavah s6ko agnéh / jyéstham mata siindve 
bhagam adhat / anv asya kétam istém savitra 

The household flame of Agni, springing up, for 
an entire lifetime is distributed individually 
among the dwellings [of men]. [His] mother (i.e., 
Usas “Dawn™”) has assigned the best portion [of 
the sacrifice] to [her] son (i.e., Agni) in accord- 
ance with his appetite which has been stimulated 
by Savitar. 

ab. Agni, in his domestic aspect, appears sepa- 
rately ** in countless households where he has a 
perpetual residence and a continuous function *° 
as recipient and conveyor of the daily sacrifices. 
Agni is one and yet is many,*° for the home of 
every worshipper has its individual Agni. 

ed. Sayana correctly identified mata as Usas, 
jyéstham bhagam as prathamamagnihotrakhyam, 
and siindve as Agni. So too Ludwig (4.138) and 
Winternitz (299-300). The common view that 
the description is of a human mother giving her 
hungry son a fine supper by the glowing hearth- 
fire is not convincing. There is nothing in the 


28 P. Thieme is certainly right when he insists that 
ndnd@ always belongs to the subject (Untersuchungen 
zur Wortkunde und Auslegung des Rigveda, 53 note 2, 
Halle / Saale, 1949). 

2° See P.-E. Dumont, L’Agnihotra (Baltimore, 1939) : 
“ Mais ce qui fait importance de l’agnihotra, c’est que 
e’est un sacrifice quotidien et un sacrifice perpétuel ” 
(v).—** Bien que l’on distingue deux agnihotras: celui 
du soir et celui du matin, ces deux agnihotras ne sont 
en réalité que les deux parties d’un seul et méme sacri- 
fice. D’autre part, comme il faut que le sacrifiant offre 
Vagnihotra chaque soir et chaque matin, sa vie durant, 
que l’obligation d’offrir ce sacrifice ne cesse qu’avec la 
mort ou quand le sacrifiant, devenu vieux, renonce au 
monde pour mener la vie d’un ascéte mendiant, et que 
son fils, 4 son tour, offre, chaque jour, soir et matin, le 
méme sacrifice, on peut considérer l’agnihotra comme un 
sacrifice perpétuel.” (vii) 

8° There are many references in RV to domestic Agni’s 
multiplicity, e. g.: 3.55.4 samdné raja vibhrtah purutra 
“one and the same king everywhere diffused”; 5.1.5 
dime-dame saptdé rdtnd dadhdno “bestowing his seven 
gifts upon every household”; 7.15.2 yah .. . nisasdda 
dime-dame “ who has settled down in every household ”; 
Val. 10.2 éka evdgnir bahudhd sdmiddha “ There is only 
one Agni though manifoldly kindled.” 
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stanza, as there is nothing in the entire hymn, 
which suggests human actors. As for the setting, 
it is not nocturnal but matutinal. Savitar has 
risen once more (stanza 4) ; the Dawn has assigned 
the morning agnihotra to the domestic Agni whose 
appetite has been stimulated by Savitar. 

6. samdvavarti visthito jigisih / visvesim 
kadmas cératim amabhit / sdsvan apo vikrtam 
hitvy dgat / anu vratam savitir déivyasya 

He (i.e., Agni) who was dispersed [among the 
dwellings of men], desirous of obtaining [the sacri- 
ficial offering], comes single and whole [to the 
sacrifice]. The object of desire of all moving 
things has been at home (or “in his own home,” 
i.e., the sacrificer’s house). Ever recurring, giving 
up the work separately done (i.e., the diverse work 
done by him in countless households), he has 
arrived [at the sacrifice] in accordance with the 
vow of divine Savitar. 

a. Oldenberg was right in saying “samdvavarti 
(zu vrt) und visthito entsprechen sich als Gegen- 
siitze.” ** Certainly visthito refers to Agni (thus 
Ludwig, 4.138, and Winternitz, 300) and Sayana’s 
yuddhartham prasthitah “one who has set forth 
for battle,” blindly accepted by most interpreters, 
is incorrect. The multiple Agni whose dispersion 
is mentioned in the preceding stanza (5ab: vi 
tisthate) comes as a single entity to the sacrifice. 

b. I follow Ludwig (4.138) who interprets 
kdémas as equivalent to Agni and as meaning not 
“desire” but “object of desire.” ** Agni who is 
abroad everywhere as household flame has also been 
at home.** 

cd. Agni as the ever-recurrent fire of the daily 
morning sacrifice has arrived, as Savitar has ar- 
rived (cf. stanza 4: dgdt), here at this particular 
sacrifice, compelled by the efficacy of Savitar’s vow 
and by the efficacy of this hymn. The full power 
of the god in all his oneness is here, not elsewhere. 
It is to be noted that this second conceptual unit 
(stanzas 4-6) closes with dgat / dnu vratam savitir 
as the first conceptual unit closes with dnu vratdm 


%1 RV Noten, 1-6 Buch, 219. 

%2 Cf. iste (1,143.8) “O object of desire,” said to 
Agni. 

%° The house in which Agni is kept is often called “ his 
own home.” Compare, e.g., 1.1.8 vdrdhamdnam své 
dime “growing strong in your own home”; 1.94.14 
simiddhah své dame “kindled in your own home”; 
3.1.14 vrddham sdédasi své “ grown strong in his own 


abode.” 
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savitir ...dgat (3d). As the one who starts and 
stops motion Savitar is responsible for cyclic regu- 
larity and periodicity in all activities and with his 
vratd- accepts that responsibility. 

The unit, as a whole, may be summarized as 
follows: Savitar’s suspension of Night’s activity 
and his rising and arrival at the morning sacrifice 
are spoken of in stanza 4. The composer then 
directs his attention to Agni, god of the sacrificial 
fire and associate of Savitar in the day’s beginning 
(5). He speculates mystically and in riddling 
fashion about Agni’s multiple distribution (5, 6a) 
and singlefold presence at the sacrifice, a presence 
vowed by Savitar (6). The mention of Agni’s dis- 
tribution leads naturally to the distributions de- 
scribed in the next unit. 

7. tvaya hitam dpyam apsi bhagam / dhanvinv 
a mrgaydso vi tasthuh / vinani vibhyo nékir asya 
tani / vrata devasya savitir minanti 

Water-creatures [have spread] throughout the 
domain established by you in the waters. The 
wild beasts have spread over the dry land. The 
forests (i.e., the trees of the forest) are for the 
birds. None of them changes ** these his vows, 
[the vows] of God Savitar. 


a. For want of a better explanation of gram- 
matical structure I follow (unhappily) one of 
Oldenberg’s proposals (RV Noten, 1-6 Buch, 221) 
and take dpyam “that which belongs in the water” 
= “water-creatures” as nominative singular neu- 
ter and hitém as accusative singular masculine in 
agreement with bhdgam which would be in parallel 
construction with dhdnva of 6. Winternitz (300) 
confessed that he did not know how to overcome 
the difficulties in this verse any better than Hille- 
brandt and Geldner. Renou’s translation * is ex- 
cellent. He seems to have followed Grassmann.” 

The sense of the stanza, which is the opening 
of the third unit, is quite clear. It describes how 
creatures are distributed by Savitar to their proper 
spheres of activity, their domains of motion— 


*¢ For mi- “ change [a thing by substituting something 
else],” also “ deceive, betray ” and “ deceitfully break or 
or violate” and so, with the negative, = “ scrupulously 
observe or obey” see Thieme “Die beiden Verben mi,” 
ZDMG, 95. 82-114 (1941). 

%5 Anthologie Sanskrite, 13: “c’est toi qui as fixé 
leur domaine dans l’eau aux étres aquatiques.” 

86 Rig-Veda, iibersetzt Part I, 50 and 570. Grassmann 
boldly cut the Gordian knot by stating: “bhdgé hier 
Neutrum.” 
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water-creatures to the water, beasts to the land, 
birds to the trees. 

8. yadradhyam varuno yonim apyam / anisitam 
nimist jarbhuranah / visvo martindé vrajém & 
pasiir gat / sthas6 janmani savitd vy dkah 

In accordance with what is granted (or “so far 
as it is granted”) [by Savitar] Varuna [has gone 
to] his abode in the waters, never stopping, darting 
here and there in a flash; every bird [has gone to 
its nest] ; the beast of the field has gone to its pen. 
Savitar has distributed creatures according to their 
proper stations. 

ab. yadradhyam is a hapax |. Wackernagel 
analyzes it as yat “in soweit als” plus radhya and 
translates it: “so schnell als méglich ... (eig. 
soweit es durchfiihrbar ist).”*" Oldenberg (RV 
Noten, 1-6 Buch, 220) denies that rddhyd is a 
gerundive formation, says that it is a secondary 
derivative from raédha (= rddhas), and translates: 
“sofern es verliehen ist, d.h. sofern Savitars 
ridhah (v. 11>) vorliegt (Adj. zu ydnim oder 
Adverb?).” Winternitz (300-1), following Lud- 
wig, conjectures ydt radhyam and construes: 
“Varuna ist in seine ihm angemessene Wasser- 
heimatstitte gegangen,” and explains: “ Varuna 
hat sein Wolkenmeer aufgesucht, d.h. es ist Nacht 
geworden.” Renou (Grammaire § 388 note) trans- 
lates: “autant qu’on peut atteindre.” I follow 
Oldenberg, but take the word with c as well as 
with ab. Varuna, every bird, and the beast of the 
field receive their abodes as gifts from Savitar. — 
anisitam is an adverb meaning “without rest, in- 
cessantly”” = “never stopping.” nimisi literally 
means “in the wink of an eye” =“ instantane- 
ously, in a flash.”**—In RV Varuna is closely 
associated with the waters; in fact, water is his 
element, e.g. 7.49. 3a ydsam (referring to apo of 
d) raja varuno yati madhye “In whose (i.e. the 





** Ai. Gr., II. 1, p. 324 § 122a note. See also II. 2, p. 
802 § 647. 

SH. Lommel, Acta Orientalia 11. 134-9 (1933), has 
shown convincingly that Varuna’s supposed close con- 
nection with ni-migs (a point made by Geldner and 
Oldenberg) has no significance for an understanding of 
this stanza. However, he goes on to speak of the depic- 
tion (in cd) of the homecoming of birds and other 
animals to their resting-places, and his translation of 
ab seems to indicate that he is thinking of a homecoming 
in the evening: “Auch Varuna (begibt sich) so gut 
als méglich zu seinem Ruhelager, (aber) er rastet nicht, 
(sondern noch) im Einschlummern blinkt er auf (zuckt 
er hell leuchtend auf) .” 
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waters’) midst King Varuna travels; 1.161.14 
divd yanti marito bhiimyagnih / aydém vito an- 
tariksena yati / adbhir yati varunah samudrath 
“The Maruts travel in heaven, Agni on the earth, 
this wind in the atmosphere, Varuna in the waters, 
the seas.”*® In our passage Varuna apparently 
symbolizes *° the beings of his realm, the water- 
creatures. The statement, which is metaphorically 
expressed, is that every water-creature has gone to 
its water-home.** 

Lines abc are, more or less, a restatement (a 
common Vedic device) of Yabe with ab=‘a and 
c=‘be. There is a substitution of domesticated 
beast (pasiéir) for wild beast (mrgaydso) and 
there is an alteration in the order of presentation : 
water-creature: waters, dry land: wild beasts, 
trees: birds in 7, but water-creatures: water-house, 
bird: nest, pen: domesticated beasts in 8. In 7 
the reference is to the different areas that various 
types (water, land, air) of creatures range. In 8 
the reference is to the abode or station of a crea- 
ture, the base, so to speak, from which it starts 
its operations and to which it returns upon cessa- 
tion of motion. Savitar as god who incites to 
motion assigns domains of motion (7), and as god 
with the power of stopping motion assigns stations 
(8). 

9. nad ydsyéndro varuno na mitrah / vratam 
aryama né& mindnti rudrah / naratayas tim idam 
svasti / huvé devam savité ndmobhih 

Whose vow neither Indra [and] Varuna = True- 
Speech *? nor Mitra = Contract *? [and] Aryaman 


°° For a discussion of “Varuna und die Wasser im 
Rgveda” see H. Liiders, Varuna, I. 50-4 (Gottingen, 
1951). His translation (50) of 2.38.8 is: “So weit es 
modglich ist, geht Varuna (am Abend) in das Wasser- 
heim, er, der unaufhérlich jeden Augenblick sich hin 
und her bewegt, jeder Vogel (in sein Nest), das Vieh 
in den Pferch. Nach ihren Standorten hat Savitr die 
Arten der Geschépfe gesondert.” 

*° For a similar view, held earlier but later rejected by 
Hillebrandt, see his Vedische Mythologie, II?. 20-1, 
note 5. 

“The question whether the waters are heavenly or 
earthly is poetically unimportant.—‘“ Himmlische und 
irdische Wasser sind also miteinander identisch, und es 
ist kein Widerspruch, wenn Varuna bald in den ir- 
dischen Fliissen und Meeren, bald in Himmel erscheint; 
auch dort weilt er in den Wassern.” (Liiders, Varuna, 
12). 

*2 See Thieme, Mitra and Aryaman (= Transactions of 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 41. 1-96, 
New Haven, 1957), particularly pages 61-2 (for Varuna), 
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= Hospitality *? nor Rudra [and] the Malignities 
change, him I summon here [to the sacrifice] for 
our prosperity with reverent salutations, God 
Savitar. 

abcd. Just as the wild creatures of the world 
whose ranges and stations are fixed by Savitar do 
not change (ndkir . . . minanti, beginning of the 
third unit, in 7) his vows, so neither do divine 
powers, beneficent and maleficent, change his vow 
(nad... mindnti, end of the third unit). 

10. bhagam dhiyam vajdyantah piramdhim / 
narasamso gnaspatir no avyih / dyé vamdasya 
samgathé rayinam / priya devdsya savitih syama 

May we, stimulating to action (or perhaps 
“may they, the previously mentioned gods, set in 
motion”) Good Fortune, Prayer, Puramdhi ** — 
(may NaraSamsa, who is husband of a goddess, 


18-71 (for Mitra), and 72-91 (for Aryaman). Compare 
also his remarks in the Indo-Iranian Journal, 3. 144-51 
(1959), particularly the following: 

“ Mitra ‘ [God] Contract’ protects contracts, treaties 
between men, and covenants between men and gods. By 
his very nature, he must be a protector of vows and 
solemn promises. .. . 

Aryaman ‘ [God] Hospitality’ is, just as naturally, 
the god who protects the solemn vows, exchanged be- 
tween guest and host, on which hospitality is based. 
When speaking of Mitra and Aryaman within the con- 
text of the sacrifice, the poet thinks of, and alludes to, 
the primordial contract between man, as the host, and 
the gods, as the guests, to offer sacrifices and to give 
rewards respectively . .? (147) 

‘All this becomes understandable if we posit a 
véruna- ‘true-speech’ and look upon Varuna as the 
divinized ‘ True-Speech,’ whose domain, then, must evi- 
dently be conveyance of correct knowledge, instigation 
and protection of sacred, and that mean truthful, poetry, 
as well as the protection of vows and oaths.” (148) 

48 Por this difficult word see Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes 
etym. WB d. Ai., 308-9 and references there; Renou, 
Etudes sur le Vocabulaire du Rgveda (Pondichéry, 1958) 
s.v.: and Burrow, JAOS, 79. 288-9 (1959). 


RV 2.38: 
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aid us)—may we, [I say], be beloved of God 
Savitar so that there may be a coming of pros. 
perity, a confluence of riches. 


11. asmdbhyam tad divé adbhydh prthivyah / 
tvdya dattim kimyam ridha & gat / Ssém yit 
stotrbhya dpaye bhavati / urusdmsdya savitar 
jaritré 

From Heaven, from the Waters, from Earth, 
may this gift of what we want, bestowed by you, 
come to us, [this gift] which shall be a blessing to 
the bards, to the friend, to the singer whose praises 
[of you] reach far and wide, O Savitar. 

These two concluding stanzas voice the usual 
prayer for all good things. They are outside the 
triadic structure. 


III. This hymn, as interpreted by almost all 
scholars, has supplied much of the Rig-Vedic evi- 
dence for Savitar’s close connection with evening 
and night. If it is not an Abendlied, as I hope 
that I have shown, then that aspect of his nature 
and function requires re-examination.** Certainly 
the Rig-Veda, combed and thoroughly worked over 
by scholars as it has been, still remains a fertile 
field for investigation. 


‘4 Hillebrandt (Vedische Mythologie, II*. 102), in dis- 
cussing “ Savitr im Ritual,” says: ‘“ Aus dieser Angabe 
folgt, dass die Stelle des Sivitragraha vom Morgen auf 
den Abend verlegt worden ist ... ,” and later (118) 
remarks: “ Immerhin ist es seltsam, dass er im Srauta- 
Ritual nur am Abend beteiligt wird und im Einklang 
mit der ihm RV II, 38 zugewiesenen Rolle nurs als 
nivégano jdgatas gefeiert wird; denn das widerspricht 
seiner Stellung in andern Mandala’s wie IV und V und 
ist offenbar einem der vielen Kompromisse, unter denen 
das Ritual entstand, zuzuschreiben.” But, of course, if 
the interpretation presented in this article is correct, 
2.38 assigns no such exclusive role to Savitar and it 
does not contradict his position in other books such as 
IV and V. 
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THE EARLIEST CHINESE ACCOUNT OF THE COMPILATION OF THE 





TRIPITAKA (1) 


Artuur E. LINK 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ir IS, OF COURSE, a widely known fact that there 
has never been one universally accepted body of 
scriptures that can be called, strictly speaking, a 
“canon” in use among the various schools and 
diverse languages of Buddhism. Instead, there 
are more or less “complete collections” of Bud- 
dhist texts comprising the T’ripitaka, the tradi- 
tional tripartite division of the Buddhist sacred 
texts. From all that we know, or can reasonably 
assume, even this classification reflects the passage 
of a considerable period of time, during which 
there came into existence a large body of tradi- 
tional accounts. These were transmitted at first 
by mouth ; later, in writing. 

When Buddhism reached China (probably about 
the middle of the first century of our era), the 
early Chinese converts seemed to have eagerly 
accepted any of the Indic, or Serindic, texts 
brought to them by the Buddhist missionaries as 
the sacred word of the Buddha (Buddhavacana). 
Yet considering the diverse origins of these texts, 
it is interesting to see how an early Chinese Bud- 
dhist may have regarded the question of the com- 
pilation of the Chinese Buddhist “canon,” the 
Ta-tsang ching. Fortunately, we have surviving 
in the earliest Chinese Buddhist bibliography still 
extant—the Liang Dynasty monk Seng-yu’s Ch*u 
san-tsang chi-chi (Collection of Records On the 
Translated Tripitaka) \—an introductory chapter 
which purports to give an answer to this question. 
This chapter is probably the earliest general native 
Chinese account of the genesis of the Tripitaka 
in India, and of its subsequent history in China 
up to Seng-yu’s day. Although this relation is 
very sketchy, the author having made no attempt 
to integrate the facts in order to present a clear-cut 
summary, it nevertheless does show what a highly 
literate Buddhist scholar of that time thought 





*On Seng-yu and his Collection of Records, see my 
article entitled “Shih Seng-yu and His Writings,” 
JAOS, LXXX (1960), 17-43. For abbreviations used in 
the present article, see ibid., p. 17, n. 1. For Chinese 


characters see glossary at the end of Part II of this 
article. 


important to include in such an account. And it 
must be remembered that in thus merely quoting 
from his sources, he is following time-honored 
Chinese historiographical precedent. Moreover, 
the value of Seng-yu’s sketch is enhanced by his 
having appended to it an essay on problems en- 
countered in translating Buddhist texts into Chi- 
nese, and by a table of technical terms in their 
“ancient ” and “modern” versions. An annotated 
translation of this chapter follows. It is hoped, 
in Seng-yu’s words, that these notes will “add 
two handfuls of earth to help form Mount Tai”; 
that is, that they will have made a small contribu- 
tion to an eventual history of Buddhist writings 
not only in India and Serindia but in China as 
well.” 


An Account of the Compilation of the Tripitaka 
from the Ta-chih-tu lun 


The following selection is largely quoted, or 
adapted, from chiian two of the Ta-chih-tu lun 
(the Mahdprajiapdramita-[sitra] Sdstra, a gi- 
gantic commentary on the PaficavimSatisdhasrika- 
prajna-paramita-sitra.2 This commentary, as- 


* Undoubtedly still the best and most detailed discus- 
sion of the later printed editions of the Chinese Buddhist 
canon is P. Demiéville’s “Les Versions chinoises du 
Milindapaiha,”’ appendix 1, BEFEO, XXIV_ (1924), 
180-218. Prof. Demiéville also discusses earlier versions 
in the introductory section of this monograph. A very 
useful, although rather uncritical, study of the entire 
Chinese canon has been made by P. C. Bagchi, Le Canon 
bouddhique en Chine (2 vols., Paris, 1927-1938). On 
the history of the canon two detailed Japanese works 
may be consulted with profit. These are Hayashiya 
Tomojiré’s Kydroku-kenkyai (Toky6, 1941, 1343 pp.), 
and Tokiwa Daiji’s Gokan yori S86 Sei ni itaru yakkyd 
sdroku (Tokyo, 1938). Hayashiya has also published a 
Japanese “translation” of the Ch‘u-san tsang-chi-chi, 
the Shutsusanzdkishi in the Kokuyakuissaiky6é series; 
this work must be used with extreme caution, however, 
as it contains many errors. 

* Older versions of the Prajidpdramitd scriptures such 
as the Fang-kuang ching and the Tao-hsing ching fell 
into disuse when Kumiarajiva put out new versions of 
the Astasdhasrikd-p°p° (T. no. 227; er. 408 A.p.), and 
of the Paficavimégatisdhasrikd-p°p° (T. no. 224; tr. 403- 
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cribed by Chinese tradition to Nagarjuna (2nd 
century (A.D.?),* was translated by Kumiarajiva 
during the early fifth century.® 


404 A.D.), together with the commentary on the latter 
(T. no. 1509; tr. 402-405 a.p.). For the history and 
filiation of this “twenty-five thousand sloka” version 
see E. Ziircher, The Buddhist Conquest of China, the 
Spread and Adaptation of Buddhism in Early Medieval 
China (Leiden, 1959), pp. 61-65; and especially 339, 
n. 182. 

The enormous popularity of this kind of literature can 
be estimated from the number of Chinese translations. 
Moreover, although it is only a coincidence, it is in- 
teresting to observe in passing that the first recorded 
instance of a Chinese leaving his country in quest of 
Buddhist texts is that of Chu Shih-hsing, and that this 
search was for a Prajidpdramita work. Chu Shih-hsing, 
having become discontented with the hardly intelligible 
state of the earlier so-called “smaller version” of the 
Astasdhasrikd-p°p° (Tao-hsing ching, tr. in 10 chiian by 
Shuo-fo [Ksamabuddha? or Ksemabuddha?] and by the 
Indoseythian Luo-chia-ch‘an [Lokaksama?]; 179 A.D.; 
T. 8. 425-478; Chih Ch‘ien’s polished version of this, the 
Ta-ming-tu ching, T. 8.475-508, seems to have been 
unknown to him), and having heard of a larger text in 
ninety chapters supposedly in existence in the Western 
Regions, went to Khotan in (or about) 260 a.p. with 
the express purpose of obtaining this “larger version.” 
There, after some rather legendary adventures, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining this text—the version in twenty-five 
thousand stanzas. This scripture was later carried to 
China by a disciple of Chu Shih-hsing, Fu-ju-t‘an 
(Punnadharma?, Punyadhana?), and finally translated 
in Ts‘ang-yiian (N. W. of modern K‘aifeng, Honan) by 
Wu-ch‘a-lo (Moksala?) in 291 a.p. The description of 
the circumstances connected with the search for this 
seripture (see Ziircher, pp. 63-65) can be taken almost 
as a typical example of such trips by many later Chinese 
Buddhists. 

* Apart from the question of the attributed authorship 
of the Ta-chih-tu lun, it is becoming more clear that 
there must have been at least two early Buddhist 
authors by the name of Naigirjuna: the author of the 
Madhyamika-kadrikad and a Tantric Naigirjuna. Never- 
theless, it must be remembered that in this early period 
of the flourishing of the Prajiapdramitd doctrines the 
name of Nigirjuna must have exerted the irresistible 
pull of a magnet on iron filings. That is, he would have 
been, as the great systematizer of these diffuse and 
amorphous works, an ideal figure to attract anonymous 
works to pass under his name. This is a problem that 
requires scrupulous investigation on chronological, his- 
torical, doctrinal, and stylistic grounds. The problem is 
rendered doubly difficult since, as is usually the case 
with the great Indian Buddhist authors, Nagairjuna’s so- 
called biography is hardiy more than an accretion of 
ill-assorted legends. See M. Walleser, “The Life of 
Nigirjuna from Tibetan and Chinese Sources,” Asia 
Major, Hirth Anniversary Volume (Leipzig, 1923), pp. 
1-37. 

* Contemporary sources are not very clear as to the 


The Ta-chih tu lun —actually it has been called 
(though perhaps with some exaggeration) 
ts‘ung-shu of Indic civilization *—is undoubtedly 
the most important source for the interpretation 
of the early Prajidparamita literature.” And it 


exact date when the Ta-chih-tu lun was completed. 
According to some it seems to have been translated after 
the translation of the “twenty-five thousand ” version, 
that is, in early May, 404 (Seng-jui, Preface to Kumira. 
jiva’s version of the Paiicavimésatikad; T. 55. CST. 8. 52¢. 
53b) ; according to others, the two texts were translated 
conjointly. This latter is the view of the anonymous 
colophon to the Ta-chih-tu lun preserved in CST (T. 55. 
CST. 10. 75b-c), which reads as follows: “The [Tripi- 
taka]-dharmacarya Kumirajiva on the 20th day of the 
12th month under the cyclical sign Hsin-ch‘ou of the 
third year of Hung-shih of the Ch‘in [Dynasty] (= Dee. 
20th, 401 a.p.) arrived in Ch‘ang-an. In the summer 
of the 4th year (= 18th May-l4th August) above the 
West Gate, within the Hsiao-yao Garden, he [began] the 
translation of this upedega-sdstra for Yao, monarch by 
heaven[’s decree]. It was completed on the 12th month 
and 27th day of the 7th year [of this reign-title] (Feb. 
1, 406). Scriptures translated at this same time were 
the Ch‘an-ching (the Tso-ch‘an san-mei ching, T. no. 
614), the Chieh-lii (T. no. 14362), the Pai-lun (Sata{ka}- 
Sdstra, T. no. 1569), and the Cr‘an fa-yao chieh (T. 
no. 616) coming up to some 500,000 words. Taken 
together with this Upadega-Sdstra, these amount to 
1,500,000 words. The first parivarta of the Sdstra con- 
sists of thirty-four chiian, and elucidates and explains 
[only] a single parivarta [of the Sitra]. From the 
second parivarta on down of the text of the complete 
Sdstra, the Dharmdcaérya [Kumirajiva] abbreviated it 
by selecting only the essentials which were deemed sufi- 
cient to set forth and explain the sense of the text [of 
the scripture]. By thus not completing the full explana- 
tion, we have obtained these hundred chiian [of the 
Chinese translation]. If he had translated all of it, 
[the Chinese version] would have come up to ten times 
this [present version; i.e., 1,000 chiian].” 

Although it was a common custom both among Bud- 
dhists and Taoists to exaggerate the dimensions of the 
“Ur-texts” of their scriptures, one can see that the 
treatment of the siitra explication has, indeed, been very 
much curtailed from the beginning of the second pari- 
varta (chiian 35 on). See Demiéville, p. 389; on this 
question of dating, see also p. 383. 

®So Tsumaki Naoyoshi in Téyéd-gakuhoé (Oct., 1911, p. 
358), as cited by Demiéville, Journal asiatique, 
CCXXXVIII (1950), 377, n. 4. 

* Ziircher (pp. 225-227) points out, e.g., thie im- 
portance of the Ta-chih-tu lun in setting forth the 
doctrine of the dharmakdya and the Buddhology co2- 
nected with it; this led to a series of eighteen letters 
chiefly concerned with this problem between Tao-an’s 
(312-385) great disciple, Hui-yiian (334-417 a.p.), and 
Kumirajiva. (The translation into a western language 
of this extremely important correspondence, of which 
a new Japanese translation is early scheduled to appear, 
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js one of the most baffling works as regards its 
textual history. It stands out like an enormous 
jsolated promontory of exegesis almost without 
parallel in Chinese Buddhist literature. Appar- 
ently never quoted or cited in Indian Buddhist 
works, it remained unknown in Tibet until rela- 
tively recent times when it became known only as 
a Chinese source, though other works ascribed to 
Nagarjuna are well-known there. No Sanskrit 
fragments of it have ever been found in Central 
Asia or elsewhere, and it exists in only one Chinese 
version—that of Kumarajiva. All of these points 
have led some scholars to doubt whether the work 
ever existed in Sanskrit. Others have not gone 
that far, but have questioned the traditional view 
that the work as it stands is from the hands of 
Nigirjuna. These questions have aroused awak- 
ened interest since the appearance of a meticu- 
lously annotated French translation of about one- 
fourth of the Chinese text (Chs. I-X VIII) by the 
renowned Belgian scholar of Buddhism, E. 
Lamotte. Thus, P. Demiéville in 1950 in his 
review of the second volume of Lamotte’s transla- 
tion *° has made a careful study of these and other 
problems (largely on the basis of the new Tun- 
huang manuscript materials). Still more recently, 
Hikata Ryusho in the introduction to his edition 
of the Suvikrantavikrami-pariprecha (Fukuoka, 
1958) has devoted a special section to a recon- 
sideration of the vexed question of the authorship 
of the Ta-chih-tu lun. After the careful investi- 
gations of these scholars so much is clear: the 
author—whoever he may have been—was thor- 


is a sine qua non for an evaluation of the evolution of 
the dharmakdya doctrines in China during the fourth 
century.) On the Indian side, we find that the Ta-chih- 
tu lun elucidates, for the purpose of criticising or re- 
futing them, such important non-Buddhistic logical 
schools as the Vaisesika and Saémkhya (T. 25 TOTL. 
10.133b; 15. 171b; 19. 200b-c; 23. 230; 6. 102c; 12. 147e). 
See R. Hikata, Suvikratavikrami-pariprechd-prajid-para- 
mitd- siitra (Fukuoka, 1958), p. Ixiv. 

*It was denied as a work of Nagarjuna by the Ti- 

betans during the time of the Yiian; see Demiéville, 
Journal asiatique, CCXXXVIII (1950), 380; his source 
is the Chih-yiian-lu, ch. VII. 
*Le Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse de Nagar- 
juna (2 vols., Louvain, 1944-49). It is to be hoped that 
Father Lamotte will have the opportunity to continue 
this magnificent work, the copious annotation of which 
Tivals that of his author! 

**Cited above in note six. 

“See chap. V of the introductory essay. 


oughly versed in the Abhidharma literature of the 
Sarvastividin School, and he appears also to have 
been converted to the Madhyamika doctrine. More- 
over, Prof. Hikata would go further; he believes 
that there is, as Chinese tradition affirms, an 
ancient nucleus in the Ta-chih-tu lun which can 
safely be ascribed to Nargiarjuna.** This core of 


authentic material has, however, became confused 
with later accretions, many of which would appear 
to stem from the explanations of the translator 
himself. 

Chiian two of the Ta-chih-tu lun, which is here 
cited by Shih Seng-yu, is devoted to an explication 
of the traditional phrase commencing all Buddhist 


12 Prof. Hikata would analyse the text as consisting 
of three groups of material: (a) clearly not Niagiar- 
juna’s but almost certainly consisting of Kumirajiva’s 
comments (made as explanatory asides for the benefit of 
his Chinese audience) ; (b) clearly acceptable as Nagir- 
juna’s, but not acceptable as by anyone else; (c) mate- 
rial which cannot be assigned to the above two cate- 
gories, but which Hikata would tend (following Chinese 
tradition) to ascribe as presumably steming ultimately 
from Nagarjuna. 

As examples of class (a) above, Hikata cites two 
Jataka tales (the “ Lion” and the “ Bird”) which are 
known only from the Ta-chih-tu lun. Furthermore, 
these tales are found frequently as subjects of wall 
paintings in cave-temples surrounding the Kuccha area, 
which, as is well known, was Kumirajiva’s homeland. 
These are absolutely unknown in South India, the pre- 
sumed land of origin of Nagarjuna. 

As regards class (b), Hikata cites the extensive 
detailed information on the Vaiéesika and Samkhya 
schools. This information he feels is far too detailed to 
represent mere hearsay by a non-Indian; the person who 
wrote it must have known, and been intimately involved 
in, logical controversy—a controversy, moreover, which 
would reflect exactly the intellectual climate of South 
India during the time that Nagarjuna is thought to 
have lived there. Even more striking, is the fact that 
the views presented of the Vaisesika School are “ just 
faithfully those of Vaisesika-sitra, and none of those 
which had undergone the later developments.” These 
views, according to Prof Hikata, represent an earlier 
stage than those which are criticized by Harivarman 
(ca. 250-350 A.pv.) in his Satyasiddhi-Sdstra (known 
only from the Chinese; tr. by Kumiarajiva; T. 32. 239 f.) 
or by Asanhga and Vasubandhu (ca. 400-480 A.D. in his 
opinion). In fact, the exposition of VaiSesika views 
can be considered to represent primitive concepts of the 
Vaisesika-siitra itself. He therefore concludes that the 
author of the—to him—authentic portions of the Ta- 
chih-tu lun seems to have lived after the Vaisesika-siitra 
and before the Nydya-sitra, and that from what is 
known of Nagirjuna’s probable dates the person best 
fitted to fill this position is no other than Nagarjuna. 
See Hikata, pp. lii-lxxxiii. 
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scriptures, and which seals them as the true word 
of the Buddha (Buddhavacana), viz., Evam maya 
Srutam ekasmin samaye ... , Ju-shth wo wen 
i-shth . . . , “Thus have I heard on one occa- 
sion... .” In the course of explaining this 
venerable phrase a recital of the compilation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka according to the Mahayana 
traditions is given, and it is this section which 
Seng-yu here quotes with certain minor changes 
and omissions. 


Translation of the Ch‘u san-tsang chi-chi 


[Table of Contents] 
Historical Records of the Compilation of the 
Tripitaka.** 
A Record of the Issuing of the Tripitaka by 
the Five Hundred Arhat [extracted from 
the Preface to the] Sarvastivida-vinaya."* 


A Record of the Issuing of the Hight Pitaka 
[as related in] the Sitra of the Incarnation 
of the Bodhisattva. 

A Record of Similarities and Differences of 
utterances, Meanings, and Script in the 
Translations of the Serindian (Hu) Lan- 
guages into Chinese.*® 

A Record of Differences in the Translated 
Sitra from Former to Later Times.”* 


(1). Historical Records of the Compilation of 
the Tripitaka (Taken from the Ta-chih-tu 
lun, Mahaprajiiapairamiti-[Sitra]-Sastra) 7° 


13 Chi san-tsang yiian-chi. 

14 Shih-sung lii wu-pai lo-han ch‘u san-tsang chi. 

15 P‘u-sa ch‘u-t‘ai ching ch‘u pa-tsang chi. 

16 Hu han i-ching wen-tzu yin-i t‘ung-i chi. 

17 Ch‘ien-hou ch‘u-ching i-chi. 

18 This section has previously been translated by 
Etienne Lamotte in his partial translation of the Ta- 
chih-tu lun, Le Traité de La Grande Vertu, I, 84-106. 
I have benefited greatly from his translation and, in 
particular, from his restoration of Sanskrit words 
and phrases. However, since in a few instances my 
understanding of the Chinese text differs from his, 
with a consequent difference in translation, and since 
this quoted selection forms an integral part of Seng-yu’s 
first chapter, I have retained it. On the other hand, I 
have kept annotation to a minimum for this selection 
since Lamotte’s masterly detailed commentary to his 
own translation renders such work superfluous. I have, 
however, noted where my translation differs from his. 
Lamotte’s translation will hereafter be referred to as 
Traité. For the original Chinese of this passage see 
T. 25. Ta-chih-tu lun. 2. 66b-70a. 


The Buddha in Kuéginagara’*® between the two 
sala ®° trees attained to complete Nirvana. When 
he lay on a bed with his head to the north,** heaven 
and earth quaked and shook, the lions and the 
hundred beasts”? all roared loudly; gods (deva) 
and men (mdnusa) cried out, and mountains, 
forests, and trees were broken and split apart. 
Goddesses and maidens, innumerable in their 
hundreds of thousands, sobbed confusedly, and 
their tears mingling, they were unable to master 
themselves. All the men of the three [grades] of 
study (Saiksa)?* were entirely disquieted, and 
all men in the [stage] of no [further] study 
(asaiksa) ** meditated on [the truth that] all 


19 (hii-i-na-chieh kuo, the site of the Buddha’s parinir- 
vana. 

2° Sa-lo, possibly the Vatica robusta, a valuable timber 
tree. 

*1 Seng-yu adds here a passage describing the effects 
of the parinirvdna, more or less quoted out of context 
from the Ta-chih-tu lun, which is very much like the 
description of these events as given in the Mahdpari- 
nirvana-sitra. The cosmological stage on which the 
transcendental acts of the Buddha’s career took place 
as presented in the vaipulya texts appealed to the 
Chinese of this time. Since Saékyamuni was for Chinese 
Buddhists the sage par excellence, his deeds were con- 
ceived by them as affecting the entire universe. One 
recognizes in this, of course, the age-old sinitie concept 
of mankind (as represented by the sage) being paral- 
leled with heaven (t‘ien) and earth (ti). A good ex- 
ample of this kind of thinking is found in a quotation 
from the Chou-shu i-chi. (On this work see Ziircher, 
pp- 273 and 286-287, and my article entitled “ Various 
Traditions Concerning the Entry of Buddhism into 
China,” in Phi Theta Annual: Fapers of the Oriental 
Language Honor Society of the University of California, 
IV [June, 1953], 31-93.) In this apocryphal work 
(supposedly relating events which occurred during the 
Chou Dynasty) we find the following description of 
the effects of the parinirvéna, which in part reads: 

“When it came to the 13th year ... at dawn a 
violent wind suddenly arose tearing up and destroying 
the houses of the people, injuring and snapping apart 
the trees. Hills, rivers, the great earth all quaked. In 
the afternoon the heavens became dark and cloudy black; 
in the west there was a white rainbow with twelve 
bands which extended to the north and the south, even 
in the night not vanishing. King Mu asked the Grand 
Astrologer, Hu To, ‘What is this portentous omen?’ 
Hu To answered, ‘In the Western Regions there is 4 
sage who now has attained nirvdna; this is now but 
the sign of his extinction .. .” (T. 52. 478b). 

22 All animals. 

*3In Hinaydna the first three stages of the holy life, 
namely, srota-dpanna, sakrdagdmin, andgdmin. 

24 Arhat. 
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elements (dharma) are altogether impermanent 
(anitya). Only Ananda,?* because of his close 
love, had not yet extirpated, had not left aside 
desires (raéga), and his heart was overwhelmed in 
the sea of sorrow from which he was unable to 
extricate himself. 

At that time Aniruddha®*® said to Ananda, 


You keep the storehouse of the Buddha-law (bud- 
dhadharmapitaka); you ought not, like an ordinary 
person (prthagjana),** yourself be overwhelmed in the 
sea of sorrow. All created and conditioned [elements] 
(samskrta[dharma]) ** are of an impermanent char- 
acter (anitylaksana).*® Moreover, the Buddha has 
commissioned and entrusted the Law (dharma) to you. 
In your present sorrow and depression you have lost 
the instructions which you have received. You ought 
to ask the Buddha, “ After the Nirvdna of the Buddha, 
how are we to practice the Way (mdrga)? Who will 
act as our teacher (dcdrya)? As for [a Bhiksu like] 
Candaka who speaks evil, how are we to abide together 
with him? *° At the beginning of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures what words ought be written first? All kinds of 
things not yet come (dndgatavastu) ** such as these 
[I have mentioned] you ought to ask.” 


When Ananda heard these things, his depressed 
spirits were slightly aroused, and he found the 


*A-nan, the “Saint John” of the Buddha’s im- 
mediate disciples. 

** A-ni-lii-tou, usually given as A-nan-lii. Aniruddha, 
one of the ten great disciples, was noted as the first for 
his “divine eye” (divyacaksus) by means of which he 
was able to see how according to their deeds all beings 
are born and die. As Lamotte notes, the questions which 
Aniruddha here prompts Ananda to ask the Buddha, and 
the Blessed One’s replies, are the ultima verba of the 
word of the Buddha (Buddhavacana). 

** Fan-jen, the profane. 

*SI-ch‘ieh yu-wei-[fa], sarva-samskrta-[dharma}, that 
. all phenomenal things. Ta-chih-tu lun adds the word 
a. 

* Wu-ch‘ang-hsiang, all dharma are considered to be 
conditioned, hence, impermanent. However, the Sar- 
vistivddin School maintained that space (dkdsa) and 
two types of extinction, viz., pratisamkhydnirodha and 
apratisamkhyd-nirodha were eternal. 

*°The Chinese here reads O-k‘ou ch‘e-ni yiin-ho kung- 
chu. Lamotte (Traité, p. 85) translates this as “ [Qui 
sera notre maitre (dcdrya)], notre censeur et notre 
conducteur (Chandaka)? Quelle sera notre retraite 
(uposatha}?” I believe that this is incorrect, and that 
the passage should be understood and translated as 
given above. Candaka was the Bodhisattva’s equerry 
on the famous departure from the palace and renuncia- 
tion of secular life. Unfortunately, he was of a hard 
and stubborn nature and became noted for his wicked 
speech and bad ways. Only after some time was he 
able to conform to the holy life. See below, n. 48. 

" Wei-lai chih-shih. 


strength to consider the Way (mdrga). [Having 
gone to] where the Buddha was lying on a bed, he 
asked the Buddha about these things. 

The Buddha addressed Ananda as follows: 


When I am present, or after I have gone to extinction, 
you will be yourself your refuge (dtmaégarana),*? the 
Law will be your refuge (dharmaégarana) ,** and you will 
not have any other refuge (ananyasarana).** How, O 
Bhiksu, will you have yourself and the Law for refuge 
and not have any other refuge? ** You will regard your 
own proper body (kdyam anupaégyati),*° and there 
always concentrating all your attention (ekacitta) ,** 
your wisdom (prajid) ,** zeal (pratyatna) ,** and energy 
(virya),*° you will reject worldly cravings and the 
suffering [which results from them] (loke’bhidhyd- 
daurmanasya).** You will regard in this way the body 
of others, [then, at the same time] your own body and 
that of others; ‘2 moreover, also in this way you will 
contemplate as the focus of mindfulness (smrtyupa- 
sthdna) your own proper sensation (vedand), thought 
(citta), and elements (dharma).** This is called taking 
the Dharma as a refuge by oneself and not taking 
anything else as a refuge.** Henceforth, the Prati- 
moksa-siitra [Sitra of the Precepts for Liberation] * 
will be your great teacher (mahdcdrya). As is set 
forth in the Praétimoksa-sitra, in that way ought you to 
practice corporal acts (kdyakarman),*® and vocal acts 
(vakkarman).** As for [such as] the Bhiksu Candaka, 
[after my Nirvdna] you ought to deal with him accord- 
ing to the law of Brahma (brahmadanda). If such a 
person’s heart is yielding and submissive, he ought to 
be instructed in the Samthakdtydyana-siitra; he will 
then be able to obtain the Way (mdrga).*® As for the 


82 Tzu-i-chih. 

33] emend the text on the basis of the Ta-chih-tu lun 
to read fa-i-chih, dharma-sasrana, rather than fa-pu-i- 
chih-yii, and have translated accordingly. 

84 Reading with Ta-chih-tu lun, pu-yii i-chih. 

35 Again I follow here the Ja-chih-tu lun. 

36 Nei-kuan shen. 

87 T-hsin. 

38 Chih-hui, prajna; 
words hsien-ch‘ien. 

39 Ch‘in-hsiu. 

49 Ching-chin. 

“1 Ch‘u shih-chien t‘an-yu. 

42 Wai-shen nei-wai-shen i ju-shih kuan. 

*8These are the four smrtyupasthdna (nien-ch‘u, 
“fields” or “focuses of mindfulness”), namely, kaya, 
shen, “body”; vedend, shou, “sensation”; citta, hsin, 
“thought ”; dharma, fa, “ elements.” 

**The CST differs slightly here from the Ta-chih-tu 
lun. 

*5 Chieh-t‘o chieh ching. For a version of the Mila- 
sarvastivdda-pratimoksa-sitra see T. no. 1454. 

46 Shen-yeh. 

47 K‘ou-yeh. 

‘8 Lamotte, Traité, p. 86, translates the preceeding 
passage, of which the Chinese reads, Ch‘e-ni pi-ch‘iu ju 
fan-fa chih jo hsin juan-fu-che ying chiao na-t‘o-chia- 


delete with Ta-chih-tu lun the 
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precious storehouse of the Law (dharmaratnapitaka) , 
which was compiled by me during three incalculable 
periods (asamkhyeyakalpa),** at the beginning one 
ought to write these words: “Thus have I heard on one 
occasion: the Buddha was staying in a certain region, 
in the land of a certain country, in a certain location 
and grove.” And for what reason? Since the sitra of 
all the Buddhas of the past (atitabudaha) and of the 
future (andgatabuddha) *° at the beginning also pro- 
claim these words. All the Buddhas of the present 
(pratyutpannabuddha) ™ at the moment of their ap- 
proaching parinirvdna also teach and proclaim words 
such as these. After I have now gone to parinirvdna, 
the scriptures at the beginning will also proclaim, 
“Thus have I heard ... (evam mayé Srutam .. .).” 
The Buddha then attained parinirvana.*? 


The great Arhat severally, according to their 
wishes, in the mountains and in the forests, by the 
streams and the springs, in the clefts and gorges, 
in place after place, renounced their bodies 
(*adhydtma-tydga) ** and entered into parinirvana. 
Others there were who, soaring up into the empty 
sky (dkdsa), flew off like wild geese (hamsa). 
They manifested all kinds of miraculous trans- 
formations (vikurvana) ** that they might make 
the multitude of people obtain purity of faith 
(Sraddhavisuddhi),®°° and [afterwards] ** they en- 
tered nirvana. 


At that time the Deva of the six [worlds] of 
desire (kdmadhatu), on up to the Deva of the 
worlds of form (ripa-dhdtu) which are wholly 
pure (subhakrtsna),®* beholding these things, in 


chan-yen ching chi k‘o te tao, “Votre conducteur 
(chandaka), 6, Bhiksu, aprés mon Nirvana, sera le 
chitiment selon la loi de Brahmi (brahmadanda).—Si 
quel-qu’un a l’esprit frappé . . . il faudra lui enseigner 
le . . . sitra; alors il pourra obtenir le Chemin.” 
Because of his evil nature (see above, n. 30) the Buddha 
told Ananda, as described here, that the brahmadanda, 
or chastisement according to the law of Brahmi, should 
be pronounced against Candaka. It is said that after- 
wards he attained the fruit of Arhatship. See BD. 
2172c, and Lamotte, Traité, p. 86, n. 1. 

4° 4-seng-chih-chieh. An asamkhyeyakalpa is defined 
in the Ta-chih-tu lun; it is said to be more than ten 
followed by twenty-seven zeroes. 

5° Kuo-ch‘ii wei-lai chu-fo, atitandngatabuddha. 

51 Hsien-tsai chu-fo. 

52 Here a section is left unquoted in the CST account; 
Ta-chih-tu lun is again quoted beginning with the words, 
“The great Arhat....” 

58 She-shen; “abandoned their bodies.” 

54 Shen-pien. 

55 Hsin-hsin ch‘ing-ching. 

56“ Afterwards ” added by Ta-chih-tu lun. 

®™ Concerning these various heavens and gods, see 
Traité, pp. 19-520. 


the Compilation of the “Tripitaka” (I) 


every case were mindful in their hearts of these 
words: 


Since the sun of the Buddha has set and the luni- 
naries of the disciples, who [have attained through] 
meditation (dhydna), and mental stabilization (sa- 
madhi),°* liberation (vimoksa),°® have also been ex. 
tinguished and crossed over (parinirvdna),®° all the 
multitudes of beings will be afflicted by the maladies of 
the klega: desire (raga), [detestation, dvesa], and 
stupidity (moha). As these masters of the medicine of 
the Law (dharma-bhaisajydcérya) now hasten to nir- 
vdna, who will take it upon himself to cure them} 
The disciples who [like] lotus (pundarika) have sprung 
up from within the immeasurable vast sea of wisdom 
(mahdpramanaprajidsamudra) now also wilt and wither 
away; the tree of the Law (dharmavrksa) is broken and 
splintered; the cloud of the Law (dharmamegha) is 
scattered and vanished; the king of the elephants 
(gajapati) of great sagacity (mahajndna) has already 
departed, and the little ones of the elephant (gajapota) 
have, moreover, followed after him; the merchants of 
the Law (dharmavanij) ** have left; from whom can 
one seek the jewel of the Law (dharmaratna)? Let us 
severally gather together in a group [T. 55. CST. 1. 2a] 
and go to visit MahakaSyapa. 


Having performed reverence, they recited a 
stanza (gathd) in praise ; having praised him, they 
then said: “QO Venerable and Compassionate One 
(bhadanta), do you know that the boat of the Law 
(dharmanagara) is about to collapse, that the sea 
of the Law (dharmadhara) is about to become ex- 
hausted, the banner of the Law (dharmapataka) 
is about to be overturned, the lamp of the Law 
(dharmapradipa) about to be extinguished ? Those 
who practice the Way (mdrga) gradually will 
become few; the strength of the wicked, on the 
contrary, will flourish. You ought in your great 
compassion (mahdkarunad) to establish firmly 
(avasthadpayati) the Law of the Buddha.” * 


58 Ch‘an-ting. 

5° Chieh-t‘o. 

°° The parinirvana of the Arhat mentioned earlier and 
the discomfiture of the Deva are mentioned in several 
other sources. For example, it is stated that eighty 
thousand Bhiksu died when Siariputra did, seventy 
thousand when Maudgalyayana passed away, and eight- 
een thousand at the parinirvdna of the Buddha. 

61 Add with Ta-chih-tu lun, dvesa. On these three 
klega, see L. De La Vallée Poussin, L’Abhidharmakoss 
de Vasubandhu (5 vols., Paris, 1923-1931), V, 87-88. 

*2 For an interesting application of this theme of mer 
chants who search for the jewel of the Law, see Demié- 
ville, “La Yogdcdrabhimi de Sangharaksa,” BEFEO, 
XLIV (1954), 352, n. 1. 

*s Lamotte, Traité, p. 89, n. 1, says that also in the 
Chia-yeh chieh ching (T. no. 2027; traditionally elaimed 
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At that time Kaéyapa’s mind, vast and like the 
sea in its clarity and purity, was unmoved (acala). 
After quite a while, however, he replied, “ As for 
what you have said, truly, it is as you have said it. 
The world and the things in it will in no long time 
be without knowledge (jidna) and be blinded in 
darkness.” Thereupon, Mahakasyapa in silence 
received their request. The gods (deva), having 
offered reverence, suddenly were no longer visible, 
each returning by his own way. 

At that time Kaégyapa reflected, “How can I 

make this Law of the Buddha, which is so hard to 
come by in the course of three incalculable periods 
(asamkheyakalpa), last in the world for a long 
time?” Having made this reflection, [he then 
thought], 
I know that if it is to be possible for this Law to last 
in the world for a long time we ought to gather together 
the Sitra, the Abhidharma, and the Vinaya, comprising 
the three storehouses of the Law. In this way it will be 
possible for the Buddha’s Law to last for a long time, 
and the men of future generations will be able to receive 
and practice it. Why is this? The Buddha in age 
after age was diligent in austerities and merciful in 
compassion for the beings; by study he gained this Law, 
and for the sake of others he elucidated and preached it. 
We, also, ought, having received and applied this doc- 
trine of the Buddha, to make it known and open up a 
Way for the conversion [of others]. 


Kasyapa, having pronounced these words, stayed 


on the summit of Sumeru. He struck the gandi 
(“gong”) of bronze ** and pronounced this stanza: 


Disciples of Buddha! 
If you are mindful of the Buddha, 
You ought to requite the mercy of Buddha; 
Do not enter Nirvana! 


to be a translation of An Shih-kao although this is 
highly doubtful; see Otani Seishin, “ An Seiké no yakkyé 
ni tsuite,” Téydgakuhd, XIII [1924], 546-583; also J. 
Przyluski, Le Concile de Rdjagrha: Introduction a 
Histoire des Canons et des Sectes Bouddhiques [Paris, 
1926], p. 4 [this work will henceforth be referred to as 
Przyluski, Concile]) and in the legend of Asoka (i.e., 
the A-yii wang ching and the A-yii wang chuan; for 
these see Przyluski, Concile, pp. 21-22; Przyluski’s tr. 
of the 2nd appears in his La légende de lV Empereur 
Agoka (Agoka-avaddna) dans les texts indiens et chinois 
[Paris, 1923], pp. 311-326; also Przyluski, Concile, p. 
28), the Deva, and notably, Sakra and the four Devardja, 
invite KasSyapa to be mindful of the Law. 

“In the legend of ASoka (Przyluski, Concile, p. 28), 
Kifyapa is also said to have called the assembly by 
striking a gandi which resounds through Jambudvipa 
and the Trichiliocosmos. Lamotte (Traité, p. 91, n. 2) 
also lists other sources for this incident. 


The sound of the gandi conveyed the instructions 
of Mahakasyapa everywhere to the trichiliomega- 
chiliocosmos (trisdhasramahdsahasralokadhatu) ,* 
and they all came to know about it. Those of the 
disciples who had gained miraculous powers 
(rddhibala) ®* all came together to the meeting 
where Mahakasyapa was. 

At that time Kasyapa addressed the congrega- 
tion : 
The Buddha’s Law is about to become extinct. The 
Buddha since the time of three incalculable periods 
(asamkheyakalpa) has practiced all kinds of austerities, 
and has been merciful in compassion (anukampd) 
toward the multitude of beings, and by study he has 
gained this Law. Now that the Buddha has already 
entered Nirvdna, those among the disciples who know 
the Law (dharmajidna,* maintain the Law (dharma- 
dhara) ,°* and recite the Law (dharmabhdnaka) ,® also 
in every case follow him to parinirvana. The Law now 
is on the point of becoming extinct. The beings who 
are to come can well be pitied: having lost the eye of 
wisdom (prajid-caksus),7° in their foolishness and 
stupidity they will be blinded in darkness. The Buddha 
in his great love and compassion (mahdmaitrikarund) ™ 
had suffered for the many beings. We ought respectfully 
to continue and to conform to the Buddha’s doctrine. 
We must wait until we have finished collecting and com- 
piling the tripitaka; then, according to our desires we 
may enter Nirvdna.”* 


All who had come to this congregation received 
this counsel to remain. 

At the time Mahakasyapa selected some 
thousand men.”* Excepting Ananda, all were 


®5 San-ch‘ien-ta-ch‘ien shih-chieh, a system containing 
one thousand million worlds, roughly corresponding to 
our “galactic system”; see De La Vallée Poussin, 
L’Abhidharmakoéga, IV, 170. 

66 Shen-li. 

87 Chih-fa. 

*8 Ch‘ih-fa. 

6° Sung-fa. 

70 Chih-hui yen. 

71 Ta-tz‘u pei-min. 

72 Lamotte (Traité, p. 92, n. 1) observes that also in 
the legend of ASoka (Przyluski, Concile, p. 32), KaSyapa 
forbids the Arhat to enter nirvdna prior to having com- 
piled the Tripitaka. 

78 Lamotte (Traité, p. 92, n. 2) states that according 
to the majority of the sources, this first council consisted 
of five hundred participants. The Vinaya of the Ma- 
hdsdmghika (Przyluski, Concile, p. 204) and Hsiian- 
tsang’s Hsi-yii chi (tr. by Beal, Buddhist Records of 
the Western World [2 vols., London, 1884], II, 161; also 
by Th. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s travels in India 
[2 vols., London, 1904-05], II, 160) give the figure one 
thousand. The Ta-chih-tu lun gives both figures; here 
it speaks of a thousand, but further on (69c) of five 
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Arhat,"* having acquired the six superknowledges 


hundred. Lamotte agrees with Przyluski that its 
account is, therefore, not homogeneous but reflects the 
divergences of its sources. 

*The sources are not in agreement as to whether 
Ananda attained Arhatship before or after the recital of 
the sitrapitaka, or as to whether he was accused of 
certain faults before or after this rehearsal. In the 
Chia-yeh chieh ching (see above, n. 63) it is said that 
he became an Arhat after having been accused of these 
crimes and after having been instructed by the Bhiksu 
Vrjiputra. Then, later, having “obtained the illumina- 
tion of a Buddha,” he recited the Sitra (Przyluski, 
Concile, p. 18). This account does not, however, give 
any aciails as does the Ta-chih-tu lun. As we have seen 
above, the Ta-chih-tu lun states specifically that the ex- 
pulsion and criticism of Ananda was in order that he 
could achieve Arhatship and then recite the scriptures. 
The next account of this is contained in two early 
sources, the Fo pan-ni-yiian ching (T. 1.160b-175c), in 
two chiian, tr. by Po Yiian, otherwise known as Po 
Fa-tzu (on whom see Ziircher, p. 76) during the period 
290-306 A.p., and the Pan-ni-yiian ching, also in two 
chiian (T. 1.176-19la), by an anonymous translator. 
As concerns this latter work, T‘ang Yung-t‘ung believed 
that it could be established as originally having con- 
sisted of one chiian, and that it was translated sometime 
between 436-468 A.p. by Gunabhadra (lived at the Tao- 
ch‘ang Monastery in Chien-k‘ang ca. 415 until his death 
in 429). Recently Kenneth Ch‘en, in his article “ The 
Mahdparinirvdna-sitra and the First Council” (HJAS, 
XXI [1958], 128-133), has pointed out that T‘ang is 
here in error. Ch‘en shows clearly that since the 
Pan-ni-yiian ching is quoted by Hsi Ch‘ao (336-377) in 
the latter’s Feng fa-yao (tr. by Ziircher, pp. 164-167, 
who also noticed the quotations from the Pan-ni-yiian 
ching), the terminus ad quem for its appearance would 
have to be 377 A.p. Jean Przyluski (Concile, pp. 202, 
286) has demonstrated that both the Fo pan-ni-yiian 
ching and the Pan-ni-yiian ching reveal certain affinities 
with the Mahdsémghika Vinaya (e.g., the classification 
of three sthavira with KiaSyapa at the head). They 
may, indeed, represent two versions of one original, 
though there are differences (e. g., in the Fo pan-ni-yiian 
ching the order of the three sthavira are: KiasSyapa, 
Aniruddha, and Katyfiyana; in the Pan-ni-yiian ching: 
KiiSyapa, Aniruddha, and Ananda; in the one Ananda 
is said to be without fear, in the other he is said to be 
frightened, etc.). In the Fo pan-ni-yiian ching Ananda 
is said not yet even to have received ordination! 
(“Ananda est un ‘ habit-blanc,’” Concile, p. 79). In 
the Pan-ni-yiian ching he is said “ not yet to have gained 
the Way ...” (“n’ait pas encore trouvé la Voie... ,” 
T. 1.19la; Concile, p. 79). In the Chuan-chi san-tsang 
chi tsa-tsang chuan (T. no. 2026; translator unknown, 
but the translation seems to have appeared during the 
Eastern Chin [317-420 A.p.]. The expanded title is 
Relation of the Compilation of the Tripitaka and of the 
Tsa-tsang by Kasyapa and Ananda, after the nirvana 
of the Buddha, in the kingdom of Magadha, to the north 
of the city of Seng-ch‘ieh-shih [SamkiSya]. The entire 


(abhijna),"° being possessed of the three clair- 
voyances (vidyd),"° and of mastery in samadhi 
(samddhivasita), they were able to go out from, 
and to enter in, in an inverse or direct manner 
(pratilomanulomatah-[samadhi]) ; they could leap 
over, and surmount [obstacles] (avydghata) ;” 


recital is in Chinese verse of five characters; see Przy.- 
luski, Concile, pp. 89-111) Amanda is said to be a 
$rotra-dpanna (Przyluski, Concile, p. 97). The Dharma- 
gupta Vinaya agrees, on the whole, with the Ta-chih-tu 
lun account. After having been shown by Vrijiputra 
that he still was subject to desire (here differing from 
Ta-chih-tu lun), Ananda retires to a solitary place and, 
having become tired from his striving during the night, 
attains to insight in the dawn just as his head ap- 
proaches the pillow. Later he recites the Sitra. In the 
Milasarvastivadin Ananda is accused of faults before his 
recitation of the Sitra (Przyluski, Concile, p. 277). In 
the P‘u-sa ch‘u-t‘ai ching (see below) Ananda having 
been accused of faults, and having left and returned to 
the assembly, attains Arhatship in the presence of the 
assembly. All this is placed prior to his recital (Przy- 
luski, Concile, p. 127). In the Pali Cullavagga (eleventh 
section) matters are quite different. Ananda finishes 
reciting the five nikdya. Then Kassapa questions about 
certain minor precepts that the Blessed One said might 
be observed or disregarded at the discretion of the order. 
At this point, although presumably Ananda is already 
an Arhat, he is accused of the faults (Przuluski, Concile, 
pp. 148-149). Ananda is also accused after his recital 
of the Sitra in the Mahisdsaka Vinaya, in the legend 
of ASoka (Przyluski, Concile, pp. 277, 21) (Przyluski’s 
tr. of the second of these appears in his La légende de 
VEmpereur Acoka [Agoka-avaddna] dans les teates 
indiens et chinois [Paris, 1923], pp. 311-315), in the 
Vinaya of the Mahdsdémghika (Przyluski, Concile, pp. 
214-215), and in the P‘i-ni-mu lun. (This apparently is 
a matrkaé of a Vinaya of the Haimavata School; it was 
put out by an anonymous tr. between 385-431 A.D.; 
Przyluski, Concile, p. 169.) There, however, we are told 
that Ananda still had not rid himself of the bonds and 
aérava (Przyluski, Concile, p. 171). 

75 On these supernormal powers, which are ubiquitous 
in the sources, see E. Lamotte, Traité, p. 329, n. 1, 
where a bibliography is given of Chinese and western 
sources. Among the more important western works are 
the following: P. Demiéville, “La mémoire des ez- 
istences antérieures,’ BEFEO, XXVII (1927), 283-298; 
Sigurd Lindquist, Siddhi und abhinia, eine Studie aiber 
die klassischen Wunder des Yoga (Uppsala, 1935); L. 
De La Vallée Poussin, “Le Bouddha et les abhijiia,” 
Muséon (1931), 335-342. In the Mahdydnasamgraha of 
Asahga the six abhijad are briefly explained. See E. 
Lamotte, La Somme du Grande Véhicule d’Asaiga, 2, 
fase. 2 (Louvain, 1939), ch. X, pp. 15, 294-295. 

7° By remembrance of former existence one knows the 
past; by the divine eye one knows the future; by the 
exhaustion of the dsrava one knows the present. See 
Przyluski, Concile, p. 6, n. 1. 

77 Tzu-tsai ch‘u-ju ni-shun ch‘ao-yiieh. 
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they knew the esoteric (Buddhist) (adhyatmika), 
and exoteric (non-Buddhist) (bahya) scriptures.”* 
As for the eighteen kinds of great Sutra of the 
heretical sects (tirthika), these, also, they had read 
well and knew. In all cases they were able by 
discussing these doctrines to defeat and humble 
heterodoxy (pdasanda).*® 

Formerly when King Bimbasiara found the Way 
(marga), some eighty-four thousand dignitaries, 
also, each obtained the Way.®® At the time the 
king issued instructions in an order to his officers 
who served within the palace that they should 
regularly give rice and food as an offering to 
support the thousand men. King Ajatasatru ** 
did not continue this rule. At that time Mahaka- 
gyapa reflected and said, “If we always beg our 
food, there will be heretics (tirthika) who will 
come and, by raising objections, abolish and 
nullify this matter of law (vidhi). Now in the 
city of Rajagrha they always set up rice and food 
offerings to support a thousand men. Among 
these may dwell those who compile the storehouse 
of the Law. It is just for this reason that they 
selected a thousand men and these were not able 
to be many.” *” 

At this time Mahakasyapa together with the 


78 Nei-wai ching-shu; according to Przyluski, these 
might refer to canonical and non-canonical writings. In 
general, the works referred to by these terms would in 
Indie sources be the various Brahmanical writings; in 
China, Taoist and/or Confucian classics. 

9 T-hsiieh; CST here omits a sentence; see T. 25. 67c. 
17. On the 18 great sitra mentioned previously, see 
BD. 941b. 

°° Bimbasira met Sikyamuni on two occasions. He 
encountered him the first time in Rijagrha close to 
Pandavapabbata prior to his Enlightenment. On the 
second occasion, after the Buddha’s Enlightenment, 
Bimbasira and all his people were converted. For 
sources on these events, see Lamotte, Traité, p. 30, n. 1. 
P‘in-fou-p‘o-lo wang, or Bimbasara, the famous monarch 
of Magadha, was later imprisoned by his son, AjaitaSatru, 
and died. His capital of Rajagrha, and the Venuvana 
Park, which he had given to Sikyamuni, were intimately 
associated with the Buddha’s preaching. Buddha is said 
to have spent the first, third, fourth, seventeenth, and 
twentieth varsa of his ministry there (Buddhavamsa 
Commentary, p. 3). 

*t A-she-shih wang. Though at first inimical to the 
Buddha and to his teachings, AjitaSatru later was 
converted and became noted for his liberal gifts to the 
order. 

“This is in reply to a question, not quoted by the 
CST earlier, as to why just one thousand were selected 
to compile the Tripitaka. 
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thousand men went to the city of Rajagrha, to the 
Grdhrakita peak.** He said to King Ajataéatru, 
“Give us food to be sent to us daily; now we are 
compiling the storehouse of the Law, and are 
unable to engage in other activities.” 

When on the fifteenth day [of the third 
month] ** they were going to recite the Vinaya, 
Mahakagsyapa entered into sumddhi, and with his 
divine eye (divyacaksus) he glanced about, [say- 
ing], “Now in this congregation whosoever has 
passions (klega) should hence depart ;” There was 
only one person, Ananda, who had not exhausted 
[the klesa].8° Mahakaéyapa, having arisen from 
samadhi, immediately with his hand led Ananda 
out from the congregation, saying, “Now this 
pure congregation is going to compile the store- 
house of the Law. Since in your case the bonds 
[of attachment] (bandhana) ** are not yet ex- 
hausted, you may not remain here.” At this time 
Ananda, ashamed, sorrowful, and silently weeping, 
reflected by himself in these words, “ For twenty- 
five years I accompanied and served the World 
Honored One (bhagavat) ;** I offered my services 


83 Although this council is said to have been held in 
Rajagrha, the sources are not in agreement as to exactly 
where in Rajagrha the proceedings took place; for a 
list of these, see Lamotte, Traité, p. 93, n. 3. 

8 The words in brackets are added by Ta-chih-tu lun, 
68a. 3. 

85 T'a-chih-tu lun adds, “ As for the other nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men, the flux [of impurity] had all been 
exhausted, and they were purified and without defile- 
ment.” See also above, n. 74. 

86 Chieh. There are various lists of these; for a brief 
description see A. Link, “Shyh Daw-an’s Preface to 
Sangharaksa’s Yogdcdrabhimi-sitra and the Problem of 
Buddho-Taoist Terminology in Early Chinese Bud- 
dhism,” JAOS, LXXVII (1957), 6, n. 28. 

87 Ananda was attached to the Buddha as an upasthda- 
yaka in the Blessed One’s fiftieth year. Ananda sup- 
posedly accepted this charge with the following condi- 
tions: that he never make use of the food or garments 
of the Buddha; that he would not accompany him on 
visits among the laity; that he would always have access 
to him. It has always appeared singularly incongruous 
that Ananda should have been subjected to such criti- 
cism and public humiliation at this time. One explana- 
tion was that Ananda was brought by this psychological 
crisis to realize Arhatship. But according to other 
sources, Ananda had already attained that state. Thus, 
we read in a Pali source: “ Lord, this venerable one, 
Ananda, although he has not yet attained to nirvana, 
yet he is incapable of falling into error through parti- 
ality or malice or stupidity or fear, and thoroughly 
have the Dhamma and Vinaya been learnt by him from 
the Blessed One himself.” (Vinaya Texts, 3.372). That 
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right and left, and previously never once did I 
obtain suffering as this. The Buddha truly was 
venerable, compassionate, and patient.” Having 
made this reflection, he said, “ If I were capable of 
the power, long ago I could have obtained the 
Way. However, in the Law of the Buddhas those 


KaSyapa humiliates Ananda in order to arouse him to 
become an Arhat is impossible, since the dogma of an 
Arhat who is infallible and perfect is foreign to primi- 
tive Buddhism; ef. I. P. Minayeff, Recherches sur le 
Bouddhisme (1887), tr. from the Russian into French 
by R. H. Assier de Pompignan as vol. 4 (Paris, 1894) 
of the Bibl. d'Etudes du Musée Guimet; see pp. 216-217. 

Kenneth Ch‘en, in reinvestigating the account of the 
First Council as set forth in the Pan-ni-yiian ching, has 
offered the explanation that the members of the Sangha 
were afraid that Ananda would not tell all that he 
knew unless he was intimidated by them, hence, they 
humiliated him. (Kenneth Ch‘en, “The Mahdpari- 
nirvansiitra and the First Council,” HJAS, XXI [1958], 
128-133. Ch‘en seems unaware of the previous transla- 
tion of this, as well as the Fo pan-ni-yiian ching, in 
Przyluski, Concile, pp. 76-88). Neither of these explana- 
tions to my mind offers a solution. Far better is the 
hypothesis presented by Przyluski. 

Przyluski has raised the question as to whether the 
expulsion of Ananda may not reflect a more primitive 
form of the rite of accusation called pravdrana found 
in early Buddhism. In this ritual (which took place 
seven or eight days before the end of the summer retreat, 
varsa), after the chanting of the scriptures, a formal 
invitation was extended to the Saigha to participate in 
a criticism of faults. The order of precedence followed 
was from the eldest to the most junior. If the nucleus 
of presumed fact in back of this indictment of Ananda 
does correspond to this ceremony, then it should have 
taken place after the rehearsal of the scriptures. How- 
ever, it is difficult to establish the age of these legends. 
Moreover, as seen above, the sources themselves disagree 
as to when the chastisement of Ananda happened. Przy- 
luski, therefore, concludes that “Nous étions done 
fondés & supposer . . . que les rites orthodoxes de purifi- 
cation, tels qu’ils sont décrits dans les Vinaya, différent 
de la cérémonie primitive. Aux premiers temps de Boud- 
dhisme, une sorte d’excommunication prononcée a la 
cléture du varsa permettait sans doute d’expulser le mal 
et de purifier la communauté tout entiére au seuil de 
l'année nouvelle. Cette cérémonie, qui prolongeait un 
état de choses légué par les siécles barbares, finit par 
choquer la conscience des religieux. Un changement 
s’opére dans les esprits, l’un des plus grands parmi ceux 
qui ont transformé ’humanité. A la notion de responsa- 
bilité collective se substitue celle de culpabilité indi- 
viduelle: chacun doit s’accuser de ses propres fautes et 
n’aura plus & répondre de celles d’autrui. La confession 
devant les moines assemblés, qui marque la célébration 
de chaque uposatha, maintient le Samgha en état de 
grice et, dés lors, la pravdrand annuelle perd 4 peu 
prés toute importance et toute signification.” (Przy- 
luski Concile, pp. 277-278). 


who are Arhat may not offer their services right 
and left, nor be subject to [others’] orders. Hence, 
it is just for this reason that there remaiis a 
remnant of the bonds (bandhana), and that they 
are not utterly cut off.” 

[Mahakasyapa] spoke again, “ You all the more 
are at fault (dpatti).® 


It was the Buddha’s 


88 In the accounts of this council KaSyapa reproaches 
Ananda for certain faults. As concerns them, the fol- 
lowing sources, which have been translated and studied 
by Przyluski (Concile), have been brought together and 
the information derived from them set side by side; they 
are: (a) the Fen-pieh kung-te lun (T. no. 1507; a com- 
mentary on the first ch. of the Hkottardgama; the tr. 
is unknown but the work is said to have been translated 
during the Later Han 25-220 a.p.); (b) the Chuan-chi 
san-tsang chi tsa-tsang chuan; (c) the Cullavagga of the 
Pali Vinaya; (d) Mahisdsaka; (e) Vinaya of the 
Sarvastivddin; (f) the legend of ASoka (this includes 
the A-yii wang ching and the A-yii wang chuan); (g) 
the Vinaya of the Dharmagupta; (h) the Vinaya of 
the Mahasdmghika; (i) the Chia-yeh chieh ching; (j) 
the Parinirvana-sitra (i.e., the Fo pan-ni-yiian ching 
and the Pan-ni-yiian ching; (k) the Ta-chih-tu lun; 
(1) the P‘u-sa ch‘u-t‘ai ching. 

For the sake of convenience I have arbitrarily given 
numbers to the various faults listed in the above sources. 
These are: (1) Urging the Buddha to allow women to 
enter the holy life. Ananda is said to have persuaded 
the Blessed One, though much against his will, to allow 
Mahamaiyi Gautami, the Buddha’s aunt and _ foster 
mother, to found the order of nuns. In some sources 
this is said to have caused the Buddhist Law to endure 
in its true aspect for only five hundred or a thousand 
years. It is interesting that at least in one source 
Ananda defends himself on the grounds of his kinship 
with the Buddha’s aunt. Usually, however, his defense 
is the scholastic one that under all previous Enlightened 
Ones there were the four groups of the Buddhist order, 
and that it would be unthinkable that Sikyamuni Bud- 
dha should not have his full complement of followers. 
(Throughout this account one senses the hand of musty 
monasticism.) (2) Ananda allowed novices to be taught 
without having first tested them for a period of four 
months as to their sincerity and fitness to hear and 
understand the Law. It is said that as a result of this 
improper procedure, out of sixty disciples, Ananda lost 
thirty by their returning to lay life. (3) Ananda is told 
by the Buddha that, as regards certain minor precepts 
for the order, after the latter’s demise the monks could 
retain or disregard them as they desired. Unfortu- 
nately, Ananda forgot to ask the Buddha to clarify 
which rules he so designated. It is obvious that great 
stress is laid upon this fault, and that it must have 
caused grave concern to the more conservative literal- 
minded church fathers. (4) Ananda is blamed for 
having stepped on the Buddha’s samghdati. Since nine 
sources mention this event it must have been considered 
a great offense by certain of the clergy. Just what 
happened (if anything) has been lost in the cult 
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intent not to allow women to go forth from their 
homes (pravrajita). You attentively and dili- 
gently urged and begged the Buddha to allow them 


legend that has been built around this supposed slight 
to the Bhagavat. (5) When the Blessed One was 
thirsty, he asked Ananda to fetch him a drink of water 
from a nearby river (called by one source the Ka- 
kutstha ) Ananda refused because he claimed that the 
water was turbid from the crossings of five hundred 
carts. In some accounts, as in the Ta-chih-tu lun, 
Kasyapa rejects this defense by pointing to the miracu- 
lous powers of the Buddha. If there is a nucleus of 
fact to this legend (e.g., Ananda declining to fetch 
water which has been contaminated by the passage of a 
cart) is is easy to see how the developers of the cult- 
legends would seize on this and transform a very ordi- 
nary human event into an occasion to preach the 
Buddha’s supernormal powers. (6) The soiling of the 
Buddha’s body (usually his feet) with the tears of 
women. (7) The disrespect shown the Buddha and the 
disregard for sentient beings evinced by Ananda in his 
ignoring an occasion on which he could have requested 
the Bhagavat to remain in the world for a kalpa. In 
source (j) Ananda puts in the spirited scholastic de- 
fense that if he had asked Sikyamuni to remain on in 
this world for a kalpa or longer there would be danger 
that the Buddha might be present at the same time 
that Maitreya would come into the world. This, of 
course, refers to the doctrine that there cannot be two 
Buddhas present in the world at the same time. If 
there were, the world would be endangered from the 
great weight of goodness present in it. And, as if an 
afterthought of the scholiast who dreamed this up, the 
final argument is offered that the followers of the two 
Enlightened Ones might quarrel. On this see T. W. 
Rhys Davids, The Questions of King Milinda (2 vols., 
Oxford, 1890-94), II, 47-51. In most sources Ananda 
remains abjectly silent. In fact, as Ch‘en points out 
(“The Mahdparinirvana-sutra and the First Council,” 
128-133), the Pan-ni-yiian ching is unique in making 
Ananda get the better of his interlocutors. (8) Ananda 
shows the kosagatavastiguhya to women after the Bud- 
dha’s death; he excuses himself with the plea that he 
desired to make them disgusted with their feminine 
forms that they might seek to be reborn as men and 
strive for goodness in their next lives. (9) Having 
been blamed by the Bhagavat (we are not told for 
what cause), Ananda complained to others of his treat- 
ment and gave offence by so doing. (10) Ananda is said 
to be the only one among the entire assembly still 
subject to three bonds; desire, anger, and ignorance. 
(11) When the Buddha mentioned that Jambudvipa 
was a pleasant place to dwell, Ananda remained silent. 

Comparing this material, we find that all sources 
except (j) list the first fault; only (a) lists the second 
fault; the third fault is listed by all but sources (a), 
(j), and (k); all sources except (a) and (j) relate 
the fourth; sources (a), (c), and (j) ignore the fifth; 
as regards the sixth fault, sources (c), (g) and (h) 
mention this; source (1) blames Ananda for showing the 


to practice the Way. Thus it is that the Buddha’s 
true Law will last five hundred years and will then 
decline and become slight.*® This is your fault.” 

Ananda said, “I had pity and compassion for 
Gautami ; °° moreover, in the Law of the Buddhas 
of the three times (¢ryadhvan) in every case there 
were the four groups [of disciples] ; ®t how should 
it be that our World Honored One (Bhagavat) 
should be alone in not having these?” 

[Mahakasyapa] also said, “When the Buddha 
was about to enter Nirvana, he approached Ku- 
Sinagara. The Buddha at this time had a back- 
ache. Four doubled upper garments (uttard- 
sanga) ** were spread for him to lie on. He spoke 
to you, saying, ‘I am in need of water.’ You did 
not offer to give him any; this is your fault.” 

Ananda said, “ At that time five hundred carts 
and vehicles in going across the stream had made 
the water dirty and turbid; that was why I did not 
fetch any.” 

[Mahakaéyapa] again said, “If it was just then 
that the water was caused to be turbid, the Buddha, 
who possesses a great miraculous power (rddhi- 
bala), could make a great sea of turbid water pure 
and clear; how is it that you did not give him 
any?” 

Again he said, 


Sarira of the Buddha to women, hence, should probably 
be included under this category, as probably also should 
source (i), which blames him for showing the Buddha’s 
body to women, presumably for them to adore; all 
sources except only (a), (b), and (e) blame Ananda 
for the seventh fault; sources (e), (f), (h), (k) men- 
tion the eighth fault, as does (i) also, where this 
characteristic is said to have been shown to a “ multi- 
tude ” instead of to women; only (i) mentions the ninth 
and tenth faults; only (j) mentions the eleventh as a 
separate category. Since the Fo pan-ni-yiian ching joins 
this with number seven, it is clear that this must have 
been the case in the original from which the translations 
were made. 

Concerning the probable significance of these faults, 
see above, n. 87. 

8°Tt was widely believed that after five hundred 
(variant: one thousand) years only the outward sem- 
blance of Buddhism would remain; this is the period of 
pratiripakadharma, the “ Counterfeit Law.” 

°° Ch‘iu-t‘an-mi; Gautami, feminine of the patronymic 
Gautama, was a name used for Mahiprajipati, other- 
wise known as Mahamayai Gautami, the aunt and foster 
mother of the Buddha. 

%1 Bhiksu, bhiksuni, updsaka, and updsakd. 

®2 Qu-to-lo-seng, uttardsanga, a kind of seven-piece 
cassock. 
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The Buddha questioned you, “If a man is well culti- 
vated in the bases of the four miraculous powers 
(rddhipdda), he may abide in the world for an aeon 
(kalpa), or less than an aeon. Of those well cultivated 
in the bases of the four miraculous powers, the Buddha 
is best: shall he abide in the world for a kalpa, or less 
than a kalpa?”** You were silent and did not reply. 
[He questioned you] like this up to three times, and you 
still remained silent. If you had answered that, as the 
Buddha was well cultivated in the bases of miraculous 
power, he ought to abide in the world for a kalpa or less 
than a kalpa, [he would have done so]. Truly, it was 
because of you—you made the World Honored One 
(Bhagavat) enter Nirvdna prematurely. This is your 
fault. 


Ananda said, “ Mara darkened my mind. There- 
fore, I said nothing. It was not my own wicked 
mind that made me thus not answer the Buddha.” 

Kasyapa again said, “ You trod with your foot 
on the Buddha’s cotton ** samghati. This is your 
fault.” 

Ananda said, “ At that time a great wind sud- 
denly arose, and as there was no one to aid me, 
when the gust of wind came it caused my foot to 
fall down. It was not because I did not honor and 
respect [the Buddha] that I trod on the Buddha’s 
robe.” 

[Kasyapa] also said, “ After the Buddha’s Nir- 
vana, you showed to women the mark of the Bud- 
dha’s concealed privates (koSagatavastiguhya).* 
How can you not be ashamed about this? This is 
your fault.” 

Ananda replied, “I thought at that time that 
if the women were to see the mark of the Buddha’s 
concealed privates they would be ashamed of their 
feminine form, and would aspire to seek a mascu- 
line body, and that they would plant blessed and 
virtuous deeds in order to realize by cultivation 
and practice the characteristics of a Buddha. 
Hence, I showed them. It was not because I was 
lacking in shame that I broke a prohibition.” 








** This sentence is inadvertently left out in Lamotte’s 
translation. 

* Tieh. According to Przyluski (Concile, p. 63) this 
signifies fine cotton or wollen cloth. From this material 
the Buddha’s cassock was made; see Przyluski, “ Le 
Parinirvana et les funérailles du Bouddha,” Journal 
asiatique, 11th ser., XI (1918), 501 and 514-518. .Seng- 
chia-li, Samghati, was a kind of assembly cassock of 
from nine to twenty-five pieces. 

% Vin-tsang-hsiang. One of the signs of a perfected 
Buddha was the concealment of the male organ in a 
sheath like that of the horse. On this special char- 
acteristic, see Lamotte, Traité, p. 275, n. 1. 





Mahakagyapa said, “You have six faults 
(duskrta).°° You ought to confess (pratidesana) 
those trespasses in the Sangha.” 

Ananda said that he would respectfully follow 
the instructions of Mahakasyapa and of the Order. 
At that time Ananda knelt at length with joined 
palms and uncovered on his side his right shoulder 
(ekimsam uttarasangam krtvad), removed his 
leather sandals, and wholly confessed the six 
faults. Mahakasyapa then once more from among 
the Sangha led Ananda forth with his hand, saying 
to him, “ Cut off completely your flux of impurities 
(dsrava),** and afterwards come back among us. 
If the remaining bonds (bandhana) are not com- 
pletely brought to an end, you will not come.” 
Having spoken thus, he himself closed the gates. 

At that time the Arhat consulted together say- 
ing, “ Who is competent to compile the storehouse 
of the Law?” Aniruddha said, “ Sariputra.°* who 
was the second Buddha, had a good disciple named 
Gavampati.®® Gentle, sweet, and refined, he always 
stays in a close retreat, and he has an excellent 
knowledge of the Dharmapitaka.* At present he 


*° Although six are mentioned only five are listed. 

®7 Lou, literally, “flux.” There are four of these: 
kdma-, bhava-, avidyd-, and drsty-, respectively, “ de- 
sire,” “[craving for] existence,” “unwisdom,” and 
“ [wrong] views.” 

*8 She-li-fu. 

°° Chiao-fan-p‘o-t‘i, Gavimpati, literally, “Lord of 
Oxen,” here said to have been a disciple of Siriputra, 
is also mentioned as one of the four friends (the other 
three were Vimala, Subahu, and Pirna) of Yeh-she, 
YaSas (or YaSodeva, Pali, Yasa), another disciple of 
the Buddha (BHS, p. 445, s.v. YaSas and Yasodeva). 
Przyluski (Concile, pp. 239-256; see especially p. 242) 
has shown that there is a corresponding analogy to this 
name in a title used in reference to Siva: Pasupati 
(“Lord of Beasts”). This latter name, an ancient 
epithet for Rudra-Siva, appears already in the Atharva 
Veda, and it exactly matches Gavimpati. Even more 
striking, however, as Przyluski observes in his brilliant 
analysis of this myth, is the fact that Gavimpati is 
found in the Mahdbhdrata as one of the names of Siva. 
There is little doubt, therefore, that there was borrowing 
in the creation of this Buddhist figure. Lamotte (Traité, 
p- 97, n. 2) remarks that this episode of Gavimpati is 
also reported in the Chia-yeh chieh ching (Przyluski, 
Concile, pp. 6-11), in the legend of ASoka (Concile, pp. 
29-32), the Chuan-chi san-tsang chi tsa-tsang chuan 
(Concile, pp. 96-97), the Fen-pieh kung-te lun (Concile, 
pp- 115-116), and in the Milasarvastivddin Vinaya (W. 
W. Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha [London, 1884], 
pp. 149-150). 
10° The Ta-chih-tu lun differs slightly here. 
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is up in the heavens in the Sirisavana.1" We 
could send a messenger to invite him to come.” 

Mahakasyapa said to a [Bhiksu] who was re- 
cently ordained,** “You ought be a messenger 
for the Sangha to go up in the heavens to the 
Sirisavana where Gavampati is dwelling. Having 
arrived there, you will say to Gavampati, “Ma- 
hakagyapa and the Arhat who have brought the 
impurities to an end (ksindsrava)** are all 
gathered in Jambudvipa. The Sangha has busi- 
ness to do with the Great Law. You may make 
haste and come!” 

This Bhiksu was delighted and, reverently con- 
senting, received the Sangha’s orders. Having 
prostrated his head and face [to the earth] toward 
the Sangha (sangham Ssirasdbhivandya),** and 
having circumambulated them three times to the 
right (trihpradaksinikrtya),?* like a bird with 
wings of gold (garuda), he soared aloft and left. 

Having arrived and prostrated [his face] at his 
feet, he said, “ Mahakasyapa has said, “ Now the 
Order has business with the Great Dharma; you 
may make haste and quickly come to look over the 
congregation, which is like a heap of jewels” 
(ratnakita). 

At that time Gavampati harbored doubts in his 
heart, and so he said to this Bhiksu, “ It is not that 
the Order is engaged in disputing and quarrelling 
(vividavastu) °° [T. 55. CST. 1. 3a] that they call 
me, is it? There are not schisms in the Sangha 
(sanghabheda),*°* are there? The Sun of the 
Buddha has not become extinct?” 

That Bhiksu said, “Truly, it is as you have 
said. The great Teacher (mahdcadrya), the 
World Honored One (Bhagavat), has gone to 
extinction (Nirvaéna).” 

Gavampati said, “The Buddha has gone to ex- 


101 Shih-li-sha-shu yiian, Sirisavana. Lamotte (Traité, 
p- 98, n. 1) states that this is the Serisakavimdna of 
the Pali sources, a palace located in the world of the 
Four Great Kings (caturmahdrajaka). Cf. T. W. Rhys 
Davids and E. J. Carpenter, ed., Dighanikdya (3 vols., 
Pali Text Society, London, 1890-1911), II, 356. Because 
of the merits of good deeds (karman) done in his former 
lives, Gavimpati was residing in calm in this Sirisa 
palace. 

** According to other sources, Piirna or Suprabuddha. 

*°8 Chu lou-chin. 

204 T“ou-mien-li-seng. 

1% Yu-jao san-tsa. 

766 Tou-cheng. 

107 P‘o-seng-che. 
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tinction too quickly. The eye of the world (loka- 
caksus) *°* has been extinguished. Following the 
Buddha in turning the Wheel of the Law (dhar- 
macakra), the Great Leader,*°® my Upadhyaya," 
Sariputra, now where is he?” [The Bhiksu] re- 
plied, “ He has already entered into Nirvana.” 

Gavampati said, “As the great teachers, the 
leaders of the Law, have each severally departed, 
what is there for me to do? Now where is 
Mahamaudgalyayana ? ” 114 

[The Bhiksu] replied, “He also has gone to 
Nirvana! 

Gavampati said, “The Law of the Buddha is 
about to disintegrate. The great men have de- 
parted. The beings are to be pitied. The Ayusmat 
Ananda, what does he do now?” 

[That Bhiksu] answered, “The Bhiksu Ananda, 
plunged in sorrow and sadness, weeps bitterly, and 
he is unable to master himself.” 

Gavampati said, Ananda’s afflictions (klesa) 
arise from the fact that he has bonds of affection 
(anunaya-bandhana), and that he cannot separate 
himself from the sufferings of. life. How is 
Rahula, then?” 

[The Bhiksu] said, “Having attained Arhat- 
ship, he, therefore, has neither sorrow nor sadness. 
He merely bears in mind the fact that all elements 
(dharma) have the characteristics of impermanence 
(anityalaksana).” 

Gavampati said, “It is hard to cut off affection 
even if one is able to cut it off.” He also said, “I 
have lost the Great Teacher, the World Honored 
One, therefore, after all, of what use is it to remain 
here? My Upddhydya and the great teachers also 
have already gone to extinction (Nirvana). I 
now am not able to go down to Jambudvipa. Now 
immediately from here I will enter parinirvana.” 

Having said this, he immediately entered 


108 Shih-chien yen. 

10° Chuan-fa-lun ta-chiang, more generally, Fa-chiang, 
Dharmasend-pati, an epithet of Sariputra. 

110 Ho-shang. 

111 Mo-ho-mu-chien-lien, Maudgalyiyana, is the gotra- 
name and usual appelation of Kolita, who was often 
paired with the venerable Siriputra among the ten 
leading disciples of Sakyamuni. According to the story 
of his conversion, he was formerly an ascetic and a 
friend of Sariputra. The two friends had agreed that 
the first to find the truth would reveal it to the other. 
Siriputra, having found the Buddha, brought Maud- 
galyaiyana to him. Maudgalyadyana was noted especially 
for his miraculous powers (rddhibala). 
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samadhi and, leaping aloft into the empty air, his 
body emitting brilliant rays of light (rasmipra- 
bhdsa), [he performed] all kinds of supernatural 
metamorphoses (pratihdrya).“* From his body 
he made fire appear which then consumed his 
body. From his body water appeared which flowed 
in four streams. When these reached to where 
Mahakasyapa was, from within these waters a 
voice spoke this stanza: 

Gavimpati bows his head in salutation 

To the wonderful assumbly, to the supreme 

Sangha of venerables! 
Having heard of the Buddha’s Nirvana, 
I follow Him and depart, 


Like the great elephant which, having left, 
is followed by the little elephants. 


Then the recently ordained Bhiksu, bearing the 
vestment and bowel, returned to the Sangha. 
During the interval of this time, Ananda re- 
flected, seeking to bring the remaining bonds to 
an end. That night he had seated himself in 
dhyana, and had practiced diligently and zealously 
the search for the Way (mdrga). This Ananda 


was great in wisdom (prajid), but was weak in 
stabilization of mind (samadhi), and he was un- 
able to gain the Way. If his samadhi and prajita 


had been equal, he could have obtained the Way 
quickly. 

Later that night, he was about to leave. His 
fatigue being extreme, he lay down to rest. As 
he was reclining on the bed, and when his head was 
approaching the pillow—suddenly he gained En- 
lightenment. Like a stroke of lightning cleaving 
the darkness he saw the Way. Ananda in this way 
entered the Diamond samadhi (vajrasamddht) ,* 
and broke asunder the mountain of the afflictions 
(lesa). He obtained the three clairvoyances 
(vidya), the six superknowledges (abhijid), and 
the eight deliverances (vimoksa) entirely, and be- 
came an Arhat of great power. Immediately while 
it was yet night, he went to the gate of the hall 
where the Sangha was and, knocking at the gate, 
cried out. Mahakasvapa asked him, “Who is 
knocking at the gate?” 

He answered, “TI am; Ananda!” 


112 Shen-pien. The production of water and fire from 
the body are twin miracles (yamakapratiharya), which 
the Buddha performed on several occasions, and which 
the saints produce frequently at the moment of their 
Nirvdna. 

8 Chin-kang-ting. 
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[Kasyapa] again asked him, “Why have you 
come ?” 

He replied, “To night I have found the end of 
all the flux of impurity (dsravaksaya) !” 

“[There is then no need] for me to open the 
gate for you. You may come in through the 
keyhole.” 

Ananda replied, “So be it.” And immediately 
by means of his miraculous power (rddhibala) 
[T. 55. CST. 1. 3b] he entered through the keyhole 
of the gate.** He prostrated himself before the 
feet of the assembly and confessed [his faults]. 

Mahakasyapa said, “Never again will you be 
blamed.” Mahakasyapa rubbed his head with his 
hand, “This is why for your sake I had you seek 
the Way.'*® You ought, therefore, neither to dis- 
like nor to hate me. Moreover, I likewise have 
brought you to prove yourself. For example, when 
one draws with one’s hand in the empty air there 
is nothing that stains or adheres to it.%* The 
mind of an Arhat is also like this. Return to your 
original seat!” *** 

At this time those in the Sangha had once again 
assembled for consultation, and they were remark- 
ing that as Gavampati had chosen Nirvana, who 
again was there competent to compile the Dharma- 
pitaka? Then Aniruddha said, “There is the 
Ayusmat Ananda; among the disciples of the 
Buddha he constantly served and was close to the 
Buddha. For his ability in hearing the Siéra, and 
in retaining them, the Buddha constantly ex- 
claimed in admiration and praised him. There is 
only Ananda who can compile the storehouse of 
the Law.” 

At this time Mahakasyapa rubbed Ananda’s 
head and said, “The Buddha has commissioned 
you repeatedly with the command that you retain 


1144 Emending fei-men, which makes no sense, to read 
with the Ta-chih-tu lun, men-yao-k‘ung. In the Vinaya 
of the Mahdsdimghika (Przyluski, Concile, p. 209), 
Ananda finds the door locked but does not enter through 
the keyhole. 

115 Delete to accord with Ta-chih-tu lun, 69a, the re- 
dundant ku in the corresponding CST passage. 

116 One is reminded by this example that in the archaic 
period of Chinese Buddhist translation Arhat was ren- 
dered by wu-chu, “ without attachment,” or “ having no 
adherence.” For the equivalence see T. 55. OST. 1. 5a. 21. 

17 Lamotte (Traité, p. 101, n. 1) states that in the 
Chia-yeh-chieh ching (Przyluski, Concile, p. 16) and the 
Mahdsaémghika Vinaya (Concile, p. 209) KaSyapa also 
makes excuses to Ananda. 
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(dharayati) ** the Dharmapitaka. You should 
requite the Buddha’s mercy. In what place did 
the Buddha for the first time preach the Law? 
Those of the great disciples of the Buddha who 
were competent to guard the Dharmapitaka have 
all gone to extinction. Only you alone remain. 
Now you ought, in accordance with the thought of 
the Buddha, having pity and compassion for the 
many beings, to compile the storehouse of the 


Law.” 

At this time Ananda, having prostrated himself 
before the Sangha, sat on the lion throne (sim- 
hasana). Then, Mahakasgyapa spoke this stanza 


(gatha) : 


The Buddha is the Holy King of Lions; 

Ananda is the Buddha’s son (Buddhaputra) ! 

He overlooks the Assembly where there is no Buddha; 

Likewise the Assembly of Venerables, 

Deprived of the Buddha, has lost its awe-inspiring 
might (prabhdva), 

As the void [of night] when deprived of the moon, 

Though there be the constellations, yet is lacking in 
splendor ; 

You, O Great Man of Wisdom, speak! 

You, O Son of Buddha, ought to expound! 

What was the place where the Buddha first preached? 

Now you ought to bring this forth, to make it mani- 
fest! 


At this time the Ayusmat Ananda, with singular 
mindfulness (ekacitta), joined his hands, and 
facing the place of the Buddha’s Nirvana, ad- 
dressed them as follows: 


When the Buddha first preached the Dharma, 

That time I did not see. 

It is thus that I have heard it told in tradition 
(paramparayda) : 17* 

The Buddha was in Varanasi,?*° 

There the Buddha for the sake of the five Bhiksu 

First opened the Gate of Immortality (Amrtadvara). 

He preached the Law of the Four Truths: 

The Truth of suffering,** its aggregation,’** its 
extinetion,** and the Way *** thereto. 


18 Oh‘ih. 

4° Chan-chuan wen. 

20 Po-lo-nai, the modern Benares, where the Buddha, 
as indicated in the text, preached his first sermon to his 
former five companions. These former disciples of 
Sikyamuni had earlier deserted him when the Bodhi- 
sattva renounced extreme asceticism as unprofitable for 
the realization of spiritual truth. 

1 K‘u, duhka. 

22 Ohi, samudaya. 

23 Mieh, nirodha. 

** Tao, marga. 
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Ajiaita Kaundinya ?*° 

Was the first to gain the view of the Way (daréana- 
mdrga) ; 17° 

A multitude of eighty thousand Deva also all entered 
on the Traces of the Way (srota-dpanna) ! ” 1*? 


When the thousand Arhat had heard this pro- 
nouncement, they then mounted up into space as 
high as seven tdla trees; *** all said, “The force of 
impermanence is great (anttyatabala)! As our 
eyes have seen the Buddha preach the Law, now 
then speak and we will attend.” And they then 
pronounced this stanza: 


We have seen the marks of the Buddha’s body,?** 

Like unto a ruddy golden hill: 

The massed virtues of these marvelous marks have 
been extinguished ; 

Only fame alone remains! 


The Ayusmat Aniruddha then pronounced this 
gatha: 
Alas! All in the world is impermanent, 
As the [reflected image of the] moon in the waters 
or the [pithless] banana plant.'*° 
He whose merits and virtues filled the three worlds, 
Has been destroyed by the wind of impermanence! 


At that time Mahakasyapa again pronounced 
the following stanza: 


The power of impermanence is very great! 

Fools and sages, the impoverished and the noble, 

Those who have found the Way, and those who have 
not found it, 

125 A-jo-chiao-ch‘en-ju; one of the first five Bhiksu 
converted, and the first to achieve an understanding of 
the Buddha’s teaching following the latter’s Enlighten- 
ment. He is said to have been a former prince of Ma- 
gadha and the maternal uncle of SAkyamuni. 

126 Chien-tao. 

127 Tao-chi, the first of the four fruits of Hinaydna 
sancity. For the equivalence, see Demiéville, “La Yo- 
carabhimi,” p. 406, n. 1. 

128 To-lo shu, Tala, the Palmyra or Fan Palm, whose 
leaves (pattra) are used for writing, is described as 
seventy or eighty feet in height. This formula also 
occurs in the form “as high as eight Tala trees.” The 
meaning is simply, “ very high.” 

129 Qn these marks, see Lamotte, Traité, p. 271, and 
the bibliography listed there. A recent study is A. 
Wayman, “Contributions Regarding the Thirty-two 
Characteristics of the Great Person,” Liebenthal Fest- 
schrift, pp. 243-260. 

130 Favorite Buddhist similes for the inconstancy of 
phenomenal things. As in the case of a banana plant 
which can be stripped leaf from leaf, so can all things be 
analyzed into infinitesimals of becoming (dharma) with- 
out involving a substance or ego. 
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Altogether are unable to avoid it. 

Neither clever words, nor marvelous jewels, 

Neither guile, wiles, nor strong dispute 
{can win over it]: 

As fire consumes all things, 

Just so are the law and characteristics of im- 
permanence! 


Mahakasyapa said to Ananda,’*! “From the 
Dharmacakrapravartana-sitra**? up to the Ma- 
haparinirvana,’* the collection [of scriptures] 
forms the Four Agama:*** (1) Ekottaragama,** 
(2) Madhyamagama,* (3) Dirghagama,** and 
(4) Samyuktagama.*** This we call the store- 
house of the Law of the Sutra (Sitradharmapi- 
taka) .” 289 


**1 Lamotte (Traité, p. 103, n. 1) observes that the end 
of this chapter gives an account of the compilation of 
the Buddhist texts. He further notes that the sources 
are not in complete accord as to what works or division 
of works were compiled. Thus we find: (a) The writ- 
ings are divided into two parts: Dharma and Vinaya. 
Upali recites the Vinaya, and Ananda sets forth the 
Sitrapitaka (Pili Vinaya, and the Vinaya of the Ma- 
hisdsaka; see Przyluski, Concile, pp. 143-147). The 
Elders receive the Agama from Ananda and write the 
rules and precepts (Concile, pp. 85-86). Ananda recites 
first of all the Dharmapitaka, then Upali the Vinayapi- 
taka (Vinaya of the Mahdsdmghika; Concile, pp. 211- 
216). (b) A Médtrkd, or catechism, is added to the first 
two pitaka, Ananda recites the Sitrapitaka, Upali the 
Vinayapitaka, KaSyapa the Mdtrka (according to the 
legend of Agoka). It is likely that the later Abhidhar- 
mapitaka developed from some type of primitive mdtrkd. 
(ec) The writings are divided into three pitaka, but there 
is no certainty as to their order of composition, or as 
to who recited them. Upali recites the Vinaya, Ananda 
the Sitra and the Abhidharma (Vinaya of the Sar- 
vastivddin, Concile, pp. 227-231; Vinaya of the Dharma- 
gupta, Concile, pp. 187-195; and the Ta-chih-tu lun). 

182 Chuan-fa-lun ching, supposedly the first sermon 
preached by the Buddha after his Enlightenment. For 
an early Chinese tr. of this scripture ascribed to An 
Shih-kao, see T. no. 109; ef. also T. no. 99 (379), and 
T. no. 110. ‘ 

138 Ta-pan-nieh-p‘an, the Sitra of the Great Demise; 
for Chinese versions of this scripture recounting the last 
acts and words of the Buddha’s career, see T. nos. 5, 6, 
7, 374, and 375. 

134 4-han. 

135 T'seng-i a-han, T. no. 125. 

136 Chung a-han, T. no. 26. 

137 Ch‘ang a-han, T. no. 1. 

138 Hsiang-yin a-han. 

189 Hsiu-tu-lu fa-tsang. Lamotte (Traité, p. 103, n. 2) 
says that according to some scholars (S. Lévi, “ Les seize 
Arhat,” Journal asiatique, 11th ser., VIII (1916), 31- 
32; Przyluski, Concile, pp. 352-353) the order in which 
the Agama are cited is of some importance. Lamotte 
(ibid.) lists the order of citation in the various sources. 


The Arhat again asked, “Who is competent to 
understand fully and compile the Vinayapi- 
taka?” *4° They all said, “The Ayusmat Upali™ 
is among the five hundred Arhat the first in re- 
taining the discipline (vinayadhara).1** We will 
now invite him.” And they immediately invited 
him to arise and come to the lion throne. They 
asked him at what place did the Buddha preach 
for the first time the Vinaya and assemble the 
prohibitions (sila) .1** 

Upali, having received the order of the Sangha, 
and having seated himself on the lion throne, 
[said]: 


Thus have I heard on one occasion: The Buddha was 
in Vaisali.*** At that time, Sudinna,"** the son (putra) 
of the master of the house (Kalanda) ,1** for the first 
time had a concupiscent desire. It was for this reason 
and under these conditions that there was assembled for 
the first time [the list of] great faults: 

(1-3). the explanations pertaining to the two hundred 
and fifty prohibitions (Pancdsaddvisatasilasamprayukta- 
kartha) 147 in three sections (varga) ,48 

(4). the Seven Precepts (Saptadharma) ,3+° 

(5). the Bight Precepts (Astadharma) °° 

(6). the Bhiksunivinaya?™ 

(7). the Ekottara, 

(8). the Updliparipreché}™* 

(9). the Ksudrakavarga,** 

(10). the Kuégalavarga; *** thus, these eighty varga 
comprise the Vinayapitaka™* 


140 P*i-ni tsang. 

141 Yu-po-li. 

142 Oh‘ih-lii. 

143 Chieh, Sila. 

144 P*j-she-li, VaiSali, translated into Chinese as kuang- 
yen ch‘eng, “ extensively adorned city.” A kingdom and 
city of the Licchavis, where the second council was sup- 
posedly held. It is located near Basarh, and north of 
Patna. On this second council see M. Hofinger, Etude 
sur le Concile de Vaisdli (Louvain, 1946). 

145 Hsii-lin-na. 

146 (hia-lan-t‘o, Kalanda, further glossed in the text 
as chang-che. Taking these as an entire name, this 
would be Sudinna-kalandaputra. On this sin of Sudinna, 
see for other sources, Lamotte, Traité, p. 104, n. 1. 

147 Hrh-pai-wu-shih chieh-i. 

148 Py, varga. 

149 Oh‘i-fa. 

160 Pa-fa. 

151 Pi-ch‘iu-ni pi-ni. 

152 Yu-po-li wen. 

153 T'sa-pu. 

154 Shan-pu. ; 

185 Lamotte (Traité, pp. 104-105, n. 2) notes that this 
list is none other than the table of contents of the 
Shih-sung lii, the Sarvdstivddin Vinaya. The number 
eighty (which should read ten) is a mistake. For an 
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The Arhat again reflected together, “We will 
invite Ananda to compile the Abhidharmapitaka,” 
and they invited him in these words: “ Arise, 
approach the lion throne. Where was the Buddha 
when he first preached the Abhidharma?” Ananda, 
having received the command of the Sangha, said: 


Thus have I heard on one occasion: The Buddha was 
in the city of Sravasti.°* At that time the Buddha 
addressed the Bhiksu: “ All those who have the five 
frightful things (bhaya),**’ the five sins (dpatti) °° 
and the five hates (vaira) ,*°° and who have not quenched 
them, for this reason, in this life receive corporal and 
mental sufferings that are immeasurable. Moreover, in 
their later lives they will fall into the evil ways 
(durgati).*°° All those who have rid themselves of these 
five frightful things, five sins, and five hates, for this 
reason, in their present lives receive all kinds of corporal 
and mental pleasures, and in their lives they are born 
up in the heavens (svarga),** or in a pleasant [abode] 
(sukha[vihdra]).*°* What are the five frightful things 
that need to be put afar? 

(1). murder (prdndtipdta) ,*** 

(2). theft (adattdddna) ,** 

(3). illicit sexual relations (kdmamithydcara) °° 

(4). falsehood (mrsdvdda) ,1** 

(5). drinking of intoxicants (madyapdna):*** thus, 
these we call the Abhidharmapitaka.” 1° 


explanation as to how this error came about, see La- 
motte, ibid. The Vinaya of the country of Mathura, 
with its Jataka and Avaddna, counted eighty chapters. 
See Przyluski, “Fables in the Vinayapitaka of the 
Sarvdstivddin School,” Indian Historical Quarterly, V 
(1929), 1-5. In other sources, however, the Vinayapitaka 
is analyzed in quite a different manner. For references 
see Przyluski, Concile, p. 402. 

°° She-p‘o-t‘i ch‘eng, Sravasti, usually transliterated 
simply as She-wei, the ancient city and kingdom five 
hundred miles NW of Kapilavastu. Srivasti was a 
favorite resort of the Buddha, the Jetavana being there. 

*7 Explained in the text following. 

**8 On these five groups of sins to which monks may be 
subject, see BHS, s.v. dpatti, with appropriate refer- 
ences. 

89° Wu-yiian. 

**° Wu-tao, namely, birth as an animal, a preta, or an 
infernal being. 

161 Tien. 

162 Ta-chih-tu lun adds ch‘u, “ abode,” shang-lo ch‘u. 
283 Sha-sheng. 

1 Fon. 

65 Hsieh-yin. 

186 Wang-yii. 

87 Vin-chiu. 

*S Lamotte (Traité, p. 106, n. 1) observes that this 
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When the three storehouses of the Law had been 
compiled, the Deva, men (manusa), the Naga 
kings (ndgaraja), and the like, made offerings of 
divers kinds: celestial flowers (puspa), perfumes 
(gandha), banners (patadka), parasols (chattra), 
and garments (vastra). This they did in order to 
make offerings to the Law. Thereupon, they pro- 
nounced this stanza: 


Because of pity and compassion for the world 

There have been compiled the three storehouses of 
the Law. 

The Omniscient who has the Ten Powers (daéga- 
bala) : 1°° 

The wisdom of his speech is a lamp which illumines 
[darkness (avidyd)]! 17° 


The abridged recital of the three storehouses is 
ended.*™* 


statement of the Abhidharmapitaka is taken almost 
verbatim from the Vinaya of the Sarvdstivddin School, 
the Shih-sung lii, T. no. 1435, chiian sixty, 449a (tr. in 
Przyluski, Concile, p. 231). According to the Shih- 
sung lii, the Buddha preached the Abhidharma for the 
first time at Srivasti. Actually, as Lamotte remarks, 
according to the Anguttara, 3, 204-205, it was in the 
garden of Anathapindika, the Jetavana, in Sravasti that 
the Buddha set forth the five frightful things with which 
our text is here concerned. This Avguttara text (quoted 
by Lamotte) seems not to have any correspondences in 
the Chinese Agama. The Pali Anguttara has incorpo- 
rated a sermon into the nikdya which is considered by 
other schools as forming part of the Abhidharmapitaka. 

16° For a short listing of these ten powers, see Soot- 
hill and Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist 
Terms (London, 1937), p. 46, s. v. dagabala. 

170 For the last line the Ta-chih-tu lun version reads: 
shuo chih wu-ming teng; OST gives for wu, kuang, 
“jllumines.” Lamotte here follows Przyluski’s earlier 
rendering (Concile, p. 72), and translates this as, “ La 
sagesse de ses paroles est la lampe qui détruit l’igno- 
rance.” However, this rendering is impossible unless 
one takes wu in two senses, viz., as a verb, “ to do away 
with,” and then as the first item in the compound 
wu-ming, avidyd. Although allowance must be made for 
the fact that this is verse, still the CS7 version because 
of these difficulties seems preferable. Moreover, wu and 
kuang could easily be confused graphically. 

171 Seng-yu here concludes his quotation from the 
Ta-chih-tu lun with this general account of the compila- 
tion of the Tripitaka; for the unquoted remainder of 
this chapter, see Lamotte, Traité, pp. 106-114 (cor- 
responding to Ta-chih-tu lun, 2.70a-70b). 
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PisaN IN THE Re Vena is the Lord of the 
Way (pathas pate 6.53.1). He is invoked as the 
“Glowing One” (dghrni).1. His own name, 
Pisan, is connected in the Rg Veda with pusti 
(nourishment; 4.3.7; 10. 26.7) and can be taken 
to signify “the Nourisher.”* His own sacrificial 
offering is gruel (karambha, 3.52.7; 6.57.3) a 
very special sacrificial food not given to any other 
god. Soma, the Elixir of Life, is their offering. 
Piisan is not offered any Soma, but he drives one 
and the same chariot (2.40.3; 1.23.15) with 
Soma, that great divinity. Pisan’s draught- 
animal is the goat (6.55.3,4). It climbs the steep 
and steady path of Piisan’s perennial cycle. There 
he finds hidden treasure (nidhi, 8.29.6) and 
gives wealth in abundance (6.55.1,3; 9.88.3; 
8.31.11; 1.89.6). There he also puts his foot on 
the two-faced evil one (1.42.4) and he lacerates 


the heart of every man (6.53.8), yet he is the 


herdsman of creation (10.17.3). He guides all, 
the quick and the dead, and leads the bride on 
earth (10.85.37) as he leads the Bride, the Great 
Goddess in Heaven, whose name is that of the 
Sun (Sirya). Who is this god, who is invoked 
“© Liberator (vimocana), help us find the trea- 
sure (rai) by our inner vision (dhi) ” (8.4.15) ?° 


1S. D. Atkins, Piisan in the Rig Veda, Princeton, 
1941, p. 98 ff., Index of epithets applied to Piisan. 

2Or posa (2.40.4), although these words are not 
necessarily derived from the same root. See A. Ber- 
gaigne, La Réligion Védique, Bibliothéque de I’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, vol. 53, 1883, p. 425, note 2. 
Synonyms for nourishment (pusti) are also associated 
with Piisan such as vdja which means refreshment or 
also well-being (6.54.5; 6.57.1; 6.58.2; 8.4.18; 
10.26.9) or bhoja which again means nourishment 
(6.48.14) or idé which is liquid, sustaining food offered 
to the gods and whose Lord if Piisan (idas pati; 6. 58. 4). 
Another root from which the word Piisan could be de- 
rived is pi, referring to flame and fire, and meaning 
“to purify,” to make bright, to enlighten. Pi in the 
sense of flame and fire agrees with Piisan’s exclusive 
attribute dghrni, the glowing. 

* The translations given in the present context differ 
to some extent from those by Atkins, op. cit., K. F. 
Geldner, Der Rig Veda, Harvard University Press, 1951, 
and others, to whom they are indebted. 


He has been called solar* and also pastoral, good 
shepherd and psychopompos® the guide of the de- 
parted, and he has been interpreted on the basis 
of natural phenomena and liturgically.* But, while 
he answers to these qualifications, they neither 
exhaust, nor do they constitute, his nature which 
is one and whole, beheld in inner vision and 
hymned through the Rg Veda wherever his name 
occurs. One consistent image of this god, glowing 
in his ardour throughout his path, turns around 
with him so that he is beheld in all his aspects in 
time and eternity. The Sun, the goat, the gruel 
and the chariot, the right hand of Pisan and his 
golden beard, his wealth, his golden weapon, his 
cattle, all these are part of the symbolic picture 
drawn in verbal images, of the god-reality Pisan, 
who is present at all times when he is invoked for 
he is always on the move, surrounds the cosmos, 
and is in every creature (6.58.2). 

“Alles Vergingliche ist nur ein Gleichnis.” 
Whatever is transitory is but a symbol, be it as 
firm as this earth and high as is the firmament. 
The shape of the animal, the body of man in all its 
parts, and man-made objects, all these are drawn 
into the picture. There they form part of one 
composition which paints in detail, in as many 
configurations as inner vision dictates, the nature 
and myth of the god. The myths are his actions, 
their stage is the heart and mind (manas) of the 
singer and he draws its lineaments in the frame 
and order of the cosmos which he sees and knows, 
in which he lives and is conscious. 

He sees the Sun’s radiant face and glowing 
orb move on the vault of the sky, and under- 
stands its radiance, glow and movement 4s 


* Bergaigne, op. cit., p. 420. This is the traditional 
Indian view. A resumé of the various interpretations 
is given by Atkins, I. c., pp. 2-8. 

®* The obvious association of solar and pastoral traits 
of Piisan with his function as God of Paths has been 
seen by H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 235. 

* Bergaigne, op. cit., pp. 420-26; N. Flensburg, “ Bidrag 
till Rigvedas Mytologi Om Goden Piisan i Rig Veda,” 
Lunds Universitats Arsskrift, N.F. Afg. i V (1909), 
No. 4, pp. 1-49 (translated in part by Atkins, op. cit.). 
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manifestations of a power to which he gives 
three names: Sitrya, the Sun in manifestation ; 
Pisan, the glowing innermost essence of this mani- 
festation; and Savitr, “the Impeller,” the cause 
of its being and movement. Savitr, the Impeller, 
the causa efficiens “becomes Piigan” (5.81.5; 
yamabhih), the primordial stress that was ante 
principtum is behald in Pisan, concreted in his 
ardour, the glowing essence of the Sun, its “sub- 
stance ante principium.” Savitr is the efficient 
cause and Piisan the material cause of the Sun 
that glows and shining moves. Savitr, Piisan and 
Sirya refer to the same symbol in the cosmos, the 
Sun. It is validated as cause and effect. The 
cause is beheld in the effect and is named differ- 
ently in the salient stages of its transition. 

The Sun mounts up on the vault of the sky as 
a surefooted goat climbs a mountain. This move- 
ment of the sun has its symbol in the goat, which 
is Pisan’s animal; it refers to Piisan’s nature in 
the image of a goat. The goat precedes the horse 
at the Horse sacrifice, on their way to heaven 
(1.162. 2-3). The horse is a symbol of the sun 


in manifestation,’ it is preceded by its movement, 
which has its image in the goat, for ontologically 
the movement precedes the thing that moves in ac- 


cordance with it, in accordance with its pre-estab- 
lished plan and order. 

The various images have their substratum in 
the objects of the senses. These images, however, 
function in conformity with an order which oper- 
ates not only in the outer world, the world of the 
senses, but is realized at the same time within the 
entire living being of the poet. By his word he 
gives effect to this twofold stage of his experience. 
The actors are the gods who move his mind while 
they move the cosmos. The herdsman of creation, 
of the entire universe (10.17.3; 6.58.2), is “in- 
serted in every creature.” Piisan takes the course 
of the Sun in the cycle of the year and he takes 
the path of redemption in the heart of man. The 
first is charged with the emotions and realizations 
of mind and soul (manas), and the second takes 
on the images of the external world. 

The polyvalence of each symbol is supported in 
two constant directions. The one refers to the 
cosmos and to the immanent and transcendent 


"Horses draw the chariot of Sirya. Horses draw the 
chariot of Phoibos Apollo. The horse as symbol of the 
Sun in manifestation figures in 7. 77.3. 
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presence and activity of divinity, the other refers 
to the creative, inner world of man, with its two 
organs of Manas, the “mind-soul” and Dhi, inner 
vision or intuition and to Brahman, the creative 
power.® When, for example, the chariot is spoken 
of which Pisan, “the most perfect of charioteers,” 
(6.55.2; 6.56. 2-3) is driving, the image of the 
chariot is that of the “vehicle of the Mind-Soul” 
(manas) and at the same time it is an image of 
the cosmos as it exists and moves in time while the 
structure of the chariot comprises the timeless 
uncreated worlds and the point of their becoming 
manifest. The symbols operate in both these 
regions, the one with reference to the inner world 
of man, the other with reference to the cosmos. 
These symbols unite and interchange the contents 
of the two regions by subsuming them to a struc- 
ture in which both have their home and each has 
its place. 

The main image in which the presence and 
activity of Pisan is invoked is that of his path. 
The path is circular, that is cyclical, and has two 
focal points of the god’s activity. The circular 
path with the two decisive points of its course 
refers to the annual cycle of the sun with the 
turning points of its course in the depth and dark- 
ness of the night of the year the one, and the other 
at the high noon of the year, in midsummer. 
Piisan glows in his majesty and wrath at the turn- 
ing point from darkness to light, which is in the 
depth and he glows with love at the height of the 
year, the midday of creation. Pian, the Glowing 
One, the Nourisher, leads all the way up from the 
depth to the height, and thence he conducts on the 
downward path to the point where he has arisen 
and overcome the darkness. The path (patht) is 
aeviternally recurrent time which “like an ever 
rolling stream (sruti; 1.42.3) bears all its sons 
away”® from the peak of Life, the peak of the 


8 Manas has the meaning of “ mind-soul” or nods, or 
“intellectus vel spiritus.” In later, Sarhkhya termi- 
nology, however, manas is mind and is subordinated to 
buddhi, intellect (intuitive intellection). Brahman is 
the power of giving form to the inner vision (dhi) or 
intuition as shown by P. Thieme, Zeitschrift der Deut- 
schen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 1952, 15. 91-129. 
The usual translation of dhi as “prayer” does not 
convey the meaning of the word, although its mood is 
that of “ Andacht.” The level of this mood is that of 
wisdom. Dhi means “ inner vision in its sacred wisdom.” 

® From a hymn by Isaac Watts (1719). The words 
designating Piisan’s path are: adhvan, 1.42.1; pathi, 
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World down to the halting place in the darkness, 
at the parting of the ways whence the direction 
changes from that of descent to ascent. All the 
while Piisan glows in the ardour of his nature, a 
steady guide who, on his way, never loses any of 
his herd, finds hidden treasure and nourishes and 
ripens all. The path of Pisan will first be traced 
together with the visions of the pit and of the peak 
which the path traverses. The chariot of Pisan 
and his draught-animal, the goat, form part of the 
image of the path of the Glowing God, Piisan, the 
Nourisher, whose food is karambha, the food of 
Life. 

1. PUSAN’S PATH AND BIRTHPLACES: “On the 
forward [leading] path of paths was Pisan born, 
on the forward [leading] path of Heaven, on the 
forward [leading] path of Earth. To both dearly 
beloved abodes he goes, to and fro, knowing the 
way” (10.17.6). 

Piisan was born on the path of paths, on the 
very movement of that path, a child of the road, a 
wanderer. Piisan has two Birth Stations or halt- 
ing places whence he moves on, ever anew. Thus 
he is said to be born twice on his forward path, 
up “in heaven” and down “on earth.” Each time 
his birthplace is on the forward leading path of 


paths, in the superlative moment of the path, 
which is his hour of birth. High in heaven his 
ardour *® glows most fervently in the midsummer 


of the year. Down, on the forward leading path 
of earth, he is born of old (10. 26.8), in his inner- 
most nature. He thence proceeds on the upward 
path. 

The path of paths, at the beginning and end of 
his orbit, where he, the wonder-working (1.42.5; 
6.56.4), has his fundament of treasure (10.139. 
3),7* will here be viewed first. It starts at the 
midnight hour of the birth of Piisan, when the 
sun at midwinter is in darkness. 

The birth of god is first at the Heights, in 
heaven, from the source of Light. This Light 


1.42.2, 6.49.8, 6.53.1,4, 8.29.6, 10.17.6, 10.59.7 
(pathyd); sruti, 1.42.3 and ydma, the latter is said of 
Savitr, who by his movements becomes Piisan (5.81.5). 

° dghrni, “ glowing,” is the most frequently employed 
attribute of Pisan and belongs to him exclusively (cf. 
E. Siecke, Pishan, Mythologische Bibliothek, vol. VII, 
Leipzig, 1914-15, p. 10), whereas tejas (heat, ardour), 
takes its place in Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad, 5. 15. 2. 

™ This passage refers to Piisan, according to Olden- 
berg, RV. Noten, 7-10, p. 352; and not to Sirya or 
Savitr as held by other scholars. 
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source which is beyond manifestation, has “ante 
principium ” broken out of the all engulfing dark- 
ness (10.129.3; tamas). Tamas, the darkness 
ante principium is an ontological symbol of the 
ultimate origin of the gods and of the cosmos. 

The darkness of the midnight hour, on the other 
hand, is the symbolical night of the year in the 
cyclical movement of the sun. It refers to the 
cosmos in operation and, by analogy, to man, the 
microcosm where the midnight hour is that of the 
darkness and trials of the spirit. 

The darkness ante principiwm which is prior to 
the Light is without any definition (10. 129.3) 
whereas the darkness of the Sun’s cycle belongs to 
the Sat. Sat, the Existent, comprises not only 
the manifest cosmos but also those stages of mani- 
festation “in principio” which are beyond the 
visible universe, i.e., the phenomenal and the 
noumenal worlds. 

Part of the engulfing Darkness (Tamas) sub- 
sists “apud principium” and outside the Sat 
(cf. note 15). 

Piisan is born at the Height where he choses his 
parents, the Agvins; Pisan is born again at the 
Depth, in the pit. It is chere that he is re-born 
in his innermost nature, as the Liberator. His 
second birth in the Depth on his ever renewed, 
unending path is therefore taken up here first. 

The two stations, in the extreme South and the 
extreme North, of his path are Piisan’s beloved 
places of birth. He journeys to and fro.”* He 


12 As soon as born” a god fulfills the mission for 
which he is born. Indra, as soon as born drinks for the 
first time the Soma (3.48.2); as soon as born he 
“masters the Seven who found no master” (8. 96. 16). 
Lord Buddha, too, as soon as born, took the seven steps. 
The two symbolical journeys, the way of the gods (de- 
vayana) and the way of the Fathers (pitrydna) are 
described in Brhadiranyaka Upanisad 6.2. 15-16; 
Chandogya Upanisad 5.10.3-7; Bhagavadgita 8. 23-26. 
The names devaydna and pitrydna are established in the 
Rg Veda. The concept of the way of the gods is well 
established (see Grassmann, s.v.). The way of the 
Fathers, the ancestral spirits is mentioned once only 
(10.2.7) explicitly, whereas it is referred to as the 
other way, different from that of the gods, the path of 
Death (mrtyu; 10.18.1). Agni is invoked on the path 
of the Fathers (10.2.7), but the way of the gods 1s 
particularly that of Agni, the Sacrificial Fire, 10. 51.2; 
1.72.7; 5.43.6; 10.51.5; 10.99.11. Agni, the Fire, 
burns on earth in the flame and it burns in heaven in the 
sun. Agni as sacrificial fire is the messenger between 
heaven and earth. Agni, the fire that burns in the sun, 
and Piisan, the glowing one, are continguous conceptions. 
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knows, for he himself traces, the way, when he, 
the most perfect of charioteers (6.55.2; 6. 56. 2-3) 
travels on both sides (visw) in his car (2- 40.3). 
The one side of the journey is the path of Light 
and Day, the six months’ journey of the Sun to 
the north, from the midnight point of the winter 
solstice, in the darkness. The other side of the 
journey begins from the point on high of the Sun 
in midheaven, and thence proceeds on its down- 
ward path. 
2, PUSAN IN THE PIT: The birth of Pisan, the 
glowing, is in the night (cf. 6.58.1) of the year 
at the midnight hour, in the darkness. As soon as 
born, he journeys forth with his bundle of lumi- 
nous treasure (vaso rasir; 6.55.3) on the way of 
the gods, to his other beloved abode and “ birth- 
place.” Symbolically, his one birth is at the mid- 
night of the year, which is assigned to the South; 
and his other birth, at the high noon of the year, is 
assigned to the North. Between these two poles 
he leads his forward path upward and downward 
from birth to birth in perpetual, cyclical recur- 
rence. Upward is the path of the gods, the Devas, 
who travel with the light in which they have their 
origin. Deva means “shining.” Heaven (div) 


is their station towards which they journey north- 


wards from the point of his midnight birth. Here 
Pisan is born as the Son of Liberation (vimuco 
napat; 1.42-1; 6.55.1). He is the Liberator 
(vimocana; 8.4.15-16). He has removed the 
obstacles (1.42.1), on the downward path, on the 
evil way (cf. 10.135.2) where he drives away the 
evil wolf (1.42.2), the rapacious, devouring ani- 
mal of darkness, he drives away the waylayer, the 
thief, and with his foot he tramples the burning 
hot weapon of the double-faced, evil minded fiend 
(1.42.4). Piisan, the Liberator, is an irresistible 
(6.48-15), watchful (6.54.8) Lord (asura; 5.51. 
11), he removes the obstacle of greed which has its 
image in the wolf, the obstacle of self-deception, 
the waylayer, and of distraction, the thief on the 
single-minded path.1* He removes the obstacles 


It is Piisan’s goat that climbs up and goes ahead on the 
way of the gods (1. 162.4). 

* RV. 10. 26.5 invokes Piisan as Rsi, friendly to men 
and a protecting friend of the inspired singer-priest 
(vipra, “ vibrant”); Resi, generally translated as sage 
or seer, conveys the fleetness, the immediacy of a pouring 
and shining forth alike to the light of the luminaries. 
Br. Up. 6.15.2 invokes Piisan as “sole Rgi,” the only 
Light. AV. 6.112.3 Piisan delivers from Sin. 


and his glowing power extinguishes the dark heat 
of treachery and insincerity, when he puts down 
his foot on the double-faced fiend in the Pit “ who- 
ever he may be” (1. 42.4). 

No allusion to the body of Piisan is made by 
this reference and no likeness of his should be con- 
jured up by those few body parts which the hymns 
employ in order to illustrate his nature. They are 
used as symbols to the same degree as are the 
animals, the wolf or his goat-steeds (ajdsva; 
1.138.4; 6.55.3; 6.58.2; 9.67.10) which draw 
his chariot. Aglow throughout, Pisan, in the 
ardour of his wrath, extinguishes the troubled heat 
of the two-faced enemy. His burning wrath is in 
the imprint of his foot, down in the abyss, on a 
fire now extinguished. His glow remains unper- 
turbed, free from heat, when he arises, born as 
Liberator, and then proceeds to the green pastures 
of illumination. ‘Let there be no new heat [jvara 
(fever) ] on the way to this pasture’ (1.42.8) is 
the prayer at the end of this hymn (1.42) to 
Pisan, the Son of Liberation. 

The fever and the burning belong to the hour 
of birth in the darkness in the pit, at the southern- 
most extremity of the Sun’s course in the year. 
This cosmical topography is symbolical to the same 
degree as is the burning and cutting and lacera- 
tion of this hour. Here Piisan wields his weapons. 
He pricks and pierces the heart of the hoarder and 
miser, the Pani (6.53.5), with his awl. He at- 
tacks and tears open not only the heart of those 
who withhold their wealth of knowledge and hoard 
their wisdom (6.53-7). He is the divine Tor- 
turer who probes the heart and opens it (6.53.8), 
tears and rends the heart of everyone. In this 
hour of the midnight Sun and its arising, in the 
Pit, Piisan, the Liberator, sharpens us like a razor 
(8.4.16), he grinds us, and makes us acute like 
the razor’s edge so that our minds are freed from 
all obstacles, the dross that clogs the heart and 
intuition. With his weapon, the dra, he incites 
towards Brahman, the creative operation (6.53. 
8).14 He wields his golden adze (1.42.6) at the 
crossroads in the pit where he arises in his majesty 
as Liberator from the two-faced Evil, the pair of 


14 Brahman is here rendered as creative operation (see 
note 8) as against J. Charpentier, Brahman I and II, 
Uppsala 1932. L. Renou, “Sur la notion de brahman,” 
Journal Asiatique, 1949, p. 71; L. Gonda, Notes on 
Brahman, Utrecht, 1950. 
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opposites, right and left, the downward and the 
upward path. He annuls and unites them by his 
onward movement. ° 

In the dark and critical hour of his course 
Piisan as Liberator operates on both the emotional 
and on the intellectual levels of the depth of the 
pit. The topography of the pit is given by its 
contents. They are the perils of darkness, the 
dangers of the road in the brutality of their animal 
nature, in their aggressive aspects, and on the 
defensive they are the oppressive, tightening fear 
of the miser and hoarder which reinforces the evil 
and makes it two-faced, in its destructive obsessions 
of lie and deceit. Intellectually however, and 
fundamentally, the two-faced evil minded “who- 
ever he may be” (1.42.1), is an embodiment of 
dichotomy and of the pairs of opposites. He is the 
great obstruction on the forward path on the way 
of wholeness or integrity. The emotional, moral 
and intellectual stumbling blocks in the darkness 
of the pit, however, are not its only contents. 
Treasures are hidden, glowing in their own inner 
light.° It is then and there that Piisan’s wealth 


*° Below the pit of danger and treasure lies the Lap 
of Nirrti (7. 104.9), the lap of destruction with its end- 
less pit (7. 104.17) below all creation (7.104.6). This 
deep dark place is the Asat, the Non-existent, “The 
Rg Vedic Equivalent for Hell,” as shown by W. Norman 
Brown, JAOS, vol. 61, pp. 76-80. This deep substratum 
of the ordered cosmos, of the Existent (sat), the abyss 
that yawns at the bottom of the pit, in the lap of 
Destruction (nirrti) is the necessary opposite in the 
first pair of contraries. There they are from the be- 
ginning of things prior to which neither of them existed. 

The Asat, the Non-existent below the pit, is the re- 
mainder “apud principium” of the all engulfing dark- 
ness, ante principium. The Cosmic Darkness ante 
principium is distinguished from the darkness of the 
“night of the cycle.” 

The hymns of the Rg Veda do not dwell to any length 
on the tedium of non-existence. Its hells become stag- 
gered in later layers of Indian thought. In the Rg Veda, 
it is those who are accursed because their actions had 
gone contrary to cosmic order (rta) who fall below all 
creation and never see the sun shine. They are outside 
Piisan’s realm, they are neither fiends nor sinners but 
non-existent non-entities. 

And yet, this outcasting of hell provided a safety 
valve at the base for the protection of an ordered cosmos 
full of meaning. For the non-existent is the place where 
dwell the root-gods (miradevé) and/or their wor- 
shippers (7.104.14). They are roots without trunk or 
“neck” (7.104.24), their stem is cut, they are dead. 
It is to such roots that the Fathers slip, the ancestral 
spirits (SB. 13.8.1.20). In this domain of the outlaws 
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shines forth, and the Treasure of illumination is 
brought along the eternal path to the light of day. 
The wealth of Piisan, the Glowing One, is great 
and varied, rich in goods and rich in nourishment 
(2.40.40), in kine and horses (6.53.10). If 
some of it had been lost and some stolen, if an 
animal had fallen into the pit and broken a leg 
(6-54. 7), they are retrieved by Piisan, whose herd 
is never lost (10.17.3). He is the herdsman of 
creation (10.17.3), who beholds all (2.40.5). 
Piisan, the “ Good Shepherd,” is the Liberator who 
glows in the midnight pit, where by his Light he 
found Soma, the hidden King (1.23.14), and 
where he himself, in his own hidden aspect, was 
found by Agni, the god Fire. 
3. THE HIDDEN GOD (PUSAN AND AGNI): The 
midnight hour of realization is the birthplace of 
Piisan, the Liberator. He glows in the darkness 
at the crossroads, whose image is the “two-faced 
evil one whoever he may be” (1. 42.4), dichotomy 
and doubt. His dark heat is extinguished by the 
one foot*® of proceeding Pisan, the Liberator, 
swinging his golden adze, while ascending on his 
endless path. It is then and there, at the critical 
birth hour that Pisan, glowing in the darkness, 
hidden in the pit, is found by Agni, the Fire. 
“Seven red sisters the Knower has eagerly 
brought out of the ‘Sweet’ (madhu) for behold- 
ing. He, born in ages past, halted in mid-air. 
Seeking a hiding place, he found that of Piisan” 
(10.5.5). The seven red sisters are the flaming 
rays or streams of the light of creation whom 


from rta, cosmic order, is the place of the sorcerers. Their 
dubious remedies have their origin there. In a hymn of 
the Atharvaveda (6.44.3), medicinal poison, a plant 
(visdnaka) having sprung from “ the Fathers’ root,” is 
invoked to effect a cure. Whether “in a likeness” or 
literally, the Fathers’ root produced a shoot from the 
world of the dead, the cosmic outlaws, for the benefit 
of the sick. The line which separates the chasm of non- 
existence and the ordered cosmos is not sharply drawn. 
Eternal damnation—as a possibility—must underlie at 
its lowest point the path of Piisan, the Liberator. 

16 In this aspect, before he goes further on his path, 
Piisan shines forth as Aja Ekapad, the Uncreate One- 
Foot. Aja Ekapid is an image of the vertical axis of 
Piisan’s cyclical path. Aja Ekapid connects Piisan’s 
two poles of being. Aja means Uncreate but it 
also means goat. The goat is the animal symbol of 
Piisan. Aja Ekapid is the axis of the cosmos, pre 
established as the upholder of its movement. Aja 
Ekapid is the central pole from the Birth on high to 
the Birth in the pit. 
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the transcendental Agni, manifesting, leads out 
of the Madhu, out of the sweet secret of the 
Source (9.86.10,15; 10.32.5) in a fulgurating 
sunburst of manifestation of Light and Life. 
Agni, born in the beginning of things enters with 
his fiery light all the worlds. He halts in mid- 
space. He seeks a hiding place, for he is overcome 
by the tremendous mystery of manifestation, by 
his breaking out of the Source into the light of 
day which he surveys. He finds the hiding place 
(vavri) of Piisan, where the Sun dwells in the 
dark (1.117. 5).?* 

Agni, the Knower (vidvdn) knows all beings. 
When he finds Piisan, he finds his own hiding place, 
and there he finds himself sharing in the activity 
of Piisan. He makes over to the gods those who 
have died (10.17.3). This is his task, on the way 
of the gods, the upward path, the way of redemp- 
tion, for he is cognisant of the other way, where 
Pisan makes over the dead to the Fathers (10. 
2.7). 

Agni, the Fire. transmits in his burning flame 
the bodies of the dead, divests them of their mor- 
tality and helps to lead them back toward celestial 
light, where Yama dwells, the first of mortals who 
found the way to the highest heaven (10. 14.2) 
where he drinks with the gods under the well- 
leafed tree (10.135.1). 

In relation to Pisan, the Glowing, core of 
the Sun’s light, who is steadfast (10. 26. 8). 
from whom nothing is hidden (10.64.3), though 
hidden in the cover of darkness (varri: 10. 
4.0). Agni, the Fire, is the essence of that 
core as it is beyond even and in Heaven 
which is Piisan’s other birthplace. One with 
Piisan, ante principium, Agni, it is told, returns 
to their Source in his “ flight” from this earth 
when he had become tired of his work of minister- 
ing, as sacrificial flame. to the sacrificial needs of 
men. When he bursts forth into manifestation 
and brings out of their source the seven fiery mares 
of light, he pauses in mid-air, seeks cover, and 
nietnmaeine 

“The myth tells of the flight of Agni, the sacrificial 
Fire, and how he absconded from his office, the sacrifice. 
Having taken flight, he was found by Yama, the first 
mortal (10.51) and himself an aspect of Agni (1. 66.8; 
1,164.46). This hide and seek of the primal powers, in 
and out of manifestation, in their return to the source 
where they find themselves as one another is staged in 


(ifferent places, at the height or at the depth. Pisan’s 
hiding place lies on his path at its lowermost station. 
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finds the hiding place of Piisan. By an infallible 
affinity of their natures, he is drawn to that self- 
same secret depth. There, in the hiding place of 
Pisan, he finds himself—for Agni is Piisan (2.1. 
6).7° In the identity of their natures and con- 
joint in their operations, Piisan leads the way and 
Agni brings back to the gods those whom, while 
on earth, he helped to leave their dead bodies. 
The division of functions of these great gods is 
as intangible as it is transparent. They manifest 
in light and flame. It is a division in degrees, of 
one proceeding power. Hach progression, each in- 


tensity of the proceeding power from Savitr to 
Piisan to Sirya—or in its diversification as Agni 
and Piisan, has its own name and place in the 
perpetual creation around which Piisan leads the 


way. 

The hiding place of Piisan is in the pit, at the 
parting of the ways, where the pillar of Life (@yw) 
stands, on its foundations (10.5.6). The pillar 
of Life is a figure of that same axis which Piisan 
sets up when he puts his foot on the Two-faced 
Evil One whose firebrand is extinguished on the 
“path of paths” where the downward journey of 
Piisan who there has led the Fathers (10. 17.3) 
from this earth, on the pitryana, the way of the 
Fathers, swings over into the ascent of the gods, 
on the devayina. 

The origin of Agni’s and Piisan’s natures is in 
the heights, where Savity is (1.35.6) and the 
dwelling of Yama. Their union is in the depth, 
where Piisan arises in his majesty and where he 
leads from the dark night, on the way to the gods, 
to the peak of manifestation. Agni is Fire and 
Piisan Jlumination. Glowing in inner Light, 
Piisan, the Psychopompos, on his downward path, 
“‘whose herd is never lost” (10.17.3), becomes 
the Liberator in the Pit where he finds the 'T'rea- 
sure—and one flaming Pillar of Light and Life 
(ayu) extends from the Depth to the Height. 

4. THE HIDDEN KING (PUSAN AND SOMA): In the 
Depth “glowing Piisan found the king who was 
concealed, who was put into a hiding place on his 
shining sacrificial grass” (1.23.14). Pisan, the 
whereas Savitr becomes Pisan 


18 Aoni is Pitsan, 


(p. 105). 

1° Barhis is the sacrificial grass which is spread on 
the place of sacrifice, the Vedi. The “ shining ” sacrificial 
grass is that of the celestial Soma, the effulgence on 
which he rests (or the stars) (cf. Hertel, Die arische 
Feuerlehre, p. 15). 
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herdsman of creation (10-17.3) found him, the 
King, on his shining sacrificial grass, as he finds a 
lost animal (1. 23.13).?° 

King Soma, the Elixir of Life, the drink of 
immortality (1.91.18), is the “first milk of 
Heaven” (9.110.8) in his celestial home of flow- 
ing light, above the firmament, in the highest 
heavens of light (9. 86.15).?" In his celestial home 
he is placed in the lap of the stars (naksatra; 
10. 85.2).2 The flowing Light of the spheres 
(rocana) of Heaven, or also the stars are the 
carpet of Soma, the King, in the Height and in the 
Depth.** There, in the night of the year, glowing 
Pisan found the hidden King, on his shining car- 
pet as he finds a lost animal or hidden treasure 
(8.29-6). Piisan knows the hidden treasures, 
finds all hidden, shining wealth (6.48.15), has 
all the treasures, is a stream of riches (6.55.3), 
an abundance of wealth. In him all wealth is 
founded (riyo budhnah; 10.139.3), all riches 
collected. He brings the hidden goods to light 
(6,48.15), comes as shining Wealh itself (8.31. 
11) and gives wealth of all kinds and substance 
(9.88.3; 6.53-2; 6.56.6) to man. Those who 
seek riches address him (6.55.2): “Help us by 
our inner vision (dhi) to procure shining riches, 
O Liberator” (8.4.15). 

The wealth of Piisan, which he, the master of 
all possessions (1.89.6) owns in abundance (8. 4. 
15), he gives to him first who sees and invokes 
him (6.54.4). Glowing Piisan is the incandes- 
cence of Light that is in the Sun- He is and gives 
its very substance. He is the Sun that never sets 
for all the time he proceeds on his way, from light 
to darkness and back to light. In the darkness, in 
the pit, he glows and by his light he finds the 
treasure that is hidden in the night, treasure of all 
kinds that has been lost and awaits being furthered 


*°Soma (1.23.13) is evoked as “the support of 
heaven, that is, as coincident with the pillar of life and 
with Pigan, the liberator and Aja Ekapid. For Soma 
as the support of heaven, see 6. 47. 4-5; 9.74.2; 9.76.1; 
9.86.35; 9.86.46, and for Soma, the King, 1.23.14: 
1.91. 43. 

21 6.44.23; 9.86.15; 9. 110.8. 

22 The naksatras are the stations of the moon in other 
Vedic texts. 

*8Tn later Vedic texts, as also in the marriage hymn 
(10. 85.2), Soma is evoked as Moon. The light of this 
luminary, however, is in its origin, the one Light of the 
heavenly luminous spheres, above the firmament. 











into light. He finds all these riches by finding 
the King. 

The substance of Piisan, the Liberator, is []- 
lumination. It is this wealth which he procures 
for the sacrificer, the singer and the sage, vibrant 
(vipra) with the movement of His Light.** In 
the darkness of the night, where he extinguishes 
the futile firebrand of the two-faced enemy, he 
finds the Treasure. It is King Soma, the elixir of 
life. 

Born in the depth of midnight, Piisan is found 
by Agni, and Soma is found by Piisan. Agni, the 
sacrificial Fire, the Spark of Life, and Soma the 
sacrificial “Offering,” the Elixir of Life, are 
essence and substance of the flowing light of 
heaven, whose path Savitr, the Impeller, traverses 
on the “great drive” (mahat ajma, 4.53.4), 
when, by his movements he becomes Pisan, the 
Glowing One (5.81.5). Piisan, born in the pit, 
is the Liberator and Illuminer, the guide who 
leads to Light. He is creative Fire kindled, when, 
having been found by Agni, they are one (2-1.6). 
Agni-Piisan, the creative Fire, finds Soma, the 
“offering” the luminous, formative principle, the 
Treasure. 

In his awesome majesty, Piisan, the glowing one, 
the Liberator, gives this Treasure to the inspired 
sage, the Vipra, vibrant in the repercussions of 
the revelation. He does not give it to the unpre- 
pared. He tests whom he chooses, probes his heart, 
and sharpens his mind. With his pointed weapon 
he tears and rends the heart, opens it and stimu- 
lates the spirit so that it arises in an upsurge of 
creative fervour (brahman; 6.53.8). He quickens 
inner vision (dhi; 1.89.5; 2.40.6; 6.58.2; 6.49. 
8), promotes sacred thought and inspires the 
Vipras, the vibrant seers (10-26.4). When 
Soma’s inspiration is invoked, he is appealed to 
“like intuition inspiring Pisan art thou, 0 
Soma” (9.88.3).2° The Treasure shines forth in 


24 Images of kine, horses, wealth, riches and substance 
(vasu, rdi) are symbolical synonyms (cf. pecunia-pecus ) 
of the treasure which Piisan finds and disperses. His 
“substance” is illumination. He gives to each one 
according to his light. Should it be dim, showing only 
the tangible shape of things, the treasures are taken for 
factual possessions of cattle and the like. : 

25 * Piiseva dhijavano ’si soma.” Dhi has the meaning 
of light in the sense of “ leuchten” and “ Erleuchtung. 
Dhivat and all other terms derived from or combined 
with dhi are generally translated as “ pious, devout, 
prayer or worship.” Dhi, however, means seeing and 
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the Light of Illumination, in the dark and decisive 
midnight hour of creation. It is then that Pisan 
is born and invoked by the Rsi “O Son of Libera- 
tion, glowing one, let us two unite” (6.55.1). 

5. PUSAN ASCENDING: Piisan, having found the 
Hidden King, drives him hither (1.23.14) in 
their chariot (2.40.3) and while they ascend on 
the way of the gods, the Vipra prays: “ And may 
he with the Soma-drops, driving forward for me 
the six-yoked together, plough as it were a grain- 
field with oxen” (1.23.15). In the chariot are 
Piisan and Soma, the Treasure found, the elixir 
of life, sparkling with its drops, ready for work, 
arising to fertilize the field of the Vipra. The 
chariot is drawn by the “six yoked together,” by 
the pairs of draught-animals which are the months 
of the year when viewed as positions of the Sun. 
Each position of the Sun occurs twice in the year, 
in the ascending and in the descending half.?® 
Upward in course of the new year which follows 
his birth in the pit, the chariot carriers Pisan with 
the Soma drops. He sprinkles them on the yield- 
ing ground. Piisan sows, as it were, the seed of 
Soma on the field while his draught-animals, 
which are the months, are ploughing like oxen. 
Piisan ascending in his sun-chariot directs his 
energy downwards, he makes fruitful the field of 
which he is, as it were, the ploughman. The herds- 
man of creation is the ploughman of the field of 
the mind which he illumines and inseminates with 
the scintillating drops of Soma, the Treasure and 
Elixir of Life. 

In the elation of the arising of these two creator- 
gods, the Rsi chants: “O Soma and Pisan, crea- 
tors of Treasure, creators of Heaven, and creators 
of Earth, you two born herdsmen of the whole 
world, the gods made you the navel of the im- 
mortal” (2.40.1). 

“The gods rejoiced in the birth of these two 
divinities. May these two spread over the joyless 
dark. With them, with Soma and Piisan, Indra 
generated ripeness in the raw [dawn of days] ” (2). 

“O Soma and Pisan, mighty Bulls, urge on 
the chariot that measures the space [between 


————— 
thinking in the sense of inner vision, intuition and 
wisdom. All these are carried by “devotion” in the 
Sense of “An-dacht” which is an intellectual rather 
than an emotional mode. 

* The six yoked together have been taken by Siyana 
to refer to the six seasons of the year, each of two 
months’ duration (cf. M. Bh. 1. 3. 141-143). 
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heaven and earth], that has seven wheels, that does 
not carry everyone, that rolls to both sides, that 
is yoked by the Mind, that has five reins.” (3) 

“The one [Pisan] has made his dwelling in 
heaven on high, the other [Soma] on earth, up in 
midspace. May both open up and unfold the 
wealth full of treasures, rich in substance, the in- 
nermost centre within us. (4) 

“The one [Soma] has generated all creatures, 
the other [Pian] travels, beholding all. O Soma 
and Pisan, further my inner vision. With you 
two may we win all battles.” (5) *7 

Soma and Piisan as cosmogonic powers have 
arisen from the depth, on the cycle of Piisan’s 
path, in the spring of Life, with which they cover 
the joyless dark. Now the glowing one is a bringer 
of joy (1.138. 1-2) and nourishment (4.3.7). He 
works wonders (dasra; 1.42.5; 6.56.4). To- 
gether with Soma, he joins powers with Indra, the 
creator of manifestation and performs the miracle 
of generating “cooked” (pakva) milk in the raw 
cows.” 78 

The miracle of putting the “ cooked ” white milk 
in the raw cows is the miracle of endowing the 
creature with creative power. The “raw” ones, 
the cows, are symbols of the dawn where the 


red cows of the coming day emerge from the 


black cows of night. This dawn is the dawn of 
creation, in the beginning, when light was dis- 
covered by Indra (2.17.4; 3.39.5) and he filled 


27In this hymn (2.40) Soma and Pisan are invoked 
as cosmogonic powers whose conjoint share in creation 
is specified. They are the “navel of the immortal.” 
The navel is the centre whence generation proceeds into 
manifestation. This is illustrated in later Indian ico- 
nography by the god Brahma seated on a lotus flower 
whose stalk issues from the navel of Vignu lying on the 
waters. In the second stanza “birth” means coming 
into being which is here the light of consciousness 
arising from cosmic darkness, the darkness ante 
principium. The epithet “bull” in the third stanza 
means creative power. 

28 This miracle of Indra is frequently evoked in simi- 
lar terms, as in 8.89.7 and in 1.62.9. “In the raw 
ones you put the cooked milk, the white in the black, 
in the red ones” (also 2.40.2; 3.30.14; 6.17.6; 
8.32.5). The white, luminous milk is contrasted with 
the black and red cows; cf. the later theory of the 3 
gunas, the white sattva-guna, the black tamo-guna, the 
qualitative potentials of existence, the one, luminous 
and pure, the other dull and dark, while the middle 
term of the aggregate is turbulent, red. A. Bergaigne, 
La Réligion Védique, II, p. 83, identified “raw” with 
cold, with night, dawn or cloud. 
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both the worlds with light. Into these cows of 
heaven, the Dawn of manifestation, which are 
young and raw, Indra, the Creator of this universe, 
puts the “milk” which is cooked and ripe in their 
young raw bodies of a chilly morning at the dawn 
of the world. Such is the triune miracle of Indra, 
Piisan and Soma. For this cooked “milk” is a 
great light (3.30.14) *° alike to that of Soma him- 
self, the “first milk of heaven” (9.51.2). It is 
the glory (yasas) in the cows (4.1.16; 10. 106- 
11), the glory in the creature, it is its creative 
power like that of the Madhu, the “Sweet” Soma 
(10.49.10). The creativeness in the creature is 
the white milk that flows in the verses of the hymn 
(mantra; 10.106.11).°° The shining glory of 
creativeness radiates from the “creature” when 
it has ripened in wisdom. The miracle of the 
creative power of inspiration and sacred knowl- 
edge is a Fire miracle by which the raw data of 


existence are “ cooked” and ripened, 

The cooked milk is of the nature of Soma, the 
milk of heaven. Soma is and generates the drink 
of Life, of which the cooked milk is a symbol. 
The cause is in the effect. They are expressed in 
one symbol. Those who generate and create have 
entered into and are the things which they have 
generated and created: Soma is the drink of life, 
its elixir, Piisan, the Nourisher. 
sprinkles the Soma drops and tills the soil wherein 
* bread.” 

G contribute 
to the miracle performed by the 
of the miracle of the hymn which is 


ripe and sweet in the secret act of 


its “wine.” 


he makes and becomes the food of life, its 


toma ¢ Ping: ‘ +) 17 
Soma and Piisan as cosmogonie powers 


Indra micro- 
cosmie im 
its becoming. 
in the innermost (2.40.4). 
While it is earried there. rich in substance, it is the 
wealth full of 
open up this secret hoard and its contents will roll 


centre of the singer 


treasures. Soma and Piisan will 
out, a mighty chariot, “which measures the space 
between Heaven and Karth” (2.40.3). 

great lieht (mahi 
[of the cows]. The raw 


29 3.30.14 sings of “a 
hidden in the udders 
moves on carrying the cooked [milk]. 

*° 10.106. 11 ealls the hymn (mantra) the cooked 
sweet (madhu) which is the glory in the cows. This 
“white, desired [milk] in the udders and bellies of the 
cows is sweeter than sweet” (10.49.10). 

“The hymn as a chariot is a recurrent image 
(2.31.4; 10.26.9). The driving power of inspiration 
is spoken of by the Rsis as their chariot. The whole 
cosmos is “ comprehended ” by it. The sacrifice with its 
rites is a symbol of the cosmos as “ universal sacrifice ” 


jyotir) 
(cow ) 
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6. TITE CHARIOT OF PUSAN AND SOMA AND PTSAN’s 
GoAT: In this chariot Piisan drives forward the 
“six yoked together” (1.23.15), the syzygies of 
the Sun’s stations in the year, the course of the 
year, time in its cyclical unit. This chariot has 
seven wheels. Like the seven red sisters whom 
Agni brings out of the “‘ Sweet ” for beholding, the 
number seven here too indicates a coming forth 
into manifestation from the transcendental source 
as a totality in which all the degress of manifesta- 
tion are linked with their source.** This total 
cosmos, the “Sat,” includes this world and the 
two higher light worlds which are not visible to 
the physical eye-** They all are drawn by the 
“six yoked together,” at any moment, throughout 
all time. The seven wheels are a symbol of 1 


total intelligible cosmos, of which this visible worl 


here is but a part. This total cosmic structure | 
present at any moment of the chariot’s com 

throughout time. It is the locus of the “sir e/ 
nunc,” the “here the total. im- 
mediate intuition beholding the intelligible uni- 
verse, this world and the Light worlds beyond. 
together with their common source. It is 


and now” of 


a vision 


and has the same significant numbers as the chariot 
(Bergaigne IT, p. 480). 

*2'The several heptads of the Re Veda refer to thie 
Souree. The seven Rsis are, or act as, the “ seven rays ” 
of the Sun. 
“seer” but would mean “ rushing ” 
this meaning is taken 
singer who pours out his songs. 
ever, are eclestials, and the meaning of “raving forth 
light,” the word raving being taken as_ transitive 
appears even more suitable than the intransitive mean- 
ing. This would make the Rsis themselves rays of light 
pouring forth or rushing out into manifestation from 
their source on high. Cf. note 13. 

Another fundamental significance of the number seven 
is given by the three pairs of heaven-and-earth, They 
make the triple universe with its three heavens and three 
earths into which the one undivided Principle became 
differentiated while holding or “ carrying” all. Images 
of the “ One carrying the six” are given in 3.56.2; and 
of the “One in the shape of ‘ Aja’ who has separated 
these six worlds” in 1. 164.6, also 1.164.10. Aja cf. 
Aja Ekpid (note 16) with reference to Pusan. 

*°'The word translated here as worlds is 
(1. 164.6), the world spaces. Rajas connotes thie space 
that came into being by the separation of the—anté 
principium—undivided heaven-and-earth.  Rajas_ tlius 
denotes not only the “atmosphere ” between this earth 
and the sky, but is used also to signify the spaces 
(rocand) of eternal light in the two higher, invisible 
worlds, when spoken of as three rajdisi. Rajas, in the 
singular, however, here denotes the atmosphere. 


Rsi or radiating is generally translated as 
or outpouring from 
as referring to the 


The seven Reis, how- 


rs or ars; 


rajanst 
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which carries Pisan and Soma in their timeless 
natures. This chariot does not carry everyone,** 
it is the vehicle of intuition, the vehicle of poesy.*° 
The reins or rays of the chariot are five in num- 
ber® Five in the Rg Veda is particularly the 
number of the Five Kins (paficajandh). The five 
kins occupy the levels from the earth to the sun 
(10.55. 2) and represent Mind in its various levels 
of attachment and activity.** Mind in its con- 
tingent aspects are the reins by which Pian, the 
“most excellent of charioteers,” (6.55.2; 6.56. 
2-3) and Soma check and urge on the movement of 
the chariot- It rolls to both sides, in the cycle of 
its course, upward from the parting of the ways in 
the Depth, toward the height. It also travels the 
opposite way, down from the heights of manifesta- 
tion on the other half of its course, the “ evil way ” 
(10.135.2) the Path of the Fathers. 
Pisan and Soma ride in their chariot. Pisan 
higher in station (2.40.4) °° and wisdom (2. 
in the pit, Pisan had found Soma, the Hidden 
King. He was hidden, not lost. in the darkest hour 
of the aeviternal round. Now Piisan, the Glowing, 


2.40.3. The word avisvaminvam has generally, 


though not unanimously, been translated as “ not earry- 
ing everyone ” [Ludwig, Der Rig Veda 5, p. 302; Geld- 


ner, Der Rig Veda I, p. 296]. This meaning agrees 
with 1. 164.10 which is the only other occurrence of this 
word in the RV. 
©. D. Atkins, in Pisan in the Rig Veda, p. 45, trans- 
lates avigveminvam as though it were equivalent to 
i ‘isvaminevah is, bv 
ded contrast, the attribute of Pusan in 2. 40. 6. 
i 4 
I; 


also the hvmn. 


cam: “who pervades all.” Vis 
chariot, in this respect is 
ie 31). The seven wheels, the five reins, allude as 
» to the appearance of an actual ehariot as the foot 

meant 


of Ptisan 
to suns Nothing here is descriptive or 


or the three heads of other gods—are 


st human shape. 
The vocabulary of experience is used 
l conjure up 


in combinations whieh defy experience and 


anthropomorphie. 
I 


an immediate and coherent vision. They do it with a 


shock, not altogether unintentionally. 

‘Rasmi signifies rein or also ray. 

*The names of the Five Kins are given (with some 
variations) in the Aitareya Brihmana (3.31.5) and 
Brhad Devat& (7. 67-71). They are the Serpents (aga), 
Fathers, or ancestral spirits, men, gods and Gandharvas, 
in ascending hierarehy. 

*Soma in this context is evoked not as the celestial 
Soma, but as his correspondence on earth, the Soma 
plant which grows on the high mountain, in midspace 
(9.79.4; 9,110.8; 9.82.3). 

**A prayer says: “ May 
(tavu), Piisan the way which saves.” 


restore the body 
(10. 59.7). 


Soma 
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moves on with his companion, steadfast (10. 26.8) 
and watchful (6.54-8). He sprinkles sparkling 
drops of the treasure over the fields and pastures 
of man (10. 26.3) and moistens the paths (8. 29. 
6) 4° to earth. As they travel heavenwards the 
mighty friend of nurture (10.26.7) beholds all. 
Ile is the bringer of good fortune (1.42.6), the 
augmenter of goods (10. 26.9), the friend (6.55. 
2,5; 10-26.8) of the sacrificers, the desired (10. 
26.7), beloved of all the gods (10.92.13). He is 
an all-bounteous (8.31.11) master of all posses- 
sions (1.89.6) who brings plentiful nourishment 
(6.48.14), for he is the Lord of nurture (6. 58.4), 
Pisan, the Nourisher. Ife brings himself and he 
brings Soma. The Bread and Wine of Life are in 
his chariot, as Pisan and Soma travel to the peak 
of the world. There, in the celestial heights, Piisan 
will lead the Bride from the Father’s house, to- 
yards Soma. 

The blessings on earth which Pisan brings are 
hut a reflex of the joy which he brings to the wise 
and vibrant, the sacrificers, seers and singers (1. 
138,1,2; 6.55.3) when they behold Piisan, the 
Glowing, their friend and illumination. 

Piisan’s animal symbol is the goat (aja). The 
word is derived from aj, and denotes agility. Piisan 
is called ajira or fleet (1,138.2) like a racer in 
lfis course is that of the sun in its 
vearly cycle (cf. 6.58.1). The goat is in its ele- 
ment when, surefooted and swift, it climbs up the 
way of the gods, in the cycle of the year. It em- 
bodies the movement of Piisan on his path and 
represents that movement when goats draw 
Piisan’s chariot. They are his goatsteeds (ajasva; 
1-138. 4: 6.58.2; 9.67.10), his own 
fleetness in the shape of the goat.*? It is in this 
function that the sacrificial goat, in the rite of the 
Horse-sacrifice (1.162.2-4) conducts the sacri- 
ficial horse, the svmbol of the vear or the sun in 
its annual cycle on its prefiguring circuit around 
the place of sacrifice, on the “way of the gods.” 


his course. 


6, 5d. 3,4 _ 


‘Soma is god and elixir of life just as “ Dionysus, 
himself a god, is poured out in offering to the gods, so 
that through him mankind receives blessing.” Euripi- 
des, The Bacchae (trans. L. P. Vellacott, p. 190). 

41 Equally surefooted, the goat climbs down the moun- 
tain slope from the height of the cycle of the year on 
the path of the Fathers. If this cyclical movement is 
viewed in one direction—which is the direction of 
time—the graphic sign is the chevron pattern of zig-zag 
outline, which owes its name to the goat (chévre). 
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It precedes the horse in this rite and will itself be 
sacrificed first, preceding the horse symbol of the 
sun on its way to heaven. The goat represents the 
power of solar movement which symbolically pre- 
cedes the sun in the same way as ontologically 
Piigan “precedes” Siirya, in the hierarchy of 
manifestation. In the ascension of the sun-horse 
to heaven, Piisan’s goat goes straight ahead to 
heaven, their station. The goat is Visvaripa 
(1. 162. 2).* 

Piisan and his path, his goat and chariot belong 
together by logical affinity expressing the move- 
ment of the glowing god which the sun’s disc 
shields from view. He is the glowing core of inner 
light in motion. The chariot is the realm of the 
god’s power. Piisan’s chariot, as the seven wheels 
show, drives right out of the source into the light- 
space above and the worlds below the sun. The 
course of the chariot is controlled by the mind 
which tightens the reins according to the five-fold 
needs of those who live under the sun. The light 
spaces above the firmament, the Rocana are in- 
visible to the eye of man- They are part of the 
Sat, they exist in the mind and correspond to 
degrees of illumination prior to, or in spatial sym- 
bolism, above their sensible expression. The light 
realms above the firmament, above the world of 
form, are effective cosmogonically. Flowing with 
supra-sensible luminosity, they forecast this world 
under the sun. They are equally effective in the 
ontology of intuition or inspired thought (dhi, 
manas) before it is laid down in word and image. 

The chariot carries the power of creative, in- 
spired thought (dhi, manas) and the knowledge 
of the supra-mundane, luminous source of that 
power. Glowing Piisan, the best of charioteers, 
drives his chariot to the summit and thence he 
will “drive down the sun’s golden wheel” 
(6.56.3). 

7. PUSAN AT THE HEIGHTS: “ Bright is thy one 
aspect, the other is awesome. Thou art like day 
and night with their different shapes” (6.58.1). 


‘2In notes 16, 32, the approximation of Piisan and 
Aja Ekapid, the Goat One-foot, or the “ uncreate ” 
(non-manifesting) One-Foot, was shown to rest on more 
than the name of the goat. In 3.56.2 the “One” 
carries the six burdens. In tiie following stanza, 3. 56. 3, 
the Bull ViSvariipa is envisaged, having three bellies and 
three udders. If the steeds of Piisan are goats, Pisan 
himself (2.40.3) can be spoken of in his potency as a 
(mighty) bull. 
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At the height, at the peak of manifestation, at 
the apex of the sun’s annual cycle, at the noon 
hour of the year, Piisan glows like bright gold. 
His station is now at the other end of the axis, 
above the point where he extinguishes the fire- 
brand in the pit and was “born” as son of 
Liberation (vimuco napat; 6.55.1). Glowing 
in wrath and majesty in the dark night of the 
cycle now, at the high noon, he is aglow with Love 
(kamena krta, made by love, 6.49.8; 6.58. 3-4). 
Piisan in his glory makes his golden ships travel 
in the celestial ocean [of liquid light] and in mid- 
space (6.58.3) and he shakes his golden beard 
from side to side (10. 26.7).** Raying forth from 
his station above, his power, he is the Lord of great 
munificense (6.55.2), greater still than on his 
ascent when he sprinkled in sparkling drops, the 
treasure of King Soma, on the fields and pastures 
of men. 

With his golden ships** Pisan, activated by 
love and desiring praise goes on embassy for Sirya, 
the Sun god (6.58.3). To whom does his embassy 
take Piisan in his glory, at the hey-day of the 
world? It is the time of the wedding of Sirya. 
She is the daughter of Siirya, the Sun god (1. 116. 
17) but it is Savitr, the Impeller who acts as her 
father (10. 85.9,23).4° He gives her in marriage 
to Soma. She is radiance to this world and the 
flowing light oceans above the firmament reflect 
her shining presence. 

Sirya, the Sun maiden, is the daughter of the 
Impeller and of the impelled. She is fulfillment 
itselfi—as ‘daughter’—of the moving cause 4s 
well as of its effect. From the house of the Father, 
she goes to her wedding in her chariot, “ Mind and 


‘* Hair is a symbol of vital power, and of the inner 
light. The golden hair of the god is solar power, raying 
downwards, as his “ beard,” throughout the cosmos. (Cf. 
the divine power in the hair of Samson (Judges 13.3- 
16.30). In later Indian art and thought, Ganga, the 
celestial river, the water of heaven, comes to earth in 
Siva’s hair; cf. also the story of Apala (above) and the 
story of the Visnupurina of the white and black hair 
which Visnu pulled from his head and in which Lord 
Krsna and elder brother Balarima were incarnated. 

‘“4The gods readily, and for soteriological reasons, 
change their chariots for ships in their journeys in the 
ocean of flowing light and the vapours of the air. 

‘© Savitr is the great Father (7.52.3). The daughter 
of the Sun (Sirya) (1. 34.5) is Sirya. Sirya is Savitri. 
AV. 6.82.2; 14.2.3. The Savitri mantra follows im- 
mediately the evocation of Piisan (3. 62.7-9) and the 
image of the Bride. 
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Soul” (manas, 10. 85.10).*° The chariot is drawn 
by the luminaries that shine from heaven and they 
are harnessed with the music and the words (rk 
sima; 10.85.11) of the hymns. “ Hearing” are 
the wheels of the chariot (10.85.11-12) which 
travels in heaven, to Soma, the bridegroom of 
Siirya. 

Meanwhile Piisan—“ who knows the way ”—has 
gone on Siirya’s embassy, impelled by love. 
Whither does he go, by what path, and what are 
the contacts which he establishes ? 

“With eloquence [we praise] the Guardian of 
every pathway. Activated by love, he won [our] 
laud.” (6.49.8). The radiant song of praise 
(arka) ascends. Pian “take[s] pleasure in this 
laud—as the bridegroom takes pleasure in his 
bride” (3.62.8). Activated by love, Piisan carries 
out for Siirya his ambassadorial task, acting as 
the guardian of the pathway of illumination, the 
straight road from singer to God. Pisan, the 
Glowing, is nearer to their common source than 
Sirya, the Sun. He brings about the direct con- 
nection between this source beyond and in the 
heart (manas; hrd) of the Rsi. He goes on this 
embassy at the special occasion of the nuptials of 
Sirya, the daughter of Sirya. His embassy travels 
the straight and swift path from the Source above 
tothe Vipra, from Heaven to Earth.** His golden 
ships run a straight course.** “Piisan is a good 
friend of Heaven and Earth, Lord of nurture, 
bounteous, wondrous in his glory, whom, activated 
by love, strong and swift, the gods gave to Sirya” 


“The chariot of Siryaé is Manas itself (cf. the chariot 
of Piisan pp. 111-113). Manas, in 10.84. 1-12 and in 
10. 60.8-10 corresponds to voids, the mind-soul which 
leaves the body at death. 

“This path leads in a straight line, and coincides 
with the vertical axis which Piisan establishes when he 
puts his foot down in the pit. Its starting point here is 
in the heights. The heart of the Rsi lies on this line. 
The straight swift path, the central vertical axis viewed 
from above or below, has its image in the One who 
bears the sixfold burden in the name of Aja Ekapad. 

“* The ship is the ship of sacred thought (niva 
matinim 1.46.7) which here starts from “the other 
shore.” If the ship takes the return journey from man 
to God it is the sacrifice which fulfills this function: 
Yajiiyim navam (10. 44.6). In 1. 140.12 ship, chariot 
(and house) are coordinated in their function of carrying 
man “to the other shore.” The ship of the ritual (rta) 
is at the same time the ship of rta, the order in the 
cosmos. This ship takes “the straightest course.” 
ee 89.2). The house is also synonymous with the 

y. 
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(6.58.4). As what do the gods give Pisan to 
Sirya on her wedding day with Soma?—The 
wheels of her chariot “Mind” hear his lauds. 
(cf. 10. 85. 8-11). | 

While Sirya dispatches his embassy and Pisan 
makes the golden fleet of illumination sail straight- 
away to their destination, Father Savitr, the Im- 
peller, has taken leave of the Sun maiden and her 
bridal procession (10.85.13). Siryé has mounted 
her chariot. She has left the impulsion of Savitr. 
As Bride, she proceeds in her own chariot of spirit- 
mind and soul (manas) at the hey-day of the 
cosmos. 

Sirya, as daughter, is the fulfilment of Savitr, 
the “father.” By his movements (ydmabhih) 
Savitr becomes Pisan.*® Piisan is Savitr by 
kinetic extension and condensation of the impel- 
ling luminous power of Light. 

In the hierarchy of manifestation of celestial 
Light through the Sun’s orb, Savitr, the Impeller 
of Light, ontologically precedes Piisan, the Glow- 
ing Light, in movement. Savitr impels by his 
movements the insubstantial, transcendental es- 
sence, Light in itself, to become glowing, heated 
by its movement into the golden splendour of the 
sun. In this moment and form of manifestation, 
the glowing substance, impelled by Savitr is Pisan. 
The ontological hierarchy of celestials is expressed 
here in terms of “becoming.” It is also conveyed 
by the analogy of filiation, in the relation of father 
and son or father and daughter. Sirya is the 
daughter of Siirya. She is the active power of 
Savitr, at the height of manifestation. Twice- 
over related to Piisan, she is his sister. 

Piisan is activated by love, he is all love (kamena 
krta, made by love) when he goes on the Sun god’s 
embassy (6.58.3), and brings about the sudden 
flash of intuition which hits straight like a ray of 
the Sun. He is activated by love when he gets the 
radiant song (arka). “Arka” is anything that 
radiates. It is ray, splendour and lightning. It 
is the song. He takes pleasure in it as the bride- 
groom does in the bride (3.62.8). 

To Sirya, the daughter of Savitr-Sirya, the 
gods had given Pisan, activated by love. Their 
relation is secret and subtle. Piisan is the lover 


*° Re. the relation of Tvastr-Savitr-ViSsvaripa on the 
one hand with Savitr-Pisan-ViSvariipa on the other, and 
with the “One” or Aja-Ekapid, the Uncreate-One- 
legged, or the One-legged goat, see footnotes 16, 20, 32, 
42, 47. 
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(jara) of [his] sister (6.55.4-5) and the suitor 
(didhisu) of his mother (6.55.5). He is, more- 
over, the son of the two Agvins, whom he had 
chosen as fathers °° when these heavenly twins, the 
Lords of Beauty, had come as her wooers (preha- 
mandu) to Siiryai’s wedding (10.85. 14-15). 

In the marriage ritual of the human bride 
Piisan is invoked to lead the bride by her hand 
from the house of her parents (10.85. 26).°" 
Piisan is to bring to the husband the bride “in 
whom men sow their seed” (10.85.37). Pitisan 
is her guide on this path. 

Siirva is the archetypal Bride, the Bride in 
ileaven in the chariot of the Spirit (manas). She 
is the Light in the Spirit, the Light of Heaven. 
“She spread to the gods her immortal and ageless 
glory * (Sravas: 3.53.15). .\s a bridegroom takes 
pleasure in his bride so does Piisan, aglow with 
joice j rlory and radiance of the Song 
: to him like a bride. It was 
ve embassy. Siirya, the arche- 


so the archetypal Song in the 


-soul. As Bride she is the inner 


ht in the Spirit. 


Piisan 


osmos. SUrva now mounts 


, . . D- 
hariot and Lusan, as sol 


Mhe Bride, having left t! 


driven forward in her own spirit 


fathers but it al lesignates the 
uts in the same way as the dual janitri 


Heaven and Earth as parents 


(mothers) designates 
(10.110.9: 1.185. 6). 
' Kausika-sitra, 76. 10. 

A. V. 19.7.2-3; Ap. Gr S. 1.3. 1-2. Aithough the 
are not given in the Re Veda in their full 
number of 27 or 28, they are enumerated in later Vedic 
texts. Naksatra, however, in the RV. connotes a lunar 
mansion like those of Aghi and Arjuni. Arjuni (Uttara 
Phaletini) is a Naksatra favourable for marriages 
(Paraiskara Grhya Siitra, 1.4.6: Apastamba, 1.3.2. f.). 


Vaksatras 
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She now ascends the three-wheeled chariot of the 
three-fold creation and is raised to the throne 
which the Asvins offer to her as Great Goddess (¢f. 
10.85.15) and Mistress of the Universe. 

At this supreme moment in Siirya’s procession 
to Soma, her husband, Piisan chooses the Agvins 
as his parents, in a flash of awareness of their 
all-encompassing sway and cireuit. The Agvins 
aeviternally drive their chariot prior to any sun 
that ever has arisen. They prefigure movement 
prior to its first vibration in the earliest dawn. 
In the wake and within the orbit of their moye- 
ment Piisan knows his way. Ile chooses, for he 
comes to know them as his parents at the high 
noon of the year, when he is born at the peak of 
manifestation on the foremest path of paths, in 
the heights of heaven (cf. 10.17.6). This is his 
other birth in the foremost path of paths in 
Heaven, a birth by choice, the entry through the 
as their ) 


nature of the Twins. son. into the 
lof the Path. the entry 
ie } pole right opposite 
con of Lib rati mm. 

ne ‘whoever he 


at the 


an is born ( 


dua! 


into mani- 


in their dt lie enter 
nature of duality, by the 
Py 
whicl 
d in per 
linc | Koren 7 her 
conducted Surva 1 hel 


. takes leave of 


Piisan, having lovingly 
sion from the Father's hous 


Ilis love now belongs to her as the 


proce 


her as sister. 


Great Goddess, in a transport of cosmic movement 


° 1 . 1? ’ ° a Peon 
in which she is carried by the chariot of the Asvins 
Wea age = 7 , ? i 
}). She had chosen this chariot for the 
4} = ] ak. 
ty of the enariot, 


he ely ve its beauty 


] 
Ad 
1,118.5; 1,119.5; 4.43.2). This 


i . 


» Asvins and the bes 
quals theirs. and 

4.13; 
beauty is that of creative movement in its harmony. 
suitor of the Great 


Siu rva . 


Piisan is new the 


1 7 | 
As the Great Goddess she Is 


She is Piisan’s mother in the 


(j;oddess enthroned. 
the Great Mother. 
same way as the hushand in his wife becomes her 
son (ef. 10.85.45). Proceeding from the Source, 

‘Piisan’s sonship of the Cosmie Twins, one of whom 
is mortal, the other immortal (1.181.4) corresponds 
to his own ecosmogonie station between Savitr and this 
“mortal” sun. The ASvins also fathered Agni (10. 24. 
1-5: ef. 10.184.3). They churned Agni into being, 
acting themselves as the fire drill. 
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from Savitr, the Impeller, Sirya, the sun maiden, 
yecomes the Great Goddess. Piisan, who has the 
same origin, glows with the essence and substance 
of Light. He glows with love which is the nature 
of light in creation. His love goes to Siirya, his 
sister, nearest to him in cosmogonic procession, 
and who, as the manifesting power of Light, be- 
comes the Great Goddess of the manifest cosmos. 
Piisan, the inner glow of light in movement, leads 
her celestial incadescence to full glory for to her 
he is seed and kernel, the innermost core within 
the Sun. In this way too, Piisan leads the Bride 
towards her son.2* Then Piisan proceeds on his 
path, laying his right hand around his descending 
way. in the cycle of the year. 

At the heights, in Heaven. Piisan is the Lord 
Piisan is the lover of his 


(asura) in his love. 
sister and mother, who are one, and son of the 

.. the Great Goddess, at the moment of her 
lory when she is enthroned by the .\svins. the 
archangels of cosmic movement, his fathers. Lover 
and son, mother and father represent the integra! 
and intimate, proceeding relation to and from the 
onward info manifestation, and referrin: 
The relation is 


source, 
beyond time and manifestation. 
that of a web of a perennial state and perennial 
process in which the identity of a god on his path 


In this web of congenital images there 


emerges, 
is neither contradiction nor incest. A visual logic 
of prefigured form traces the pattern of life in the 
cosmos and for man. 

8. PUSAN LEADS THE BRIDE: Similar to his role 
in leading the human bride (10. 85. 26) it is 
Piisan who gives the direction to the furrow in the 
ield but it is Indra who gives effect to it and 
presses down the furrow (4.57.7).°° Piisan is and 
‘Pisan’s role has frequently been misunderstood. He 


. ‘- = ° 7 
‘oom of Siirya, nor are the Asvins the 


lead the 


a 
Vediseh« 


(and Piisan dees not 

i Pischel, 
| ind Atkins, p. 10, interpret 1. 184.3) 
ious attempts by Oldenberg and other scholars 


fail 


re of Surva, as 


ome passages, but 
“marriage of Siryi ” and of the roles 
s of the bridal party. Atkins rightly observes that 
“an adequate explanation of the details in naturalistic 
lerms appears a hopeless task.” The ASvins (1. 119.5) 
are friends and protectors of Strya. Cf. 8.26.19: where 
drive together with shiny white vision 
‘Svetaya dhiya), the “radiant song.” The A&vins as 
protectors (pati) are invoked in 2. 31. 4, 8.5.5. 
* Woman, as the field in which man sows his seed, is a 


to see the meaning of 
7 


of the mem- 


the ASvins 
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shows the way. He leads the Bride the way of 
love and he leads the singer’s mind the way of 
intuition where he beholds the Bride in the chariot 
of Spirit and Mind-soul. 

At the heights Piisan is the “ Lord of her, the 
longing and thinking, the shining one and of him, 
the shining one” (10.26.6).°° The “longing, 
thinking” one is the hymn as the expression of 
intuitive thought (dhi) and its direction. She, 
too, Dhi, is the Shining One in the coincidence 
with the aim of her direction, the Light on High, 
the shining Goddess, Siiryaé, the Bride. He, the 
Shining One, is Soma, to whom Piisan leads the 
Bride. 

On the straight and swift road Piisan guides and 
incites the inner vision as forcibly as he knows how 
io probe, rend and open the heart. With his goad 
he instigates the spirit to create and give form 
(brahman; 6.53.8), for in himself as Piisan is 
that swelling might 10. 26. 2), the 
leaven, by which he stimulates (9.88.3) and 
quickens (2.40.6) this sacred wisdom (dhi). In 
his, his power, he is equal to Soma. ‘“ Like Soma, 
* (10. 26.3). 
The herdsman of crea- 
Nothing 
tht, that glows in love 
in the Day of life and in majesty at the depth, in 
the dark. Love (dmena krta), at the 
height, he is the liberator, at the opposite end of 
Between them the way is as straight as 
a line or as his aeviternal cycle. He 
always gives boundlessly of himself to his herd 
(10.17.13) of his 
.8). Ife is the Lord of 
in riches (6.55.3), 
(10. 26. 9). 
on which man lives, is food. 
Viisan, whose name is is the 
(pusit; 10. 26.7) and 
he is the Lord of the food-offering (idas pati; 
G.95.4). 


(valdpya; 


Viisan knows the hymning lauds 
Oo. TILE EATER OF GRUEL: 
tien goes on hi: ever-proceeding path. 


wrvests him, the perennial Li: 
oe 
Mace Of 
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endless as 
is never lost 
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which is never lost (6.54 
Wealth (6.54.8) 
which he increases 


. =" 
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and m Crow 

weaith of Piisan. 
" : . 4 

“the Nourisher, 


“mighty friend of nurture ” 


frequent figure of speech. The agricultural rite is seen 
as performed in the human sphere. 

°° Bergaigne, La Réligion Védique 2, p. 425, translates 
ddhisamdndyah patih sucdyds ca sucasya ca, as “ maitre 
de la brillante qui pense et du brilliant.” “ La brilliante 
qui pense ” he interprets as “ prayer ” and “ le brillant ” 
as Soma. Bergaigne comes nearest to the meaning of 
this verse to which the preceding verses of the hymn 
(10.26.1-5) lead up. None of the other translations 
render the meaning, nor did Siyana. 
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The sacrificial food, which is offered to Pisan 
exclusively and to no other god is [barley] gruel 
(karambha; 6.56.7; 6.57.2). The other gods are 
offered Soma; Indra is the greatest Soma drinker. 
Karambha is sometimes added to his drink (3. 
52.1; 3.52.7; 8.91.2). Another God, too, seems 
to have been offered food, though not only ka- 
rambha and not exclusive of the Soma oblation. 
In the hymn to Food (1.187), nourishment is 
extolled, the mighty strengthener of divine ordi- 
nance. It was Trita who, strengthened by food, 
dismembered Vrtra in all his joints (1.187.1)- 
In this feat Trita is a kind of double of Indra, the 
Creator of the cosmos, who killed the dragon Vrtra. 
In his fight with the dragon, Indra was invigorated 
again and again by draughts of Soma, the Elixir 
of Life. Trita prefigures, and in part coalesces 
(10. 8. 8-9) with Indra in killing Visvaripa. But 
Trita derived part of his strength from food 
(pitu; 1,187.1). Pitu is nourishment, easily 
assimilated, liquid food, milk, butter and gruel. 
This is why the plants are invoked to become gruel 
(karambha) first and then to be transmuted into 
fat (1.187.10). Karambha, the life-sustaining 
food, is the Food of Life. It is mixed with the 
Elixir of Life, the Soma, in the morning offerings 
to Indra (3.52.1) when it has been prepared for 
Indra, in the company of Piisan (3.52.7). Then 
a new day begins with yet another victory of Indra. 

But as a rule Indra drinks Soma and Pisan 
wants Karambha (6.57.2). Piisan shares equally 
with Soma in the sacrifice (10.26.5).°* He re- 
ceives a special sacrifice (6.50.5), the importance 
of his sacrificial food is stressed. His share is the 
food of Life, “our daily bread-” He himself is the 
Nourisher (Pisan), dwelling in the sun. He is its 
glowing nucleus and the concreted substance of 
Savitr’s vibrant impulsion. As such he is the stuff 
itself of the food of life. The relation of the food 
of life with the solar power underlies also a rite 
described in later scripture in which a piece of gold 
is placed on a disc made of flour. This is called 
“worship of the solar disc.” °° 


5? Pratyardhir yajidndm refers to Pisan and Soma 
(10.26.5) and not to Piisan and the other gods, as 
suggested by Geldner, Der Rig Veda III, p. 163, and 
Atkins, l.c., p. 89. The relation of Pisan to karambha 
on the one hand and of Indra to Soma on the other is 
the subject of 6.57.2,6; 6.56.1,2; 3.52,1,7; 7.53.1 
and in view of this relation, Piisan is called Indra’s 


brother (6.55.5). 
58 Atharvaveda PariSista 12, The Parisistas of the 
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Karambha, “gruel,” the sacrificial food of 
Piisan, is equal in value (10.26.5) to Soma, the 
sacrificial drink of Indra and the other gods. 
Soma is the elixir of life, Karambha is the food 
of life. Food sustains the body and, together with 
the body, it sustains existence on any of its levels, 
Existence lives by its desires. All objects of desire 
are its food. Piisan is Karambhat, the eater of the 
food of life (6.56.1). He is activated by desire 
(kamena krta 6.49.8; 6.58.3,4). Food satisfies 
desire. Where unceasing love and desire have their 
unending food life is immortal. ‘“ Where love and 
desires [are met], where the highest place of the 
shining red sun is, where food is and satiety, there 
make me immortal.” (9.113.10) ®® These are the 
inexhaustible and imperishable worlds where the 
sun dwells and eternal light (9.113.7). Pisan, 
whose sacrificial food is gruel,®° the food of life, 
the food (svadha) by which he as the sun, the red 
shining one (bradhna), glows (dghrni), activated 
by desire and fulfilled in it, is self-offered (sva- 
dhavan), complete and at rest within himself 
throughout the perpetual movement of his path. 
He is steadfast (10.26.8), this Lord of Nurture 
(6.58.4), an infallible guardian (1.89.5), of 
constance ordinance (10.139.3), the guardian of 
every pathway (6.49.8; pathas-pathah paripatim) 
all around, on the descending path of the Fathers, 
at the crossroad in the depth, on the ascending way 


Atharva Veda; ed. G. M. Bolling and J. V. Negelein, 
Leipzig, 1909-10. 

5° Food: svadhd. Svadhd has two meanings, (a) self- 
determination and (b) satisfaction of one’s own desire 


(Grassmann, s.v.). In the latter sense it means sacri- 
ficial food, and particularly the food offered to the 
Fathers. It appears that self determination or inde- 
pendence is a secondary meaning based on that of “ self- 
procured, self-offered” (sva-dhd). In this sense the 
gods, including Pisan, are called “svadhdvan” (6. 
58.1) which is translated as independent and could be 
rendered as self-offered. 

Food (svadhd) is given its place in the creation hymn 
10. 129.5. There the gods are spoken of as being this 
side of creation (10.129.6) where food (svadhd) is, 
here below, whereas above this line are the creative 
powers who give their seed. 

This dichotomy of creation is “in principio,” in the 
beginning of things. Ante principium no division exists, 
desire and satisfaction coalesce in the imperishable 
world of light, in heaven (cf. 9. 113.9, 10). 

6° Gruel (made of rice) and the gruel pot are symbols 
of the sun. Schroeder, Die Wurzeln der Sage vom heilt- 
gen Graal, Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (CLXVI, p. 8). 











of the gods and at the heights where he leads 
Sirya, the Bride. 

Piisan, glowing substance of solar power in its 
course, the giver of food, is sacrificially sustained 
by food. He is an “eater of food” (karambhat ; 
6.56.1).°* Karambha was added also at one 
special occasion to Indra’s Soma offering. Apala, 
a young woman was the daughter of Atri, a princi- 
pial sacrificer, who had freed the sun from the 
magic of Svarbhanu, the demon of obscuration 
(5.40.8). Deserted by her husband because her 
skin was diseased and she had lost her hair, Apala, 
“she without a protector,” went to the water of the 
river, where she found Soma (plants) on her way. 
She takes them home in order to press them for 
Indra and makes an offering to him so as to draw 
him towards her, and he will let her hair grow 
again. She presses out the Soma juice with her 
teeth (8.91.2), Indra hears the grinding sound 
and comes to accept her offering of Soma, pressed 
by her teeth, and mixed with karambha and other 
cereals. 

Loss of hair indicates loss of creative power, loss 
of the inner light- To remedy this sickness, Apala 
makes an offering to Indra by the strength of her 
teeth. The strength of the teeth shows will at 
work for the sake of survival.®? This is one of the 
reasons for the use in India, to this day, of the 
tusks of the boar as an amulet. 

Apala’s desire for union with the Creator, with 
Indra, makes her creative will work through her 
teeth on the Soma plant so that the Elixir of Life 
may bring to her Indra, in whom she will find her 
protector and in whom she will lose her identity, 
be rid of her isolation as one defiled by a failing 
of her inner light. Her connection had been cut 
off from the light on high and she had become 


“Thus he might have been called in blasphemy, by 
those to whom Soma was the Elixir of Life. (cf. F. 
Edgerton in JAOS 40 (1920) pp. 101-2). The assurance 
“Pisan, I do not slight thee” (1.138.4; cf. also 
1.42.10) conveys a similar attitude. It would appear 
that Piisan is an ancient god and so is Trita, the 
alter ego of Indra. Food offerings were the share, it 
appears, of the ancient gods; grain, and the marrow 
and milk of animals. These receded in the worship of 
Indra, the creator-god of the Rg Veda, in the transports 
caused by Soma-drink and expressed in the symbol of the 
Elixir of Life. 

“Cf. on the other hand, the “creative” or “seed” 
quality of teeth, in the sowing with the serpent’s teeth 
by Cadmus, at Thebes, and by Jason, in the field of 
Ares, by the order and gift, respectively, of Athene. 
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hairless and unproductive. By the effort of her 
teeth, by her creative intent, she draws the Creator 
towards her. The part which the teeth play in the 
story of Apala’s Soma offering to Indra may 
account for an attribute of Piisan which is given 
to him in later Vedic texts, in the Epics and 
Puranas, where he is spoken of as being toothless, 
although once the toothless god (karidati) is 
invoked also in the Rg Veda (4. 30. 24).% 

The Vedic myths* say that Pisan lost his 
teeth when he ate a certain part of the Sacrifice. 
The Sacrifice is Prajapati, the God who sacrificed 
himself into creation. This is his perennial and 
ritual aspect. According to a wide spread myth, 
through his self-sacrifice the cosmos came into ex- 
istence in the manifoldness of its parts. When 
performing the sacrificial rites and building up the 
symbolic body of Prajapati, which is the altar, 
man, the sacrificer who identifies himself with the 
altar, regains the original wholeness of Prajapati. 
But the myth of Prajapati, the Lord, tells of him 
as cohabiting with his daughter, the Sky or Dawn. 
This is his aspect as Prajapati proper, which 
means “Lord of progeny.” At that moment God 
Rudra aimed at him and pierced him. Half of 
Prajapati’s seed fell to earth. The gods applied 
remedies to Prajapati and cut out of him the flesh 
pierced by the arrow. Rudra offered that morsel 
of Prajaipati—who is the sacrifice—to Pisan. 
Pisan ate the morsel and it knocked out his teeth. 

Rudra’s arrow pierces Prajapati at the moment 
when first he spends himself into creation. The 
entry of God into his creation and his becoming 
manifest in it—where he is but a part of himself— 
is a fragmentation. Rudra himself was generated 
when part of Prajapati’s seed had fallen on earth.® 
All this happened when time was not as yet, at 
the dawn of creation. Rudra, born when Praja- 


® In 4.30.24 first Aryaman is invoked, then Pisan, 
Bhaga and the Toothless God (devah karidati). The 
Toothless God is most probably Piisan (acc. to Yiska 
and Sfyana’s commentary). In connection with the 
“toothless god” as Sun god, the Sun as “Jungfer 
Mundlos” may be thought of. ‘“ Maiden Mouthless ” 
would express silence. Cf. W. Schwartz, Zur Indoger- 


manischen Mythologie, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, XIII, 
p- 170. 

*¢ They are told in the Satapatha Braihmana, 1.7. 4. 
1-9 and the Taittiriya Samhita 2. 6. 8. 3-5, and less fully 
in the KauSitaki Brihmana 6. 13. 

*5 10.61.6; where it is told that the gods fashioned 


Viastospati. 


Vastospati is Rudra (T.S. 3.4. 10.4). 
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pati’s seed was shed and fell on earth, discharges 
his arrow. Ilis arrow hits with the creative- 
destructive furor of Rudra just as, in later Indian 
myths, the arrows of the god of Love and Desire 
(Kama) infect with desire whom they pierce. 
This arrow, stuck in the wound of the Progenitor’s 
flesh, is the morsel of sacrificial food which knocks 
out the teeth of Piisan. Rudra’s parricidal wrath 
is directed against the Father spending himself 
into creation. The wound which he inflicts and 
the dart in the wound, the furor of the Existent 
on account of its existence—away from the whole- 
ness which was prior to the beginning of things 
the sacrificial fare offered to Piisan to eat. It 
breaks his teeth—or, as the Bhagavata Purina 
says, “* Piisan became childless, an eater of ground 
food, toothless” (Bh. P. 6.6.41). 

Piisan, the Lord of Nurture, is and eats his own 
food. Prajaipati 


Piisan’s offering returns to its source. 


Is 





sacrifices himself into creation. 
Lle is self- 
offered (svadhdvan), whole. The Glowing One 
moves undiminished on his paths. He illumines 
and liberates. He guides, finds and gives. 

10. PiSAN DESCENDING: “ May Pisan beyond, 


hes ; a , 4) srerty4 1 |e h 


pro l pub are in t fin 
. } ? 

drive back to us what was lo (i tL. 10) iD 

prayer goes to Piisan at his heteht im [feaven. 


From the highest point of his orbit. He who he- 
holds all (2.40.5), who ts the weaver of the 
raiment of sheep (10.26.6), the golden fleece 
may he hold out his right hand,"® shew the way 


and protect those whom he leads from this 


where the sun shines, to the darkening realms of 


the Fathers. “May he deliver them to th 
Fathers” (10.17.3). 

\s soon as the heights of his Path are reached, 
on the forward leading path, where he chooses to 
hecome the son of the \Svins, Piisan carries for 


ward the movement of the cosmos. the round of 


existence. 
From the crossroad in the Depth, Piisan. the son 
¥ 


of Liberation. had led up on the way of the gods 


The hands and the feet are the “ organs of action.” 
Piisan’s speeifie activity requires him to put down but 
one leg the axis of the cosmos, and to hold out one 
hand, the right one, in the direction of his course. The 
right hand is the hand of action, in particular, and it 
remains unstained in its shining purity even where it 
points forward on the downward path “the evil [sin- 


ister] way * (10.135. 2). 


*T The belief in the two ways, the Daksiniyana, the 
wav to the South, the way of the Fathers, and the 





to the highest heaven, the worlds of Light, in the 
lap of Savitr (1.35.6) °° whence those who have 
followed his path are set free from the Round, in 
the third and highest heaven of the flowing light 
of the Godhead. Having passed the High Noon 
of his cycle, Piisan gathers his flock on the de- 
scending path and drives down the Sun’s golden 
wheel (6.56.3). On the downward path, and 
while still at the height of his orbit, Piisan is the 
Friend of “everyone who desires” (10. 26.8), 
The way he leads them depends on the nature of 
their desires. Lis herd, who desire well-being and 
the goods of this earth, riches and prosperity, he 
guides in his bounty down that way where those 
who are now the Fathers have trod before them. 
Those who long for the light he contacts in his 
golden ships on the straight and quick road at the 
high noon of inspiration. He leads them straight 
to the treasure—and they know “here it is.” 
Piisan leads the seer, the Rsi, and the herd, he 
measures out time to each on his way to the goal. 
The path to the Treasure is an instant long or it 
leads round where Piisan holds out his right help- 
ing hand. Pisan leads all men to the place where 
their treasure is, their goal and destiny (6. 54. 2, 
t,7). It is a going together, and it is a union 
with Piisan.°? “O Piisan, bring us together with 
the Knower [of the way] who shall direct us 
traight ahead (afjasa) and who shall say: This 
here it is” (6.54.1). “May we be united with 
isan who shall point ont the dwellings and say: 
[hese here they are” (6.54. 2).7° 
, 
l 


injured, may none be destroved in { 





i 
r ee t , 
May none be 


he pit, rather 


Uttariivana, the way to the “north,” whieh is the way 
of the gods, the way of Liberation, is the belief in 
Piisan’s path. The terms Daksiniyana and Utta \ 
however, are not used in the RV. They are synonyms 
of the Pitryina and Devayina. 

“s* Three are the heavens of Savitr, two are ils 


lap, one in the world of Yama.” The lap of Savitr, 
the Impeller, which is on high is at the very end of 
lap of Nirrti” (note 15) at 
the lower end of the axis. Below, in the lap of Nirrti, 
yawns the chasm, into which have fallen beyond release 
those who have gone against the ria, the cosmic order. 
Above, in the lap of Savitr, at the height, is the opposite 
place of “no return” where the Liberated dwell. 

°° Sam....naya, bring us together (6.54.1), may we 
he united sam....gamemahi; 6.54.2) and Sam.... tira 
(1.42.1) traverse together [with us], are terms ol 
union with God. 

7° The word grha, house, dwelling, is used here. 
dwellings are to be distinguished from the dwellings 
(sadhasthe) of Ptisan: see note 72. 
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arrive with them unharmed” (6.54.7). “ May 
Pisan beyond give his right hand [leading us] 
around (6.54.10).** May he drive back to us 
what was lost” (6.54.10). 

“This here it is,” instantaneous illumination, 
the immediate recognition of those whom Pisan 
leads the straight, swift way. “These here they 
are,” the dwellings of the Fathers, where men of 
good action abide, whither they have gone (10. 
17.3-4). They have gone there on the downward 
road in the declining path of the sun, the round 
of the way where the dangers of darkness lie in 
wait for them, the evil wolf who watches with 
malicious intent, the waylayer, the thief, the two- 
faced evil one with burning dart (1.42. 2-4). This 
is the darkness of the pit when the sun has gone 
down and the wolf takes charge of the perils of the 
night on the approach to the pit. On this perilous 
journey Piisan guards his flock. As he had helped 
“our fathers” so he should lead us fearlessly and 
undiminished in men and strength (10.17.5) be- 
yond the pursuers, to a pasture rich in grass 
(1.42-5). 

The perils of the way reach their depth in the 
jit (kevata) where the two-faced evil threatens 
But Pisan leads his flock, 
ie leads to the houses ** of the Fathers those who 
will now join them. Through the flames of Fire 
\gni leads the others to the gods, (10. 17.3), when 
Pisan as son of Liberation (1.42.1) puts down 
his foot on the two-faced evil (1.42.4). Hence, 
from the parting of the ways Piisan, the Liberator 
goes right before us (1.42.1) upward to the gods. 

Pisan leads those who have died to their sta- 
tions, and guides them to their homes in the cycle 
of his path. He leads the living, too, in the same 
direction, the sinners and seers as well, right down 
into the pit, where he probes, rends and opens the 
hearts of the misers, the ungenerous, who have 
nothing to give, the unproductive, who hoard what 
they grasp (6.53. 5-6). Here, in the pit, his goad 
(dri) probes and pricks the conscience, tears. 


ee 


| 
fall and destruction. 
1 
| 


" Pari hastam dadhatu, “ give [put] his hand around,” 
parastat “beyond ” is replaced by purastdat (in front) in 
AV 7.9.4, “ahead, leading.” 

= The dwellings or houses (grha; 6.54.2) are where 
the pious have their seat (vatriisata), whither they have 
zone (10.17.4). The two stations of Piisan, on the 
forward (leading) path of Heaven, on the forward 
(leading) path of Earth, are the Supreme Stations or 
dwellings (10. 17.6). 
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rends and opens the heart of everyone- And those 
who tremble in their heart until they vibrate with 
the rhythm of his golden wand are the ‘ Vipras,’ 
the “vibrant” singers. Stung by the “ brahma- 
stimulating goad” (6.53.8), they soar with form 
giving power, the creative power of the poet. 

To the parting of the ways Piisan leads the dead 
who are to join the Fathers; thence he gives his 
hand to those who have died on earth and go the 
way of the gods. The herdsman of creation guides 
the living the same path. They come to their hour 
of trial, each one of the herd. He goads them to 
the two-faced evil one and there he swings his 
golden weapon, the best wielder of the golden Vasi 
and leads beyond their pursuers to pastures rich in 
grass (1.42.8) where the sun shines and there will 
be no “new heat,” no burning firebrands which 
rage down in the animal nature of the herd. 

Down there, whither the path of the Fathers 
goes and whence the path of the gods ascends, a 
commutation takes place of the values of this earth 
with its material aims and death, and the immortal 
treasures of the spirit. At this parting of the way 
the Son of Liberation is born in whom Pisan has 
his other, his second birth. It is here, at the cross- 
road, that Agni the Fire and Spark of Life finds 
and is Pisan. In the glowing wnion of their 
natures the flaming pillar of life shoots up to the 
Heights. It is there, in the Pit. that Piisan finds 
Soma, the hidden King of Splendour, not of this 
earth, sparkling with the elixir of Life, of im- 
mortality. 

Piisan ascends and sprinkles with the Soma 
drops the pastures of man. Their fields grow rich 
with the nourishment that Piisan dispenses, their 
mind-souls are saturated as giving of himself, he 
leads them upward. 

Piisan is the guide of the quick and the dead. 
throuiout the cycle of his course, aeviternally and 
in the hour of need. But on the straight, swift 
path of eestatic absorption he leads the seers and 
the sages, right to the Treasure, the shining wealth 
of illumination,** by his swelling, soaring might 
(vatdpyam) in their inner vision (dhilt; 10.26. 
2).74 There they see as one and the same in his 


73 Vasu” is Light, splendour, the “ treasure,” wealth. 
The wealth and prosperity which Pisan leads is ex- 
pressed in terms of cows, and horses. They represent 
the substance and power respectively of light. 

“4 Piisan is visvaminvah (2.40.6) pervading all and 
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cycle the Nourisher in his sacred aspect and 
majesty, glowing in the darkness of their night 
where he arises * as Liberator (vimocana), swing- 


bhuvane visve arpitah (6.58.2) which can be understood 
as ‘inserted in the whole universe’ but also as ‘ inserted 
in every creature.’ Piisan is here the inner guide. 

7 At the moment when his foot holds down the fire- 
brand of the two-faced evil one. In this moment Pisan 
is symbolically one with Aja Ekapid and with the 
pillar of Life (10.5.6; note 16). 
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ing his golden weapon at the crossroad, at the 
depth of his cyclical path, where he finds the 
Hidden King Soma, like a lost animal. And they 
see him, having found what had been lost (6. 54, 
10), now at the other pole of his circuit, aglow 
with love, at the zenith of creation, at the wedding 
of Siirya. Piisan leads the Bride towards Soma, 
across heaven, in their home, the Sun. 
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1. THE THEORY OF DEFINITION according to 
the Indian logicians has been repeatedly studied in 
a wider context. Foucher has given a description 
cf its treatment in the Tarka-samgraha, a well- 
known manual of Indian logic written in the 
seventeenth century, and in some of its commen- 
taries;* Ingalls has studied its use in the new 


school (navya-nydya);* and Mlle. Biardeau has 
considered its place in the development of Indian 


thought in general.* In the present paper a for- 
malization will be given of the theory of definition 
according to its exposition in the Tarka-samgraha 
and in some definitions quoted by the Nydya-kosa 
(NK) from various logical works. In addition 
we will consider a related concept of Indian logic, 
expressed by the term samkara. 

The terms used for definiens (laksana) and 
definiendum (laksya) in logic as well as the idea 
of definition have an interesting prehistory in the 
work of the Sanskrit grammarians, to which we 
direct our attention here before considering the 
logical doctrines. Such a grammatical prehistory 
of a logical doctrine is not surprising as grammar 


1A. Foucher, Le compendium des topiques (Paris, 
1949) 7-14. 

2D. H. H. Ingalls, Materials for the study of Navya- 
nydya logic, HOS 40 (Cambridge, Mass., 1951) especially 
80-1. 

* M. Biardeau, “ La définition dans la pensée indienne,” 
Journal Asiatique 245 (1957) 371-84. 

*MM. Bhimicirya Jhalakikar, Nydya-koga (Poona, 
1928) s.vv. laksana, ativydpti, avydpti, asambhava, 
samkara. 


was the first discipline in India which developed 
a scientific technique which in turn influenced or 
foreshadowed other domains of Indian thought. 

In the Rkpratisakhya (? fourth century B.c.) 
laksana refers to a grammatical rule.* In Katyi- 
yana’s vdrttikas (? third century B.c.) as quoted 
by Patafijali in the Mahabhdsya, laksana and 
laksya denote respectively a grammatical rule and 
its object: sabdo laksyah siitram laksanam “the 
word is the object of the rule, the sitra (of 
Panini) is the rule.” It is said, then, that it is the 
task of grammar to deal with both laksana and 
laksya." Actually, Panini’s grammar (fourth cen- 
tury B.c.) owes part of its fame to the fact that 
the rules in it do not prescribe how to speak correct 
Sanskrit, but describe the facts of the language: 
the examples (drstdnta) for the rules are taken 
from everyday usage (loka). The underlying 
principle of empiricism was laid down explicitly 
only much later. Ksirasvamin (twelfth century 
A.D.) formulates it as: laksyamilam laksanam 
“Jaksana has laksya for its base.” Nagojibhatta 
says: laksydnusdri vyakhyanam “interpretation 


5 See especially L. Renou, “ Connexions entre le rituel 
et la grammaire en sanskrit,” Journal Asiatique 233 
(1941-42) 105-65; id. “Grammaire et Vedinta,” 
Journal Asiatique 245 (1957) 121-33. ; 

* Rkpratisakhya 13.31 quoted by L. Renou, Termr 
nologie grammaticale du sanskrit (Paris, 1957) 483. 

7 Quoted by Renou, Terminologie 261. Cf. D. S. Ruegg. 
Contributions &@ Vhistoire de la philosophie linguistique 
indienne (Paris, 1959) 33; ef. the present author 1: 
Philosophy East and West 10 (1960) 54. 
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follows laksya.”* For a grammatical rule to be 
correct, it has to conform to usage. This idea has 
been further developed in Indian musical theory, 
where laksana and laksya come to denote theory 
and practice respectively and where it is stressed 
that the actual practice of musicians is the only 
sound base for a theory of music. For instance, 
Rimimatmya (fifteenth century A.D.) says in the 
beginning of his musical treatise Svaramelakala- 
nidht: 
tasmal laksya pradhanatvam krtva vaksye’sya 
laksanam 
“therefore I shall speak about the laksana (of 
music) basing myself upon (its) laksya.” ® 


The Sanskrit grammarians made use of the idea 
of definition in dealing with the technical terms 
of grammar. A technical term is called samjia, 
and a sitra of Panini which introduces such a 
term by definition is called a samjfdsiitra. The 
denotation of the samjfd is called the samjnin. 
For instance, in the first rule of Panini’s gram- 
mar: vrddhir ddaic “a, ait and aw are called 
vrddht,” the three vowels constitute the samjhin 
and the technical term vrddhi introduced to denote 
these is the samjfd.*° Panini is aware of the fact 
that the technical terms occupy a special position 
in his grammar in that they denote something else 
(t.e., the samjnin), whereas other words which are 
quoted in rules do not denote the object to which 
they refer in ordinary usage, but denote their 
“own form.” Hence a word occurring in a rule 
cannot generally be replaced by any of its syno- 
nyms, but a samjna@ occurring in a rule has to be 


*Quoted by Renou ibid. Cf. also L. Renou, La Dur- 
ghatavrtti de Saranadeva (Paris, 1940) I 1, 136. The 
philosopher Sankara (eighth century A.p.) utilizes an 
analogous terminology when he speaks about the sub- 
ordination of reason to revelation: dgamdnusdri-tarka 
“reasoning following scripture” (Brahma-sitra-bhasya 
2.1.11). In Advaita, revelation is to logic in the 
supra-sensible realm what sense-perception is to logic in 
the realm of ordinary experience. Inference is not based 
upon experience or revelation, for it is a separate means 
of knowledge, but it depends for its application on the 
data of experience or revelation. 

bs Svaramelakalanidhi 2.17 ed. M. S. Ramaswami 
Aiyar (Annamalai, 1932) 9. 

In the formulation the general practice is that the 
samjnin (the predicate of the sentence) precedes the 
samjnd (the subject). The above rule forms an excep- 
tion mangalartham “for the sake of auspiciousness,” 
for it enables Panini to commence his grammar with an 
auspicious word meaning “growth, increase.” 
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replaced by its samjiin. This is expressed in the 
rule: svam ripam sabdasydsabdasamjna “a word 
(in a grammatical rule) which is not a samjna 
denotes its own form.” ™ 

The technical terms belong to the metalanguage, 
otherwise consisting of the paribhdsaé rules which 
are rules of interpretation or rules which indicate 
how the rules of grammar have to be manipulated. 
A typical paribhasa rule is a rule which discusses 
the relative strength of various sitras or enunciates 
general principles regarding the order in which 
siitras have to be applied. The status of a pari- 
bhasa corresponds to the status of a metatheorem 
in modern logic. 

These two types of element of the metalanguage, 
samjna and paribhdsd, are combined in two state- 
ments regarding the scope of their applications. 
These two statements are themselves paribhdsa- 
trules.1*2 The first is: yathoddesam samjiapari- 
bhasam “samjna and paribhdsa (apply) where 
they are taught.” The second: kdryakalam 
samjnaparibhasam “samjia and paribhasa (apply) 
at the time the operations (to which they apply 
take place).” The first enunciation limits the 
applicability of a samjia or paribhdsa to its im- 
mediate vicinity, i. e., to the immediately preceding 
and following rules. The second, on the other 
hand, declares the universal validity of a samjia 
or paribhasd, whereby the latter fully acquires the 
character of a metatheorem. There is no general 
pronouncement as to the definite choice between 
these two alternatives, for this decision depends on 
each case individually. After Panini the problem 
has become to find in each particular case of word 
formation a paribhasa which enables us to manipu- 
late the laksana of Panini’s siitras in such a way 
that the result of their application conforms to the 
laksya. Kielhorn discusses examples of this in 
connection with the above two paribhdsa rules in 
his translation of the Paribhasendusekhara.™ 
This rapprochement of laksana to laksya is not ob- 
tained by changing the form of the laksana of 
Panini’s permanent rules, but by changing the 
interpretation. Similarly, apparently superfluous 


11 Panini 1.1.68: translated and lucidly discussed 
by J. Brough, “Theories of general linguistics in the 
Sanskrit grammarians,” Transactions of the Philological 
Society (1951) 28 ff. This shows that the Indians dis- 
tinguished clearly between connotation and denotation 
(cf. the present author in: Indo-Iranian Journal 4 
[1960] 72). 

12 Nrs. 2 and 3 in Nagojibhatta’s Paribhdsendusekhara. 
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elements in Panini’s silras are not deleted but 
are pronounced jidpaka rules which disclose laksya 
material to which the laksana is adjusted. Here 
is a science which is at the same time empiric in 
that it respects and depends on laksya, as also 
dogmatic in that it adheres to the laksana which 
was once established. 

A paribhasa is often called nydya,™ the term 
which later denotes (the system of) logic. Like- 
wise the paribhasd rules of the Mimamsa, which 
are often rules for the interpretation of the ritual 
stilras,” are called nydya.*® Renou has rightly 
stressed that both Mimimsi and Vedanta “ visent 
i donner un enseignement piribhdasika, c’est-d-dire 
i constituer une herméneutique, portant sur les 
portions du Veda auxquelles ils conférent un roéle 
privilégié.” '* The early use of the term nyfya 
as synonymous with paribhdsd@ may be an indica- 
tion that elements and laws of Indian logie can be 
traced back to the discussion on problems of lan- 
guage and metalanguage in earlier systems and 
especially in grammar. 


2. After this prelude let us consider the theory 
of definition in the later logical doctrines. The 
theory deals with the various relations which may 
hold between the definiens (laksava, to be repre- 
sented by L) and the definiendum (laksya, to be 
represented by 1.) These relationships may be 
formalized with the help of a Boolean algebra. 
where letters denote classes and where the notions 


of null-class, complement, product, equality and 


inequalily are defined as follows: 


DEF. 1. O, the null-class, denotes the class to 
which no elements belong. 
per. 2. X, the complement of x, denotes the 
class consisting of the elements which 
are not elements of x. 
per. 3. x.y, the product of x and y, denotes 
the class consisting of the elements 
which are elements of x and of y. 
18 Bombay 1868, 11 ff. 
™ Kielhorn, op. cit. iv, n. 1. 
* There were ritual sitras possessing their own pari- 
bhdasd sections (e.9., 1pastamba-srauta-siitra 24). Cf. 


L. Renou, Les écoles védiques et la formation du Véda 
(Paris, 1947) 172. 

© See e.g., D. V. Garge, Citations in Sabara-bhisya 
(Poona, 1952) 252-65. Cf. Renou in Journal Asiatique 
233 (1941-42) 119 n. 2. 

17L. Renou, Etudes védiques et pdninéennes VI (Paris, 
1960) 54. 








par. +. x=y means: every element of x is an 
element of y and vice versa. 
x+4y means: not every element of x 


is an element of y and vice versa. 


With the help of these notations the logical con- 
tent of the Sanskrit expressions can be represented, 
In order te obtain a formalization which is close to 
the structure of the Sanskrit expressions, we shall 
in addition make use of a relation A which holds 
between two classes x and y in the following 
manner:'* A(x,y) means: “there is occurrence 
(vrttitva, sattva) of x in y.” Hence A(x, ¥) im- 
plies: x.y 0, and ~ A(x,y) is equivalent to 
A(X, y). 

3. The Tarka-dipikad defines a valid definiens 
by: laksyatdvacchedaka-samaniyatatvam “ eo-ex- 
tensiveness (of LL) with the limitor of the class 
of 1,°'* which may be interpreted as: L—1. 
Another definition for L is given by the Vurhw- 
bhasé in the following terms: diisana-traya-i) ilo 
dharmah “a property which is free from the thive 
defects.” °° In each of these three defects we may 
presuppose that L=+1]1, for this constitutes the 
definition of defect. The three defects referred 
to here are alivydpli “overpervasion,” avyipli 
“nonpervasion” and asambhava “ impossibility.” 
They are defined as follows: ** 

(1) alaksya-vrttitvam (scl. laksanasya) a/ivyiv- 
lih “ overpervasion is occurrence (scl. of 1.) in the 
complement of 1,” which may be formalize: as: 
A(L.1) or: L.140. Elsewhere ** this definition 
is further extended with the expression: //'sy- 
vrltitve sati “while (4) occurs in 1,” which may 
be formalized as: A(l.1) or: L.1546. Hence the 

18 Cf. the present author's “ Correlations between lan- 
euage and logie in Indian thought,” Bulletin of th 
School of Oriental and African Studies 23 (1960) 1\- 
22, and: “ Formal structures in Indian logic,” Synthese. 
An international quarterly for the logical and psycio- 
logical study of the foundations of science 12 (1960) 
279-86. 

Quoted NK 696 and Foucher op. cit. 10. The term 
avacchedaka is utilized on account of the occurrence ol 
the abstract (laksyatd). Cf. the present author's 
“Means of formalisation in Indian and Western logic, 
Proceedings of the XIIth International Congress of 
Philosophy (Venice, 1958). Cf. also A. Uno, “Tlie 
determination of terms in Navya-nydya,” Journal of 
Indian and Buddhist Studies 7 (1958) 61-5. 

20 NK loc. cit. 

*1 Tarka-dipika ad Tarka-samgraha 4. Cf. also Tarka- 
kaumudi quoted NK 99. 

*2 Of. Foucher op. cit. 11. 
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definition of ativydpti is: L.140) A (L.10). 


BXAMPLES: goh Srigitvam “cows are horned 
beasts,” or: manusyo brahmanah “Brahmans are 
human beings.” 

(2) laksyaikadeSsdvurttitvam (scl. laksanasya) 
avyapith “non-pervasion is non-occurrence (scl. 
of L) in a part of 1,” which may be formalized as: 
~A(L,1) or: A(L,1) or: L.140. Though this 
definition is not further explained by an additional 
expression, it contains itself the term -ekadesa 
“part of ” which seems to imply that L does occur 
in another part of 1, +. e., that A(L,1) or: L.10. 
Hence the definition of avdpti is: (L.10) A 
(L.140). 

EXAMPLES: gor nilaripavattvam “cows are black 
beasts,” or: Sstkhdsitravin brahmanah “ Brah- 
mans are wearing a tuft and a thread.” 

(3) laksyamatrasattvam (scl. laksanasya) asam- 
bhavah “impossibility is non-occurrence (scl. of 
L) in the whole of 1,” which may be formalized 
as: L.1=0. 

EXAMPLES: gor ekasapatvam “cows are solid- 
hoofed beasts,” or: sundadandavan brahmanah 
“Brahmans are wearing an elephant’s trunk.” 

The question arises whether this classification is 
exhaustive. In general there are five possibilities 
for the relations which may hold between the 
classes L and 1: 

(1 (2) 
L 


) (3) 


=1l Lel =l Ll =L 


(4) 
(5) 


Lel = 0 S(L,1) 
where S(L,1) means: “L overlaps 1,” i.e.: 


(L.141) A (L-14L) A (L140). 
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If ativyapti denotes merely L.1—1 and avyapti 
denotes merely L. 1 = L, case (5) would have been 
neglected by the Indian logicians. Actually the 
examples given to illustrate avydpti are of the 
type (5). The first example is explained by the 
Naydya-bodhini ** by observing that there are cows 
which are not black beasts. But it could equally 
well be noted that there are black beasts which are 
not cows. In other words, the example is a case of 
S(L,1). The second example seems at first sight 
to constitute a good example of a valid definition. 
But the commentator explains: there are Brah- 
mans who do not wear a tuft and a thread, e. g., 
sannyasins. In this case also it could be noted 
that there are ksatriyas who do wear a tuft and a 
thread, so that this example too illustrates over- 
lapping. 

Cases of overlapping are actually referred to as 
being defects because of both avydpti and ati- 
vyaptt.2* Hence S(L,1) is defined as: 


[(L.140) A (L.140)] A 
A [(L.140) A (L.140)] 
or: 
(L.140) A (L.140) A (L140). 

4. Elsewhere in Indian logic this concept is 
actually defined and exemplified. One of the defi- 
nitions of samkara “overlapping” quoted by the 
NK* is the following: paraspardtyantabhdava- 
simdnadhikaranye sati jatyantarena sdmdanadhi- 
karanyam “that which possesses common-locusness 
with another generic character, while there is com- 
mon-locusness of mutual relational absence.” ** 
Another definition speaks analogously of proper- 
ties: paraspardtyantabhdva-simanddhikaranayor 
dharmayor ekatra samavesah “the coming together 
in one place of two properties, which possess com- 
mon-locusness of mutual relational absence.” Both 
definitions mean that of two classes, which mu- 
tually occur in each other’s absence, the one also 
occurs in the other. Or, further explained: of two 


*3 Thid. 

247 am grateful to Professor Brough for calling my 
attention to this. 

2° NK 901. An ancient practice in the Simaveda was 
the “overlapping” of rks in order to form a sdman: 
see the present author’s Nambudiri Veda Recitation 
(’s-Gravenhage, 1961) 72-3. 

26 For “relational absence ” cf. the present author in: 
Indo-Iranian Journal 4 (1960) 71.—The treatment of 
the example in the NK seems to show that the term 
paraspara “mutual” in the above expression does not 
refer to anyonydbhdva “mutual absence.” 
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classes x and y, x occurs in the complement of 
y, y occurs in the complement of x, and x occurs 
in y. This may be formalized as follows: 


A(x,¥) A A(y,%) A A(x, y) 


or: 
(x.¥A0) A (%.yA0) A (x.y). 


The example given corroborates this interpreta- 
tion.** The relation samkara is said to hold be- 
tween bhitatva “ materiality,’ and méartatva 
“limitation, form.” Now bhitatva occurs in 
prthwyddi-catustaya “the quadruple earth etc.” 
(i. e., earth, water, fire and air) and also in gagana 
or dkdsa “ether.” On the other hand, mirtatva 
occurs in the same quadruple and also in manas 
“mind.” In other words: materiality and limita- 
tion overlap. For the quadruple is both limited 
and material; ether is material but not limited; 
and mind is limited but not material. 


CATUSTAYA 


GAGANA 








2? Dinakariya ad Kdrikdvali-muktdvali ad Bhdsd- 
pariccheda 8 (ed. Hari Rima Sukla [Banaras, 1951] 
58); ef. NK loc. cit. and Svimi Miadhavinanda, Bhésdé- 
pariccheda with Siddhanta-muktdvali (Almora, 1954) 
1] n. 4. 


Another example is the overlapping of udbha- 
tatva “ perceptibility ” and suklatva “whiteness”; 
for while some white things are manifest, there ig 
whiteness without perceptibility (e.g., in the eye) 
and also perceptibility without whiteness (e. g., in 
blueness) .*8 

The concept of samkara is important because of 
a doctrine according to which every entity is de- 
termined by at least one general property, which 
need not necessarily be a generic character (jati) : 
for generic characters are either distinct, or one 
includes the other. Overlapping (samkara) is an 
impediment to being a jati.2® Hence udbhitatva 
“perceptibility ” is not a jatt because it overlaps 
suklatva “whiteness.” “ Imperceptibility ” (anud- 
bhitatva), on the other hand, is a jatt: for it is 
considered as various (ndnd), so that each colour- 
hood has its own case of imperceptibility. 

Another impediment to being a jatt is (giving 
rise to) infinite regress (anavasthitt, anavastha) 
(cf. rpiros dvOpwros).—These doctrines seem to re- 
flect difficulties which are not dissimilar to those 
dealt with in the theory of types in modern logic. 

According to Bocheniski a point of difference 
between Indian and Western logic is the inten- 
sional character of Indian logic.*® While this 
view, at the present state of our knowledge, re- 
mains valid for a large number of cases, the doc- 
trines considered in the above show a marked 
extensional character. 


28 Kdrikdvali-muktadvali 188 and cf. Svimi Madha- 
vananda op. cit. 91-2. 

2° samkara jatitve badhakah: Nilakanthi ap. NK loc. 
cit. Of. Ingalls op. cit. 42, n. 49. 

8° 7. M. Bochehski, Formale Logik (Freiburg/Miinchen, 
1956) 517. 





A FIFTEENTH CENTURY RUSSIAN TRAVELLER IN INDIA: COMMENTS 
IN CONNECTION WITH A NEW EDITION OF 
AFANASII NIKITIN’S JOURNAL 


ALEXANDER V. RIASANOVSKY 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE YEAR 1466, Afanasii, son of Nikita, a 
Russian merchant from the city of Tver’ (present 
day Kalinin) set out on a remarkable journey. 
Joining Vasili Papin, another native of Tyer’, who 


was sent as ambassador by Ivan III, Grand Prince 
of Moscow, to Farrukh Yasar, Shah of Shirvan, 
Afanasii Nikitin sailed down the Volga River to 
Astrakhan’. The following year, he crossed the 
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Caspian Sea, touching at Derbent and Baku, 
travelled south through Persia, and in the Spring 
of 1469, he arrived on the northeastern shore 
of the Persian Gulf. The same year he sailed 
south to Muscat on the Arabian Peninsula, crossed 
the Arabian Sea to Cambay, and then followed 
the western coast of India to Chaul. From 
Chaul, Afanasii Nikitin travelled overland as far 
east as Parvat (a group of temples located on the 
right bank of the Kistna River, some 108 miles 
southeast of Hyderabad), and returned finally to 
the western port city of Dabhol. Along the way. 
he visited a number of Indian cities, e.g., Pali, 
Bidar, Raichur, Gulbarga. Altogether, Afanasii 
Nikitin spent over three years living and travel- 
ling in India. While in India, he sometimes went 
under the assumed Muslim name of Khoja Yisuf 
Khorasini, which may be translated as “ religious 
scholar” (“lord master,” “rabbi”) Joseph of 
Khorasan, or Northeastern Iran. 

In 1472, Afanasii Nikitin crossed the Arabian 
Sea, sailing as far southwest as Ethiopia, where 
he landed and spent five days, and then sailed 
north to Muscat. From Muscat, he went by boat 
to the northeastern shore of the Persian Gulf, re- 
tracing, as it were, his earlier journey. He then 
travelled overland across Persia and Turkey (East- 
ern Anatolia), arriving finally on the southeastern 
coast of the Black Sea. From there, he set sail for 
the Crimean Peninsula. At this point, it becomes 
more difficult to reconstruct Afanasii Nikitin’s 
route. It is thought that he crossed the length of 
the Crimean Peninsula, travelled through Padolia 
(the region along the upper Dnestr River), and 
then followed the Dnepr River north, making way 
for Tver’. But he died somewhere in the area of 
Smolensk, without ever again seeing his native 
city. 

Afanasii Nikitin kept a Journal of his voyage. 
Today, the Journal is commonly called Khozhenie 
2a tri moria Afanasiia Nikitina (Voyage Beyond 
Three Seas of Afanasii Nikitin). The three seas 
“beyond” which he journeyed were the Caspian 
Sea, the Arabian sea, and the Black Sea. 

Unfortunately, the original of the Journal has 
not survived, but we do possess at least seven copies 
of it made in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. A careful comparison of these copies has 
led Russian scholars to conclude that they transmit 
the original quite accurately. The copy which is 
most frequently used is the so-called Troitskii 
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spisok (Trinity copy), discovered by the Russian 
historian N. M. Karamzin early in the nineteenth 
century. Karamzin found it in the library of the 
Troitse-Sergiev (Trinity-St. Sergius) Monastery 
located at Zagorsk, near Moscow. The copy was 
apparently made in connection with the court of 
the Metropolitan of Moscow, and that is probably 
why it found its way into the library of the Troitse- 
Sergiev Monastery. The name by which the copy 
is known to-day is derived from the name of the 
Monastery in which it was found. On the basis of 
calligraphic and other evidence, it was possible to 
date the Troitskit spisok to the sixteenth century. 
The Troitskit spisok is now located at the Lenin 
Library in Moscow. 

Afanasii Nikitin’s Journal is a valuable source 
in many respects. It contains material for the 
historian of Russia, of Western Asia, and of India; 
material, moreover, which is of interest to the 
political, economic, social, and cultural historian. 
Perhaps the most significant single contribution 
of the Journal, however, is the insight it gives 
into the society and history of fifteenth century 
India. It should be noted that Afanasii Nikitin 
made his journey some twenty-five years before 
Vasco da Gama, and that he came as a private 
traveller. The experiences of the Russian merchant 
in India differed considerably, therefore, from 
those of the famous Portuguese explorer and 
conqueror. 

Afanasii Nikitin’s description of the Bahmani 
state, one of the largest kingdoms in fifteenth 
century India, is especially valuable. He visited 
Bidar, the Bahmani capital, and mistakenly sup- 
posed it to be the political center of all Muslim 
India. His stay in India coincided with the 
campaign undertaken by the Bahmani Sultan 
Muhammad III against the fortress of Vijayana- 
gar. This event is regarded by some historians 
as marking the beginning of the decline of the 
Bahmani state. Since there are almost no Hindu 
historical records relating to the fifteenth century, 
Afanasii Nikitins eye-witness comments on the 
arduous siege tend to balance accounts found in 
Muslim sources. 

Afanasii Nikitin was a careful observer and 
recorder. With a fine eye for detail and a lively 
pen, he made his Journal a treasure-house of in- 
formation about the daily life, dress, customs and 
the social and economic circumstances of the in- 
habitants of India, both Hindu and Muslim. He 
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had undertaken the journey primarily for com- 
mercial purposes: to discover what goods available 
in the countries he visited could find a market in 
Russia. Not only did he pay special attention, 
therefore, to what was sold in various markets 
and bazaars, to the going prices, and to the ex- 
port taxes levied by local rulers, but he also kept 
an account of the number of days it took him to 
travel from place to place. Perhaps with the possi- 
bility of future trade in mind, he inquired about 
and noted the time required to travel from specific 
locations in India to various Asiatic countries 
which he himself did not visit. 

Afanasii Nikitin was a devout Christian and 
member of the Russian Orthodox Church. This 
may be deduced from the many religious observa- 
tions of a personal nature contained in the Jour- 
nal, which begins and ends with a prayer, as 
well as from the fact that having lost his religious 
books in a mishap early in the journey, he 
was very much concerned throughout the re- 
mainder of the trip with his inability to keep the 
fasts and religious holidays of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. It should be noted, for example, that 
Russian Orthodox Easter, one of the major holi- 
days of the Church, does not always fall on the 
same calendar day. While in India, therefore, 
Afanasii Nikitin sometimes fasted with the Mus- 
lims. But even when offered rewards or threatened 
with severe punishment, he refused to change his 
religion. Yet, despite its author’s strong personal 
convictions, the Journal is remarkably free of 
bigotry. Indeed some of the most interesting and 
valuable information to be found in it pertains to 
the religious customs and practices the Russian 
merchant found among the natives of the countries 
through which he travelled. Scholars regard this 
part of the Journal as being particularly accurate. 
Interestingly enough, the Journal ends with a 
Muslim prayer. 

Contemporary Soviet writers have a tendency 
to stress the importance of Afanasii Nikitin as a 
“social critic,” and it is true that the Journal 
does contain some disapproving remarks directed 
both at the Russian and Indian nobility. But the 
most arresting qualities of his mental make-up and 
character were his commercial practicality, on the 
one hand, and on the other, his deep religious 
faith, a faith, moreover, which was warm, sincere, 
and personal. Other noteworthy aspects of his 
personality were his adaptability to strange sur- 


roundings, foods, and climates; his versatility in 
getting along with people of vastly different cul- 
tural backgrounds; his mental agility in overcom- 
ing communication barriers, which must have been 
considerable, in order to obtain the information 
recorded in the Journal. He undoubtedly pos- 
sessed a courageous and venturesome spirit, for 
without it, he would never have undertaken so 
hazardous and long a journey. Finally, he was a 
literate man and a writer of no mean skill, which, 
considering the time and circumstances, was a 
notable achievement in itself. 

Reflections of Hindu epic literature and folk 
legends appear in the Journal. Afanasii Nikitin 
relates, for example, that the monkeys in India 
are ruled by a monkey prince, that they speak a 
language of their own and maintain an army, and 
if harmed by humans, the monkeys retaliate by 
killing people and destroying houses. This story 
was probably based on some folk version of the 
Ramayana epic heard by the Russian merchant 
during his travels. He records also that in India 
there lives the gukuk bird (possibly ghuggi, or 
“ owl”), which cries “ gukuk,” flies at night, spits 
fire when provoked, and brings death to an inhabi- 
tant of a house if it settles on the roof-top. 

But not all references to animals in the Journal 
are mythological. Afanasii Nikitin notes, for 
example, that horses are scarce in certain parts of 
India. He describes the use of elephants, and 
comments in detail upon the equipment of battle- 
elephants, and elephants used on ceremonial occa- 
sions. The Journal also contains information on 
the flora of India. 

Some of the most interesting passages in the 
Journal are devoted to descriptions of parades and 
processions, when one of the local rulers or digni- 
taries rode off to war, to prayer, or for pleasure. 
Although these accounts are terse and factual, 
they manage nevertheless to convey the pomp and 
splendor of the occasion perhaps even better than 
would some romanticized version. At such times, 
the practical side of Alfanasii Nikitin’s character 
seems to have asserted itself, for although he was 
certainly curious and interested, he was not over- 
awed by what was going on in front of him. 

The consensus of scholars, Russian, Soviet, and 
Indian (N. M. Karamzin, I. I. Sreznevski, B. D. 
Grekov, R. C. Majumdar, et al.) seems to be that 
Afanasii Nikitin’s Journal, on he whole, is 4 
reliable source, or, to put it another way, that 
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Afanasii Nikitin reported in a trustworthy fashion 
what he saw, heard and experienced in India. In 
Russia, the Journal has been studied extensively 
as a source on Russian history and as an example 
of fifteenth century Russian literature; it is well 
known not only to scholars, but to school-children. 
The Journal, however, has not perhaps received 
sufficient attention from Western scholars inter- 
ested in India. Access to the Journal seems to 
have been inadequate, in spite of the fact that the 
Hakluyt Society has published an English transla- 
tion of it (“The Travels of Athanasius Nikitin,” 
India in the Fifteenth Century, London, Series 1, 
Volume 22, 1857). That is why the new Soviet 
edition of the Journal, Khozhenie za tri moria 
Afanasiia Nikitina, edited by S. N. Kumkes, 
Geografgiz, Moscow, 1960, containing a Hindi 
and an English translation, is particularly wel- 
come. 

The new edition includes first of all a facimilie 
of the Troitskii spisok of the Journal in the form 
of a separate booklet attached to the main body of 
the volume by a ribbon. By all standards of 


evaluation, the facimilie is a superior piece of 
work. It does an excellent job of reproducing not 
only the text of the manuscript itself, but also the 


marginal and interlinear notes and corrections 
(done in several shades of ink and pencil), water 
marks, discolorations, etc. The main body of the 
volume consists of the T'roitskiit spisok printed in 
the modern Russian alphabet (pp. 7-54), and of 
translations into modern Russian (pp. 57-72). 
Hindi (pp. 83-96), and English (pp. 107-122). 
The Russian translation is good. The Hindi and 
English translation have been done carefully; 
and, although one might disagree with the rendi- 
tion of individual words and expressions, or an 
occasional turn of a phrase, they preserve the 
general sense, if not always the spirit, of the 
original. The Russian, Hindi, and English ver- 
sions are each followed by a glossary of terms 
and a short “Afterword” in the appropriate 
language. The “Afterwords,” really translations 
of the same piece, are written in a popular vein, 
aimed at the general public, and not the specialist. 
They do present, however, some information on 
Afanasii Nikitin, his times, and his Journal. 
Apart from the glossaries, there are no other 
scholarly comments or annotations. The glossaries 
are helpful, yet one should be careful in relying 
on them too heavily. for they do contain some mis- 
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takes and some questionable information. For 
example, the English version states that Chaul is 
located on the Malabar Coast of India (p. 124, 
No. 34), whereas, actually, it lies somewhat north 
of the Coast. Tatna is defined as “a plant from 
which a heady beverage was made in India” (p. 
124, No. 41), when what was probably meant was 
tadi (tari, “toddy), the juice of the palmyra-tree. 

Although the new edition is sparing in scholarly 
commentary, it is lavish in decoration and em- 
bellishment. The Soviets have obviously taken 
considerable care in producing the rather hand- 
some volume. It is of quarto size, and is illus- 
trated with seven color plates printed on highly 
glossy paper and separately mounted, as well as 
with marginal decorations. The dust-jacket, the 
front and back covers are richly embellished. The 
illustrations were made in 1956-1957 by two Soviet 
artists in the “Palekh miniature” style. This 
form of painting derives its name from the village 
of Palekh in the Vladimir region. The village 
first became famous for the production of exquisite 
and highly prized icons, and later, for its laquer- 
work (especially papier-maché and wooden boxes). 
But despite the change from religious to secular 
themes, which became complete under the Soviets, 
the artists of Palekh have preserved a continuity 
of style; a style which bears some resemblance to 
Persian painting. The “Oriental” cast of Palekh 
painting, taken together with the fact that it is 
regarded as a “folk” art form in the U.S.S.R., 
probably motivated the Soviet editors in their 
choice of illustrations. 

The color reproduction process used by the 
Soviets does not measure up to the best Western 
standards, but it is adequate. Whether one likes 
or dislikes “Palekh miniature” painting is, of 
course, a matter for individual taste, but it should 
be noted that the illustrations under discussion 
were done with a somewhat heavier hand than the 
best examples of the style. 

The new edition of Afanasii Nikitin’s Journal 
is an interesting sample of the contemporary 
Soviet book publishing art. An obvious attempt 
was made to “ de-luxe” the edition, and the result 
is attractive. It seems a pity, however, that the 
volume was stapled together, rather than sewn. It 
may be purchashed for twelve dollars at the 
various book-stores in the United States which 
specialize in Soviet publications, or for nine rubles 
(ninety rubles in pre-1961 currency, which is the 
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price quoted on the dust-jacket) in the U.S.S.R. 
The facimilie of the Troitskii spisok alone is worth 
the price. 

One might give a passing thought to the ques- 
tion why the Soviets have gone to the trouble and 
expense of producing an edition of a medieval 
document on so grand a scale. The “ Afterword” 
partly answers the question: 

“Vast distances and the highest mountain ranges in 
the world separate the Soviet Union from India. But 
from of old the peoples of the two great countries have 
lived in friendship, showing a keen interest in each 


other. More than once over the centuries Russian 
travellers, scientists, writers, and artists have visited 


the far-away southern country washed by the warm 
waters of the Indian Ocean. And we find many a 
heart-felt comment, full of sympathy for India and her 
people in their diaries and recollections” (p. 127) ... 
“His (Afanasii Nikitin’s) notes . . . show the sources 
of Russian-Indian friendship, and are a testimonial of 
the depth of that friendship” (p. 129). 


These words suggest that the publication of the 
volume was motivated to some degree by considera- 
tions of political propaganda. But this is one of 
the instances when Soviet propaganda may also 
serve a genuine scholarly purpose by making 
available to a wider audience the information 
contained in Afanasii Nikitin’s Journal. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


A Supplementary Note to “The Buddha’s Footprint Stone Poems” 


The Editor has kindly allowed me to add a 
short supplementary note to Note 12 of my article 
in Vol. 80, No. 3 of this journal. Some time after 
the article had gone to press, I found in No. 144 
(January, 1960) of Waseda Shdgaku, “The 
Waseda Commercial Review,” which had just 
come to hand, an article (pp. 1-26) by Murao 
Rikitard entitled “Symbols of the Buddha—1. A 
Study of Footprints of the Buddha,” dealing with 
the religious significance of such footprints. From 
the various examples illustrated, it is clear that 
the pattern on the heels is commonly, though not 
invariably, the symbol of the Triratna, the Three 


Jewels or Treasures, and it is this figure which 
appears on the heel of Murao’s drawing of one 
of the Yakushi-ji imprints. Ii is difficult to recon- 
cile with this fact the use in our text of the phrase 
which I have translated as “(the sign of) Brah- 
ma’s head.” The name of this sign is rendered 
by Murao as “the Crown of Brahm4,” his choice 
of words here presumably being suggested by the 
appearance of the T’riratna symbol. But the pas- 
sage remains problematical, since I can find no 
other evidence of a connection between the 
Triratna symbol and Brahma. 
D. E. Mitts 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 





A Note on dharayati “owes” 


Though the correctness of Yaska’s derivation of 
danda from a root dad- is highly doubtful, it may 
be noted that the meaning attributed by Professor 
Mehendale in JAOS 80, 112 ff. to dhdrayati of 
“owes” (attested since Panini, as Mehendale 
notes) and of “keeps for someone else” is pre- 
served in Mid IA. and widely in the modern lan- 
guages: Pa. dhdréti “owes” PTSD. s.v., Niya 


Doc. dharamnaga “ owing (a debt) ” Burrow Lang. 
of the Kharosthi Inscr. 99, Pkt. dharét “owes” 
Seth Pdiasaddam. s.v. dhar-, Kash. darun “to 
have a loan,” Pj. Hi. Bg. dhar- “to owe,” Ass. 
dhare “on credit” < dhdarita-, Or. dhariba “to 
purchase on credit.” 

R. L. TuRNER 


ScHoot oF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY oF LONDON 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Das Problem der islamischen Kulturgeschichte. 
By Jorg Krazmer. Pp. 69. Tiibingen: Max 
NIEMEYER VERLAG, 1960. Price: DM 6.80. 


To the Islamist, be his background Eastern or 
Western, the vantage point and the ultimate crux 
of his studies is the problem of the location of 
Islamic civilization in relation to the civilizations 
that are contiguous to it in space and time. The 
evaluation of the results which the phenomenologi- 
cal analysis of Islamic data suggests depends only 
too often on what the examiner wishes Islam to be. 
Especially in the case of observers born to the 
Islamic tradition it is more often than not a 
decision to assert or bring about his association on 
equal terms with the dominant civilization of our 
times (coupled on occasion with a sense that lib- 
eration from this our civilization is required to 
preserve essence and vitality of their heritage) 
which induces them to project into the past a 
“planetary humanism ” of the future in which the 
cultural achievements of Islam, China or India 
will be grouped together, synthetically and syn- 
cretistically, with those of the West to provide a 
unified, tensionless intellectual climate (or a uni- 
fied and tensionless political climate) in which the 
non-Western areas have attained to equality or 
better with the West. 

In his important examination of nature and 
origin of Islamic civilization Professor Kraemer, 
one of the most gifted among the younger German 
Orientalists, is inclined to support with Troeltsch 
against Becker and his pupils, the essential inde- 
pendence, the character sui generis of the Islamic 
world over against its interpretation as a prolonga- 
tion of late antiquity and hence to a certain extent 
a development parallel to our own. In his cir- 
cumspect presentation, Kraemer reveals himself 
by no means blind to the Greek survivals in Islam; 
on the contrary, he devotes a number of illumi- 
nating pages to a survey of Greek thought ele- 
ments which individual Muslim scholar-philoso- 
phers and the mass of believers chose to perpetuate. 
But Kraemer seems prepared to give greater 
weight to the fundamental differences in the con- 
cept of man, in the aspirations to which the very 
best and the most typical representatives of this 


civilization devoted their work and lives, the dis- 
interest in the polis, the tacit or open rejection of 
Greek paideia, of a humanism in the Western 
sense—that is a system of the world of which man 
is the measure and whose exploration is man’s 
sacred and ineluctable task, an ethics of develop- 
ment which safeguards man’s independence and 
demands his progressive self-realization, at times 
projected into the divinity, experienced as man’s 
guide and judge. Kraemer is especially sensitive 
to the peculiar mental disposition which renders 
the Muslim averse to synthetic and above all 
rationalistic construction and inclines him to 
accept, unattuned to one another, a discrete series 
of contrasting ideas, of truths that are absolute in 
their limited sphere and whose incompatibility 
with their fellow truths (and sustaining attitudes) 
does not seem to cause intellectual, let alone emo- 
tional difficulties and hurts. It is here that he 
finds the essential distinction between Occidental 
and Muslim mentality. 

Kraemer is deeply concerned with securing the 
individuality of the Islamic structure, at the ex- 
pense at times of overlooking the pluralism that 
lurks under the unitary surface on which the 
Muslims themselves insist so desperately for re- 
ligious as well as communal (or political) reasons, 
at the expense too of an adjustment between the 
indubitable Eigenstindigkeit of this civilization 
and the equally indubitable borrowedness of much, 
not to say most, of the material through which it 
has sought to articulate itself. 

One wonders whether the illuminating opposi- 
tion between the approaches of Becker and 
Troeltsch and the clearly constructive option for 
a greater emphasis on the currently unfashionable 
ideas of Troeltsch could not have been usefully 
supplemented by the distinction, once suggested by 
this reviewer, between the Greek (Persian, Indian) 
origin of (or influence on) the methods and mate- 
rials with which the civilization of Islam chose to 
operate and its spiritual point of departure and its 
spiritual goal which in spite of their kinship to 
late classical and early Christian thought are sui 
generis and have preserved, through the centuries, 
the unmistakable “individuality ” of this civiliza- 
tion. 
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Reviews 


What must have become evident in the course 
of this discussion should perhaps be stated ex- 
plicitly in conclusion: Kraemer’s book is a signifi- 
cant contribution to the basic problem of Islamic 
Studies. Neatly argued and well documented it 
will accomplish the author’s purpose to revive the 
discussion of those all important fundamentals of 
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cultural studies which the strains and stresses of 
individual researches are apt to remove from the 


conscious attention of the Islamists. 


G. E. von GRUNEBAUM 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 





Japanese Ceramics. By Roy ANbREW MILLER 
after the Japanese text by SElIcHI OxuDa, 
Fusio Koyama, Serizo HayasHrya, and 
others with photographs by MANSHICHI 
SAKAMOTO, TAZABURO YONEDA, and YOSHI- 
HIKO Magsgima. Pp. vit+100; 96 plates, 19 
color plates, 227 figures. Tokyo: Toro 
Suuppan Co., Lrp., 1960. Distributed by 
CuHar.LEs E. Tutte Co., Rutland, Vermont 
and Tokyo, Japan. 


The present book, as explained in the Foreword, 
is based upon an earlier volume on the same sub- 
ject, entirely in Japanese except for brief English 
captions, published by the Toto Bunka Co., Ltd., 
Tokyo, in 1954. Mr. Miller’s English version is 
built around the illustrations of the 1954 edition, 
but has almost twice as many color plates, all of 
superb quality. The English text, which incorpo- 
rates the various essays by Okuda, Koyama and 
other authorities which formed the basis of the 
Japanese work, has been freely adapted and trans- 
lated from the original, but the opinions and 
aesthetic judgments are basically those of the 
Japanese authorities. The smaller black-and- 
white illustrations of the earlier volume have been 
reduced in number, but on the other hand, the 
full-page black-and-white plates of the Japanese 
edition are reproduced in their entirety. The 
addition of a Map of Japan, showing the principal 
ceramic centers and places mentioned in the text, 
helps to visualize the geographical distribution of 
Japanese ceramic production. 

There has long been an urgent need for written 
material in English dealing with the complex sub- 
ject of Japanese ceramics, and Roy Miller’s book 
represents a major step toward a better under- 
standing of this important, but frequently over- 
looked, aspect of Japanese art. Japanese ceramics 
have until recent years been little understood and 


appreciated in the West, particularly when com- 
pared with the intense and widespread interest 
aroused long ago by the technical perfection and 
beauty of Chinese pottery and porcelains. It is 
only in recent years that Japanese ceramics have 
gradually become better understood, not only in 
the West, but also in Japan, as a result of a series 
of specialized studies covering various aspects and 
periods of Japanese ceramics. Jomon pottery and 
Haniwa have been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion in recent Japanese and Western publica- 
tions, while at the same time these wares have 
come into far more conspicuous evidence in West- 
ern collections. Japanese porcelains and the com- 
plex problems associated with the identification of 
kiln sites and wares, have also been subjected to 
intensive study and research, especially on the part 
of a number of Japanese scholars, with the result 
that several important monographs and catalogues 
devoted to Kakiemon, Nabeshima, Imari, and the 
entire range of the Arita porcelains, have been 
published in recent years. Another publication, 
Sekai Toji Zenshu (Ceramic Art of the World), 
includes several volumes on Japanese ceramics, but 
these and the above-mentioned special studies are 
largely in Japanese, with only brief English texts 
or subtitles. Japanese Ceramics, by Roy Andrew 
Miller, therefore assumes added significance, for it 
is the first major English language publication 
on Japanese ceramics, and thus makes a significant 
contribution toward a greater appreciation of this 
art. 

The various phases of Japanese ceramic develop- 
ment are treated in historical sequence, from neo- 
lithic earthenware to Japanese porcelain produc- 
tion during the Edo period. The first chapter 
accordingly deals with the prehistoric Jomon and 
Yayoi wares, which are discussed from the stand- 
point of technique, materials, and style. Numerous 
illustrations in the form of excellent plates at the 
end of the book, and small figures accompanying 
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the text, illustrate the most characteristic and im- 
portant Jomon and Yayoi types with some of the 
best and most typical examples. This is the 
method followed throughout the book, so that the 
illustrations, which are generally well selected, 
become an important adjunct to the text. Un- 
fortunately very little is said about the dating of 
Jomon and Yayoi wares, other than the use of such 
vague terms as “mid-Jomon period,” or “end of 
Jomon culture period.” We have admittedly not 
yet reached the stage where the chronology of these 
wares can be traced with any certainty, but it 
would nevertheless have been helpful if the author 
had at least suggested some general dates for the 
beginning and end of the Jomon and Yayoi cul- 
tures. We are only told that Jomon pottery was 
produced during the Japanese neolithic age over 
a period of time “ usually estimated at between two 
and three thousand years.” 

Burial mounds of the late fifth and early sixth 
centuries have yielded the earliest examples of Sue 
ware, representing what is called the first “true 
pottery” in Japan. Jomon ware was described as 
an “earthenware,” in a literal allusion to the fact 
that the Jomon potters purposely worked with 
almost unwashed clay, with the result that the 
bodies of Jomon specimens are full of impurities, 
including pebbles and even shell fragments. Sue 
ware, on the other hand, is a much more finished 
product, made of better clay, thrown on the wheel, 
and fired at higher temperatures than any wares 
made heretofore. The ware was introduced to 
Japan largely under the influence of Korean pot- 
ters brought to Japan at about this time, a sig- 
nificant fact since throughout the history of Japa- 
nese ceramic development there existed at various 
times a close relationship between certain Japa- 
nese wares and Korean as well as Chinese ceramics, 
which frequently served as prototypes. Some of 
the Sue specimens are decorated with thin, dark- 
green glaze, thought to be the result of wood-ash 
coming into contact with the surface of the vessel 
during firing. While the first occurrences of glazes 
on some examples of Sue ware no doubt were acci- 
dental, the Sue potters gradually perfected their 
glazing techniques and thus made a lasting con- 
tribution to the later development of Japanese 
ceramic art. 

From the end of the Kamakura to the beginning 
of the Muromachi period, roughly from the end 
of the twelfth to the beginning of the fourteenth 
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century, Japanese ceramic development underwent 
a number of significant changes, dictated to a large 
extent by new and more direct influences from 
China, as well as by changing tastes and require. 
ments in Japan itself. The potter Kato Shirozae- 
mon Kagemasa, also known as Toshiro, who js 
said to have returned from China in 1227, occupies 
a pre-eminent place in the cultural interrelation. 
ship between the ceramic art of China and that of 
Japan, but Miller’s text suggests that tradition 
ascribes far greater significance to the legends of 
Toshiro’s trip to China than is warranted by the 
facts. 

Such reliance upon tradition is unfortunately 
very strong in Japan, and was in the past one of 
the principal obstacles to scientific studies of Japa- 
nese ceramic development Great strides have been 
made in recent years by Japanese and Western 
scholars investigating the ceramic history of Japan, 
towards separating facts from tradition and legend, 
but much of our present-day knowledge is still 
obscured by traditional opinions to a considerable 
extent. A serious problem arises, for example, 
with regard to the history of Kakiemon porcelain. 
Tradition ascribes the successful firing of porcelain 
with the sought-after red overglaze decoration to 
the first Kakiemon, and the event is said to have 
taken place about 1640. But this would place the 
significant event rather early in relation to the 
Chinese models which the first Kakiemon report- 
edly tried to reproduce. It is much more likely, 
as pointed out in the text (p. 77) that the first 
four Kakiemon potters were brothers working at 
about the same time, and that the potter known 
as Kakiemon V, who lived from 1660 to 1691 and 
was a son of the first Kakiemon, was the one who 
first successfully fired the celebrated Kakiemon 
porcelain with overglaze red decoration. 

Similarly, Toshiro was not solely responsible for 
the development of Japanese ceramic techniques 
from the end of Kamakura to the beginning of 
the Muromachi period, as traditionally implied. 
Toshiro and other potters represent the direct 
contact between Japanese and Chinese ceramics, 
but the principal influence upon mediaeval Japa- 
nese pottery production came from what are known 
as the “Six Old Kilns,” centered at the sites of 
Seto, Tokoname, Shigaraku, Tamba, Bizen, and 
Echizen. Miller’s text calls attention to the fact 
that these six sites were all, in earlier times, im- 
portant centers for the production of Sue ware. 
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Mediaeval Japanese ceramics, in other words, 
demonstrate the continuity of Japanese ceramic 
development, rather than a break with past 
tradition. 

Of the “Six Old Kilns,” the Seto kilns, in 
present Aichi Prefecture, not far from Nagoya, are 
of greatest importance, and epitomize the influence 
of Chinese ceramic techniques and glazes upon 
Japanese ceramics. Imported examples of the 
celebrated celadons of Southern Sung and Yiian 
provided the prototype for the Japanese celadons 
produced at the Seto kilns. The jar shown on 
plate 15 is a superb example of the high craftsman- 
ship and technical perfection achieved by the 
Seto potters, yet this type of Japanese celadon, 
from the latter part of the thirteenth century, also 
shows its indebtedness to the Sung celadons. But 
while the shape and carved floral design derive 
from Sung, the glaze of this and other Japanese 
celadons tends more often toward yellowish and 
brown shades of color, thus separating the Seto 
products from the rich greens and bluish greens 
of their Chinese prototypes. The achievements of 
the Seto potters were, nevertheless, enormous con- 
sidering what Miller calls “the comparatively low 


stage of technical progress” which Japanese ce- 
ramie art had achieved by this time. The bottle- 
vases, of which a number of fine examples are 
illustrated, represent a shape very much favored 
by the Seto potters, and are clearly an imitation 
of the well-known mei-p‘ing shape of the Sung 


dynasty. The early fourteenth century example 
illustrated on plate 16 is a particularly fine speci- 
men of the mei-p‘ing type, also interesting on 
account of the dark-brown glaze (ame-gusuri) 
introduced about this time. 

The Bizen kilns, in present Okayama Prefec- 
ture, form the third group among the “Six Old 
Kilns.” They stand in marked contrast to the 
Seto wares, and represent “a continuation of the 
dld Sue tradition,” being typically Japanese and 
making no attempt whatever to imitate the Sung 
wares. The characteristics of Bizen are attributed 
to the influence both of local materials and of local 
demand, which required sturdy, plain vessels for 
agricultural products and especially seed storage. 

The seventeenth century vase illustrated on 
color plate 5 is described as probably the most 
highly prized example of Iga ware existing in 
Japan. Like many other Japanese ceramic prod- 
ucts it is dominated by the sober, refined aesthetic 
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requirements of the tea ceremony. One might 
disagree with the statement that the vase surely 
displays the most effective possible combination 
of body, form, and glaze, but it cannot be denied 
that the carefully calculated effects displayed by 
this vessel are very much in Japanese taste and 
dominate much of Japanese ceramic art. The vase 
was made to hold simple flower arrangements, and 
was made as an adjunct to the tea ceremony. 
In vessels such as these, or related examples of the 
Shigaraki and other kilns, Japanese ceramics are 
also most distinctly Japanese in character, and 
differ most sharply from Chinese ceramics. 

Separate chapters are devoted to Mino pottery, 
produced in Mino Province, present-day Gifu Pre- 
fecture, in the late sixteenth and first part of the 
seventeenth century, Karatsu, and Raku ware. 
Each of these wares represents strong individual 
characteristics. Shino, “Seto Black,” and Oribe 
are the most celebrated of the Mino products, all 
of which were to a large extent the result of the 
influence and personal taste of the tea-master 
Furuta Oribe, whose name is associated in par- 
ticular with the characteristic ware which carries 
his name. For Western taste, Shino pottery, es- 
pecially the variety known as “ Painted Shino,” is 
perhaps one of the most attractive of Japanese 
ceramics, and this reviewer is in full agreement 
with the statement expressed in the book that one 
of the most notable features of “Painted Shino” 
is “the way in which it combines the distinctive 
aspects of traditional Japanese painting with the 
skill of the Shino potter,” and the use of opaque 
white glazes. The tea bowl illustrated on plates 
32 and 33 is a superb example of the beauty and 
refined taste of Shino ware. The elaborately deco- 
rated examples of Oribe ware, distinguished by 
bold colors and unusual shapes, are in sharp con- 
trast to the simplicity of design displayed by the 
Shino products. Oribe was made for the tea cere- 
mony, and as such its daring shapes and brilliant 
colors are highly prized in Japan, but are not 
always appreciated in the West. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to the 
complex subject of Japanese porcelains. “Old 
Kutani,” an “official” ware produced for the 
House of Maeda, in Kaga Province, and the 
familiar Arita porcelains—Kakiemon, Imari, and 
Nabeshima—are taken up in successive order. As 
throughout the book, the plates and text illustra- 
tions have been selected with great care, and 
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illustrate some of the best and most representative 
examples of the various porcelain types. Excellent 
color reproductions provide an even better under- 
standing of the glazes and of some of the typical 
designs of “Ko-Kutani,” Kakiemon, Imari and 
Nabeshima. Hirasa ware, produced outside the 
Arita area in Satsuma Province (present Kago- 
shima Prefecture), is also included among the 
Arita wares. The Hirasa kiln was begun by pot- 
ters from Arita, and the designs of at least some 
of the Hirasa products (pl. 78) are closely related 
to those of the Arita porcelains. It should also 
be remembered that the dominating influence on 
Japanese porcelain production of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was Chinese porcelain 
from the late Ming and Ch‘ing periods. Never- 
theless, Japanese porcelains have invariably been 
transformed into characteristically Japanese prod- 
ucts, and the designs and execution are usually 
quite unmistakably Japanese. 

The book closes with a chapter on Ninsei and 
other famous potters (Kenzan, Eisen, Mokubei, 
and others) producing what is broadly referred to 
as “Kyo” ware. The illustrations include a 
number of some of the finest and most celebrated 
examples by Ninsei, Kenzan—whose brother, the 
painter Ogata Korin, often painted designs on 


Kenzan’s ceramic products—Eisen, who intro. 
duced the porcelains decorated in Ming-style over. 
glaze enamels (gosu akae), and Mokubei, who 
specialized in tea ceremony objects. 

“ Japanese Ceramics” represents an important 
step toward a better understanding of the unique 
qualities and significant contributions of Japanese 
ceramic art, not only in terms of Japanese art, 
but in terms of ceramic art in general. Many 
questions and problems regarding Japanese ceram- 
ics are left unanswered—little is said, for example, 
about the development of Japanese blue-and-white 
porcelain; but a great deal of serious scholarship 
on the subject of Japanese ceramics is currently 
in progress in Japan, a task shared by a few 
scholars in the West, and this will no doubt 
gradually produce better answers to problems 
presently unresolved. Roy Miller’s book provides 
a sound foundation upon which future research 
and studies relating to more specific aspects of 
Japanese ceramics may be based. The excellent 
illustrations and beautiful color plates should go 
a long way toward a fuller appreciation of Japa- 
nese ceramics by Western scholars, students, and 
collectors of Oriental ceramics. 


Henry TRUBNER 
Royat ONTARIO Museum 





Pahari Miniature Painting. By Kart KHANDALA- 
WALA. Pp. 409 (48 color plates, 389 figures). 
Bombay: THe New Book Company, 1958. 


Pahari Miniature painting or the paintings exe- 
cuted under the patronage of the rulers of the 
small states in the Western Himalayas, from the 
end of the seventeenth to the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury form, not only one of the best, but also one 
of the most enigmatic chapters of traditional 
Indian art. 

In his monumental book Mr. Khandalawala 
groups and describes the themes of the paintings. 
They belong to the world of myths and legend— 
the main cycles being those of Siva and Krsna— 
and to the erotic realm with its classified moods 
and situations typified by heros and heroines 
(Nayaka-nayika-bheda). Portraits however are 
also frequent subjects of Pahari painting. They 


are enumerated by the author though they are not 


evaluated in their distinctiveness. His main con- 
cern is the development of Pahari painting and its 
classification (pp. 51-269). There are two essen- 
tial phases and types of Pahari painting. The 
older is represented by the school of Basohli (ca. 
1675-1780). Its fierce glory was superseded by 
the School of Kangra (ca. mid-eighteenth to mid- 
nineteenth century). The Kangra School, differ- 
ent from that of Basohli, does not confront us, full 
fledged in its own idiom, from its beginning. The 
author distinguishes therefore a “ Pre-Kangra 
Phase” (1740-1775) prior to the fully developed 
Kangra idiom which emerges about 1770-75 A.D. 
(p. 266). 

This standard type of Kangra painting was pre- 
ceded by a style named “ pre-Kangra” by the 
author. Whereas the Bashohli and the “standard” 
Kangra type are assignable each to a definite local 
center and thence extended to other courts, the 
“ pre-Kingra ” style appears, to the author, to have 
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come into existence at several local centers at the 
same time. It comprises a “style in formation” 
under particular circumstances. 

The artists to whom credit is given for the 
coming into existence of Pahari painting were 
refugees at different moments of history, from 
the studios of the Moghul court. At the end of the 
seventeenth century they found refuge in Basohli. 
They brought with them the training which they 
had received in the Moghul School under Aurang- 
zeb whereas the new and wider influx of painters 
came from the Moghul court, after the break up 
of the empire in 1739. 

The crux of the problem of Pahari painting is 
the origin of the Kangra style. Khandalawala 
locates it in different centers, where it developed 
simultaneously under the patronage of the local 
courts. Artists migrated from one court to the 
other. Painting, moreover, being a hereditary 
craft, whole families were involved whose mem- 
bers were active at different courts. This would 
account for an overall basis on which personal 
idiosyncrasies or idioms would develop into local 
sub-schools of one and the same “ pre-Kangra” 
style. Nonetheless and contrary to the author’s 
view, the “ pre-Kangra ” style, like any other style, 
must have originated at a definite center. 

The “ pre-Kangra” style however persisted and 
was at its height at a time (1780-1800, the Bhaga- 
vata Purina, Figs. 12, 13, Pls. vu, J) when the 
“standard Kangra” style (Pl. 1x) had come into 
being. Both these styles coexisted in Kangra itself. 
The “pre-Kangra” style thus denotes not only a 
phase preceding the standard Kangra style. While 
these observations are correct an alternative ex- 
planation of the “pre-Kangra” and “standard 
Kangra ” style has been given by Archer and Ran- 
dhawa. These authors assign to Guler the pre- 
Kangra style not only but with it also the origin 
of Kangra painting altogether. Khandalawala on 
the other hand calls the early style of Guler (1750- 
75; “19” in the chart of facial types between 
Figs. 59-55) preceding that of the Bhagavata 
Purina (Fig. 13; 1780-1800, cf. also “17” in the 
chart of facial types between Figs. 54-55) “Guler 
idiom of Kangra Kalam.” 

No paintings are known from the rule of Gha- 
mand Chand (1751-1774), the grandfather and 
predecessor (with one year of Tegh Chaud’s rule 
between) of Sansir Chand (1775-1823) of Kangra 
whose court was a center of many artists. In 
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Guler, on the other hand, Govardhan Chand (ca. 


1744-1773) maintained a studio of artists. Apart 
from having been a great patron of Pahari paint- 
ing he held his own in a dispute with a Moghul 
governor; and it is possible that Moghul artists 
already worked at his father’s court (1695-1744). 

Khandalawala considers Guler an “ offshoot of 
Kangra” (p. 353). The reverse is more likely. 
Guler had been on good terms with the Delhi 
emperors from the mid-sixteenth century, the con- 
nection of Kangra with the Moghul court, though 
not friendly, extended over the same period. 

The fact that no paintings from Guler or 
Kangra are known to exist prior to the downfall 
of the Moghul empire in 1739 neither precludes 
the existence of a local practice of paintings nor 
an acquaintance with Moghul—and other Indian 
schools prior to 1739. But as nothing is known 
about these Mr. Khandalawala is justified in not 
constructing hypothetical situations. To exclude 
these however from a history of the later work 
means cutting off sources which the work itself 
suggests and which only future research might be 
able to substantiate. 

To have singled out the “ pre-Kangra” or, prop- 
erly speaking, the Guler school goes to the credit 
of the above mentioned authors. Wherever its 
main center was—apparently in Guler—this school 
creatively dominated the scene in Pahari painting 
after the deterioration and dwindling away of the 
Basohli Kalam and prior to the subsequent hege- 
mony of the standard Kangra Kalam. 

The Basohli Kalam, was practised not only at 
Basohli itself but also in Kulu-Mandi and Chamba 
as well as in other centers. 

The author admits (p. 192) that the “ Bhaga- 
vata style” (see above) may have travelled from 
Guler to Kangra. He is supported in this assump- 
tion by a portrait of Raja Govardhan Chand of 
Guler, assigned to ca. 1755 (Fig. 94) which is 
painted in the “pre-Kangra” or Guler style. 
Paintings are known from Guler, Suket, Jasrota, 
Jammu, Chamba and Basohli (p. 266) where they 
had been painted by local or domiciled artists or 
had been brought from other states. The author 
finds that the “ pre-Kangra” style at Guler about 
1773 developed locally into the “ Kangra style” ; 
that similarly the Pre-Kangra style of Chamba 
developed locally into the Kangra style, about 
1770. 

Such spontaneous and synchronized develop- 
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ments take place, according to the author, in the 
various Pahari schools. According to the other 
view, one particular center at a time, i. e., Basohli, 
then, subsequently, the home of the pre-Kangra 
Kalam (Guler) and finally Kangra itself would 
be sources whence the respective local styles would 
rapidly flow to other centers. The author admits 
the lead of Basohli in the earlier phase and that 
of Kangra at the end. He explicitly distinguishes 
the idioms of Kangra painting at Guler, Garhwal, 
Chamba, and Mandi. He does not think that the 
paintings assigned to Nurpur and Bilaspur repre- 
sent styles of their own and he disbands the paint- 
ings assigned to Punch, by Archer. 

The task of differentiating the creatively pro- 
ductive centers and the assimilating schools in 
their several phases is an arduous undertaking. 
The author bases his conclusions more on dated 
paintings, and on paintings which are datable be- 
cause representing historical personages then on 
the authenticity of local collections—which as 
likely as not—contain also paintings from other 
centers. 

The dates which are inscribed and have been 
examined by the author are said to be genuine. 
Kach single painting of the Ramayana series (Figs. 
54, 55) bears a date of its own, i. e., corresponding 
to 1769 a.p. The author overcomes his scruples 
with regard to the unusual procedure of dating 
each single page. The reviewer however doubts 
the early date of these Kangra paintings on ac- 
count of their relatedness to a Kangra Ramayana 
series of the 19th century (formerly coll. 
Bharany). 

The critical apparatus of the author relies to a 
large part on the facial types of which he gives on 
instructive assemblage in twenty enlargements 
(interpolated between Figs. 53 and 54). The dis- 
crimination of styles and periods according to 
facial types is supplemented by a number of perti- 
nent observations such as the prevalence of certain 
colours or the convention of showing flowering 
shrubs or barren trees, etc. No method, however, 
is consistently applied, only points of support are 
called up in confirmation of a judgment borne by 
impressions gained from a vast number of minia- 
tures. Their form yet remains to be systematically 
analyzed; the facial types which are the author’s 
guide-motives remain to be understood as instances 
of the total form physiognomy of the painting in 
which they oceur and the school or center where 


they were produced. An attempt in this direction 
is made by comparing in a few drawings the form 
of cows, and also tree formations (pp. 279-281), 
not only in several Pahari Schools but also with 
allied types in Rajasthani and Western Indian 
paintings. Such comparisons, made systematically 
would put on a firm basis the discrimination of 
local Pahari schools not only but also their rela- 
tion with those from Rajasthan, central and west- 
ern India. These connections though discounte- 
nanced by the author are obvious. Pahari painting 
did not grow up in isolation and has its roots in 
more than one of the pictorial traditions of India. 
The connection of Pahari painting with various 
phases of the Moghul court-school is historically 
as demonstrable as the others are visually irre- 
futable even though architectural motives and 
costume come largely from the Moghul school. 
The heritage of pictorial forms, their time- and 
place-bound transformations became integrated in 
Pahari painting even though the history of these 
continuities is as yet obscure. The direct response 
of Pahari painting to that of Rajasthan can be 
seen for example in Plate D and in a painting 
from Bikaner in the collection of Kumar Sangram 
Singh at Jaipur. 

Apart from the painstaking attempt of assign- 
ing its place of origin to each painting the author 
is equally meticulous—while far from being dog- 
matic—about the date of each painting. This care 
is seen particularly when comparing the “Sup- 
plementary Information ” (pp. 316-322) with the 
dates on the plates. They leave at times a margin 
of thirty-five years (Pls. vit1, xxiv), and deserve 
reconsideration (Pl. x111, dated as late 18th and 
corrected as second quarter of the 18th century, 
appears to the reviewer as belonging to the end of 
that century). Such scrupulousness is evident 
throughout the vast material published for the first 
time or re-published in a “study supplement” for 
ready comparisons. Only a few mistakes occur. 
Two paintings (No. %5 and 308, study supple- 
ment) are not Pahari but belong to the Deccan 
(Hyderabad) and Rajasthan (Jaipur) respec- 
tively, others assigned to Guler (No. 79, Fig. 8, 
and possibly also Pl. x1), should be assigned to 
Nurpur. 

The essential work of attributions according to 
time, place and even according to individual paint- 
ers which Khandalawala’s “ Pahari Painting ” per- 
forms, leaves as yet unravelled and unexpressed 
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the specific quality inherent in the form and in the 
colour-intervals prevalent in the paintings of the 
several centers, that is it leaves undefined the 
ereative experience itself in its widely different 
aspects in the schools of Basohli and Kangra. 

The author briefly discusses “perspective” in 
the Moghul (that is Western) manner as it was 
developed in the Moghul school from Akbar to 
Shah Jahan. Eighteenth century Moghul refugee 
artists are said to have brought it to Kangra where 
it forms an ingredient integrated into the purity 
of the Kangra style. But how was it that none of 
this perspective had become part of Basohli paint- 
ing to which Moghul artists of the School of 
Aurangzeb contributed? How was it also that in 
spite of the integration of this “perspective” 
Kangra painting adheres to its own structural 
perspective whose delicately contrasted planes are 
its own version of a non-naturalistic but struc- 
tural perspective in which Persian conventions are 
amalgamated with those of classical Indian heri- 
tage? Pahari painting in all its schools and 
phases valued the coloured surface as a structural 
element of the composition. For this reason even 
the most finished miniature technique of the Kan- 
gra school applied to details of face or foliage, 
including their “shading” does not disrupt the 
clear disposition of the compact pictorial planes. 
They give to the miniature paintings the con- 
sistency and intrinsic largeness of wall paintings— 
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although Mr. Khandalawala denies this quality of 
Pahari painting. Did refugee artists from the 
Moghul courts in their new surroundings, in the 
beauty of the mountain scene and the congenial 
atmosphere of Hindu states, awaken to potenti- 
alities dormant in themselves or was it the genius 
loci whom they helped—as teachers of a ready 
technique—towards creations which seem to ex- 
ceed the competence of Moghul painters? The 
flavour (rasa) of Pahari painting is as much in- 
debted to, as it adds strains of its own to the 
quality of the verses of Indian poets of the plains 
which are inscribed at the back of a good many 
Pahari paintings. 

Mr. Khandalawala has listed the poets whose 
verses are inscribed on Pahari miniatures. He has 
also compiled lists of the Pahari painters, illus- 
trated some of their self-portraits, and given gene- 
alogies of artist-families. These most valuable 
labours are supplemented by a brief history of 
each state and their rulers. Pahdri Painting is 
illustrated by splendid colour plates and excellent 
black and white reproductions. The book is the 
most exhaustive work yet written on the subject. 
No student of Indian painting and no collector of 
Indian paintings can do without this guide. 


STELLA KRAMRISCH 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Islam and the West: The Making of an Image. 
By Norman Danret. Pp. xi+443. Edin- 
burgh: Tur University Press, 1960. Dis- 
tributed by Quadrangle Books, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


_ If readers will only go beyond its unfortunate 
jacket and overreaching title, they will discover in 
Mr. Daniel’s Islam and the West a remarkable 
scholarly work. It is an exceptionally learned, 


beautifully written, and sadly over-due study of 
the growth of the distorted image of Islam in 
medieval Europe. It immediately outdates a score 
of books which have treated the subject super- 
licially or peripherally and suggests a great many 
avenues for further research. Although it may be 


of limited interest to Islamists, it deserves to be 
noted and read by them. 

The plan of the book—by theological topics— 
is legitimate enough but poses certain problems 
for a non-specialist reader. Islam and the West 
is a long book, about a quarter of which is devoted 
to notes and bibliography. The plan renders it 
impossible to use as a reference work, although it 
is well indexed. The introductory paragraphs to 
the individual chapters are nothing short of master- 
pieces, but the book still must be read from cover 
to cover. Chapters Eight and Nine (pp. 229-270) 
contain the central theses, but they could not mean 
very much to anyone who had not read the book in 
its entirety. Additional reference works, especially 
biographical dictionaries, will be necessary for a 
non-specialist because there is no identification of 
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the authors cited, and medieval Christian writers 
in Europe who concerned themselves seriously with 
Islam were not, save for a few exceptions, eminent 
persons. 

Necessarily, then, there is a total lack of histori- 
cal continuity in the work; authors from different 
periods and situations are cited in arbitrary fashion 
to suit the purposes of the topic plan. This leads 
to a form of bibliographical hop-scotch and to 
further difficulties. In conjoining, say, Peter the 
Venerable and Guibert of Nogent, Mr. Daniel 
makes it extremely hard for the reader to judge 
the achievement (or complicity in guilt) of indi- 
viduals when such judgment is clearly indicated. 
This in turn suggests the most serious criticism 
which can be raised against the book. Granted 
that all medieval Christian writers in Europe may 
have contributed to the distorted image of Islam, 
yet some did it only to a slight extent, others to a 
large extent; some did it unwittingly, others de- 
liberately ; some had the most sublime, others the 
basest of motives. This important dimension is 
almost absent from Mr. Daniel’s analysis. 

No scholar could fail to praise the care and 
brilliance of Mr. Daniel’s research, and only the 


few specialists in this field of study are likely to 


quibble with details in his results. The rapid 
ramble from 1350 to 1950 in Chapter Ten is very 
unsatisfying, but the author has disarmed the criti- 
cism in advance. Most of the medieval authors 
are thoroughly studied and adequately represented. 
William of Tripoli in particular cuts a fine figure, 
and a new edition of his work is surely desirable 
in the light of Ugo Monneret de Villard’s manu- 
script discoveries, which Mr. Daniel does not men- 
tion, indicated in Lo studio dell’Islam in Europa 
nel xu e nel xiii secolo (Studi e Testi 110), Vati- 
can City, 1944, p. 70, note 8. Ricoldo da Monte- 
eroce, long the darling of writers on the subject, 
deservedly comes out, at last, very badly. Ramon 
Lull’s complicated (but scarcely “clownish”) 
personality is not fully elucidated. Personally I 
am extremely gratified that the annotator of Ms. 
1162 of the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal in Paris, 
whose identity has baffled me for eleven years, 
emerges from Mr. Daniel’s findings as such an 
influential figure. It is strange, however, that Mr. 
Daniel, relying as he does so heavily upon Mlle. 
Marie-Thérése d’Alverny’s work on the Toledan 
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Collection, should still have doubts that the Arse. 
nal manuscript represents the original of that 
collection. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory treatment is that 
accorded to Abbot Peter the Venerable of Cluny, 
who stands at the very beginning of informed 
European Christian interest in Islam. Mr. Daniel 
could have made profitable use of certain studies 
in Giles Constable and James Kritzeck, Petrus 
Venerabilis (Studia Anselmiana 40), Rome, 1956. 
He might then have been moved to distinguish a 
little more sharply between the self-blinding hos- 
tility of many of his authors and the remarkable 
intelligence and sympathy of men like Peter. The 
sheer importance of Peter’s achievement, illus- 
trated plainly enough in the notes and, for that 
matter, even in the plan of Mr. Daniel’s book, 
should really have been emphasized more strongly. 

An Islamist might venture a possible explana- 
tion of this book’s few shortcomings in the fact 
that Mr. Daniel seems to neglect, as soon as he 
makes it, one of his own points, namely that the 
Moslems were (and are) disunited doctrinally as 
well as politically ; and he often presumes to speak 
for them generally. While ridiculing some ad- 
mittedly ridiculous “information” concerning 
Islam, he occasionally comes close to ridiculing 
strong and for that matter definitive items in the 
Christian polemic—even the polemic itself. I 
know that is not what he intends. He has not 
made abundant use of Islamic sources, and Chap- 
ters Three through Six could have been strength- 
ened (and changed) considerably by this means. 
Also, the references to mut‘ah (especially in view 
of Appendix D), Maliki law, and the abrogation 
of Koranic verses in Chapter Five are not alto- 
gether convincing. 

Mr. Daniel has contributed as much as many of 
the authors he cites, and more than most, to an 
understanding of the differences between Christi- 
anity and Islam and of the historical processes 
which have served to distort those differences. His 
only major disadvantage consists in being first 
with the most. In this respect he is exactly like 
Peter the Venerable, and I could pay him n0 
higher compliment. 


JAMES KRITZECK 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Reviews 


Brahma-sitra Shankara-bhashya. Badarayana’s 
Brahma-Sitras with Shankaraicharya’s Com- 
mentary. Translated into English by V. M. 
Arte. Pp. xxxvii + 2 + 888. Bombay: 
PorutaR Boox Depot, 1960. 


The most authoritative and best known work in 
the Vedanta philosophy, Sankara’s Brahma-siitra- 
bhisya, was recently translated into English by 
Mr. V. M. Apte, B. A., LL. B., Advocate Dhulia, 
West Khandesh, India. Formerly there had been 
published two complete translations of the whole 
work in Western languages many years ago, one in 
English by George Thibaut (Sacred Books of the 
Fast, vols. XXxXIv, xxxvilI. Oxford University 
Press, 1890, 1996), the other in German by Paul 
Deussen (Die Stitras des Vedanta oder die Cari- 
raka-mimaénsaé des Badardyana nebst dem voll- 
stindigen Commentare des Cankara. Leipzig, 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1887). These two have been 
regarded as standard translations for the students 
of Sankara’s philosophy. Part of the work was 
also translated into English by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar 
(The Brahma-sitras of Badardyana with the com- 
ment of Sankaracharya, chapter II, quarters I and 
II. Poona, Oriental Book-supplying Agency, 
1923), and by Prof. Louis Renou (Sankara. 
Prolégoménes au Vedanta. Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1951). In comparison with these fore- 
going translations, it may be safely said that the 
author of the present volume has made available to 
the reader an English translation of the original 
text in Sanskrit, as far as possible, word by word, 
in easy understandable English. The author 
modestly says in the introduction (p. xxxvii): 
“TI hope that this English translation would be of 
some help to a student of the Brahma-Sitra- 
Bhashya in the original, and if it does so, I shall 
consider it as quite adequate compensation for my 
labours.” 


The sentences of the translation are accurate. 
The way of translating the text is literal and faith- 
ful to the original. The style is easy to under- 
stand. The use of parenthesis to make technical 
terms understandable is quite all right and very 
adequate; the author did not put unnecessary ex- 
planations in parentheses; the use of them is 
limited only in necessary cases. Wording of this 
translation is occasionally the same as that in Dr. 
Belvalkar’s translation, and it is not strange, for 
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both translations are aimed at being literal render- 
ing which is faithful to the original text. 

In many cases this translation is better than 
the foregoing ones. F.g., the author tranlated 
kathamcit as “in some way or other” (p. 412), 
which seems to be more easily understandable. 
However, in other cases former translations seem 
to be better. F.g., the author explains anvaya as 
‘logical continuance’ in a bracket (p. 346), but 
in this passage it seems that ‘Gleichartigkeit’ 
(Deussen) or ‘homogenious constitution’ (Bel- 
valkar) got to the point. 

It would not impair the value and prestige of 
this work, if the reviewer should mention some 
desirable points. It is regrettable that occasionally 
some careless mistakes or misprints in giving 
diacritical marks have crept in. In the front of 
the book the title is mentioned as: Badardyanda’s 
Brahma-sitras with Shankaracharya’s Commen- 
tary, which should be corrected as: Badarayana’s 
Brahma-sitras (in English; Brahmasitrani, and 
not Brahmasitras, in Sanskrit) with Shankara- 
chirya’s (or Sankaricirya’s) Commentary. The 
reviewer does not understand why the author 
always gave the word siétris, and Brahma-sitras 
instead of sitrani (in Sanskrit) or sitras (in 
English). 

The Brahma-sitras is a copious work in which 
so many notions of various religious and philoso- 
phies are discussed, and it may have been unavoid- 
able that the translation occasionally gives inade- 
quate renderings in the passages referring to other 
philosophical systems of ancient India. For ex- 
ample, dharma and adharma as two of the five 
Astikayas assumed by the Jains are translated as 
“merit” and “demerit” (p. 406), which mis- 
takes were also shared by Thibaut (pt. I, p. 429) 
and Deussen (“die Entitét des Guten” and “ die 
Entitit des Bésen,” op. cit. S. 365). They should 
be corrected as, say, “the principle of motion ” and 
“the principle of rest.” The Jain technical term: 
syad was just translated as “may be” (p. 406), 
which is rather misleading. The word does not 
represent the form of a finite verb, but an inde- 
clinable. The meaning of the technical term is: 
“von gewihltem Standpunkt aus gesehen” (W. 
Schubring: Die Lehre der Jainas, 8S. 108) or “in 
gewisser Hinsicht” (F. O. Schrader: Uber den 
Stand der Philosophie, usw., S. 50-51). sydd ity 
anaikantikatvadyotako nipdtah (Sarvamatasam- 
graha, p. 1%.) Cf. Sarvadarganasamgraha, III, l. 
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379; Bhamati, II, 2, 33; Nydyanirnaya, l.c., 
Aptamimamsad 105; SDS, III, ll. 381-2. It is a 
synonym of kathamcit. (SDS, ILI, l. 385; Nydya- 
nirnaya, AnSS, vol. I, p. 594, 1. 1. l. 3834.) San- 
kara himself paraphrases syid ..., sydd... with 
pakse ..., pakse... (AnSS, vol. I, p. 595, 1. 8). 

It is likely that the author deliberately avoided 
overburdening the book with many lengthy and 
abstruse notes, but in order to make clear some 
obscure passages, it is advisable that footnotes 
should occasionally be added in due length. What 
does “the eightfold actions” (p. 410) mean? 
[t is well known to students of Jainism, but not to 
readers at large. On p. 414 the two concepts of 
tadatmya and tadutpatti in the logical system of 
Dharmakirti are implied. 

The author mentions the sources of the Upani- 
shadie citations in this work, but he did not in- 
clude all the necessary remarks about the citations 
traced by Deussen. In the prospect that, as this 
translation is such an excellent and voluminous 
one that there would be no other attempt in the 
near future to publish another translation of this 
scale, the reviewer, taking advantage of this occa- 
sion, would like to give some supplementary 
remarks, skipping those which were already made 
by Deussen or Thibaut: 

The verses cited at the end of Sankara’s Com- 
mentary on I, 1, 4 (p. 35 of Apte’s translation) 
were composed by Sundarapindya. (Cf. S. Kup- 
puswami Sastri, Journal of Oriental Research 
Madras, 1927, pp. 5-15, pp. 179-180; A. Venkata- 
subbiah, Indian Historical Quarterly. XT, 1935, p. 
789; H. Nakamura: Veddinta Tetsugaku no Ilat- 
fen, Tokyo, 1955, pp. 231-238). One verse is 
cited in SDS. XVI, ll. 191-192. 

P. 392 (ad II, 2,26): “Without the destruc- 
tion of the cause . . .” is the citation from the 
Nydyasiitra IV, 1, 14. 

P. 826 (ad IV, 2, 16): A verse referring to 
Suka, cf. Mahdbhdrata, XII, 8485; 12044. 

P. 732 (ad III, 4, 9). The first Scriptural 
declaration cited there is also found in the 
Vidvanmanoranjani, p. 69. 

The reviewer is afraid that the part in which 
Buddhism is criticized is rather difficult to under- 
stand or often misleading, unless it is explained 
with some detailed annotations. Here just some 
citations or references alone will be identified. 

IT, 2,20. The same argument as is set forth 
here can be noticed in Nagirjuna’s Madhyamaka- 
Sastra XX. 15: XXII. 7%. 









Bhava asya vydparah. The verse cited here by 
the commentators to explain this phrase was com. 
posed by Dharmakirti. (Poussin: Prasanna- 
pada, p. 116, n. 1. Upadesasahasri, II, 18, 143). 

II, 2,21. The prasanga method of the Madhya- 
mikas was adopted by the siittrakira who was due 
to refute Buddhism. Cf. Madhyamakédsdstra, XX, 
6 and 7. 

II, 2,23. Something like Sankara’s criticism 
was set forth by King Milinda (Muilindapaiho, p. 
263, ed. by Trenckner). 

II, 2,24. dvarandbhdvamdtram dkasam. Ct. 
Abhidharmakoga 1, 5. Abhidharmakogavyakhya, 
ed. by U. Wogihara, p. 15, 7. 11. 

The Buddhist sittra cited here is referred to in 
Dighanikaya, vol. II, p. 107, Abhidharmakosavyi- 
khyd, ed. by U. Wogihara, p. 15, 1. 27f.; Tar- 
karjvala of Bhavya, ad VIII, 65. 

II, 2, 28. pramdna-prameya-phala-vyavahara. 
This is a phrase by Dharmakirti. F.g., Pramana- 
varttika, III, 305-306 (SDS. II, Il. 249-250): 
366, ete. 

Sahopalambhaniyamdad abhedo . . . This verse 
is often cited in philosophical works, but originally 
this is part of a verse of Dharmakirti’s Pramdana- 
viniscaya. (The Tibetan Tripitaka, vol. 130, 
Tokyo-Kyoto, 1957. Bstan-hgyur, Gtan-tshigs 
rig-pa, Ce 263 B 4-6.) I owe this information to 
Mr. Isshi Yamada. 

Na hy anayor ekasyainupalambhe ’nyasyopalam- 
bho ’sti. na caitat svabhavaviveke yuktah. prati- 
bandhakaranabhavat. This is a sentence of the 
Pramanaviniscaya. (tbid., 263 b 6). 

Yad antarjieyaripam tad bahirvad avabhasate. 
This is Alambanapariksa 6a-b. (S. Yamaguchi, 
JA. 1929, Janvier-Mars, p. 9; The Tibetan Tripi- 
taka, vol. 130, ce 178, Il. 2-3.) 

These are just examples of remarks on the Bud- 
dhist part. On other parts, also, the same pro- 
cedure should be followed, a task which must be up 
to the efforts of the forthcoming students of the 
future. It is impossible to translate adequately. 
unless we trace the citations and references to the 
sources. ; 

Despite the above-mentioned points, readers will 
be benefited greatly in reading the original San- 
skrit text with the aid of this translation, and 
nobody would deny the fact that this is a great 
contribution to the study of not only Vedanta 
but also Indian philosophy in general. 


Hasime NAKAMURA 
UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO 
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Das Kénigtum im Rig- und Atharvaveda. By 
BERNFRIED SCHLERATH. Pp. 173. Wies- 
baden: KOMMISSIONSVERLAG FRANZ STEINER 
GMBH (for the Deutsche Morgenlindische 
Gesellschaft), 1960. 


This crisp, attractive thesis, bearing the sub- 
title “ Ein Beitrag zur Indogermanischen Kultur- 
geschichte,” is at once a contribution to Vedic and 
Avestan philology and a study of the notions of 
kingship prevalent in India in the earliest histori- 
cal times. Despite the evidence of acquaintance 
with questions interesting general Indologists 
(e.g., the contributions on the “Soma is our 
King” protest of the Brahmans at pp. 123-4, and 
the excursus on Varuna and oaths at pp. 153-7) 
there is some trace of that unfortunate complaint 
which we call “ academic inbreeding,” which, while 
it stimulates the production of intensive research 
of a durable and reliable character, isolates itself 
from the broader currents of interest, and as it 
takes little, so fails to give all that it can. The 
thin vaporings of modern historical writers may 
call forth the contempt of those whom the former 
themselves regard as hopelessly bogged-down in 
trivial pedantry; and the attitude, “He can cite 
me if he pleases, but I shall certainly not cite 
him!,” is as intelligible as it is harmful to learn- 
ing—but the value of these intensive investigations 
is so much enlarged if their contribution to wider 
problems is boldly conceived and asserted, that one 
ean only sigh when confronted, as here, with ex- 
cellent work done apparently in an academic 
cloister. A work such as Majumdar and Pusal- 
kar’s Vedic Age would certainly not help Dr. 
Schlerath to interpret a gatha; but it ought to be 
in his bibliography, and it might have warned him 
as to what questions Indologists who have little 
patience for the Vedic style would certainly expect 
him to answer. He has questions of his own (some 
very original), and they are stimulating: but as 
the study of Kingship, a practical matter if ever 
there was one, is a live issue in Indian History, it 
is odd that, apart from references to Rau and 
lleesterman, our author steers modestly but firmly 
clear of discussions of any source as MODERN as the 
Brahmanas. 

It is only fair to add at this point that the work 
was finished early in 1957, and that therefore no 
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notice could possibly be taken of relevant publica- 
tions appearing thereafter.’ 

The method adopted is as follows: after the 
very reasonable assertion that the employment of 
the notion or attributes of kingship in connexion 
with certain gods raises problems of the rela- 
tionship between earthly kings and the Vedic gods 
themselves, with the implication that an under- 
standing of the kingly qualities attributed to the 
gods will explain Vedic man’s own conception of 
Kingship, we are taken through the gods whose 
connexion with Herrschaft is only occasionad, 
viz., Parjanya, the Aévins, Rudra, Savitar, Surya, 
Siira, Usas, Bhaga, Pisan and Vayu or Vata; 
thence to gods who have Herrschaft over the 
tribes, namely Indra, Agni, Soma, Varuna and the 
Adityas; and finally these last gods as possessors 
of the same lordship over the World. In a special 
section the same group are considered as providing 
examples of Kingship in relation to the powers or 
manifestations of the individual gods. At the end 
of the three last-mentioned sections appear para- 
graphs devoted to combinations of gods, and texts 
appropriate to each section revealing the concept 
of the earthly king. The whole is very systematic 
and clear, the texts being chosen specifically for 
their purpose, with particular reference to words 
such as krsti, carsani, ksiti, vis, jana, and various 
terms for ruling. Naturally no attempt is made 
at a complete study of, e.g., Indra, but the rele- 
vant literature is taken into account in explaining 
the siiktas which show Indra in the réles under 
investigation. A full philological commentary is 
attached to each citation, and valuable excursuses 
(on the “ Five Peoples ”—i. e., all peoples—at pp. 
28-32; the root yat at pp. 37 f.; and rsa6a-ksatra 
at pp. 127f.) are attached at appropriate points. 

There is nothing entirely unexpected in the re- 
sults, but the documentation is so valuable that no 
study of early Indian kingship can neglect this 


1J. Gonda, Some Observations on the Relations be- 
tween “Gods” and “ Powers” in the Veda ... (The 
Hague, 1957); J. Gonda, “ Ancient Indian Kingship 
from the Religious Point of View” in Numen, iii and 
iv, 1956-7; U. N. Ghoshal, A History of Indian Political 
Ideas (Oxford University Press, Bombay Branch, 1959) : 
R. S. Sharma, Aspects of Political Ideas and Institutions 
in Ancient India (Delhi/Varanasi/Patna, 1959); J. 
Gonda in The Sacral Kingship (Leiden, 1959) at pp. 
172 f.; Derrett, “ Bhii-bharana, bhi-pdlana, bhi-bhojana: 
an Indian conundrum,” B.S.0.A.8., xxii, 1959, pp. 
108 f. 
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work. Amongst the points made appear the fol- 
lowing: the Agvins, Rudra, Savitar, Sirya, Bhaga 
and Piisan never receive the titles svardj or rajan 
(p. 4); lordship can be associated with the power 
of healing (pp. 13, 14, 23); gods called ‘kings’ 
are kings of the tribes in exactly similar fashions 
(p. 43); Indra alone bears the epithet eka (p. 
49); the important fertility-attribute vrsan illus- 
trates the fact that Indra, Agni and Soma are 
LIKE, e. g., bulls, not VISUALISED as bulls (p. 50) ; 
there is no contradiction in Vedic thought between 
lordship of tribes and lordship of the World (p. 
52); there is absolutely no trace of a hierarchy in 
the Vedic pantheon—as one would expect of cos- 
mic manifestations in Nature (p. 53) ; the root raj 
implies nothing less than lordship throughout the 
World (p. %2); yet the concept of permanent 
Lord of the Gods is missing (p. 74), as also per- 
manency of their kingship; the cattle-economy of 
the times is not reflected in the idea of Kingship 
(p. 104—1it is surprising in this connexion to find 
no reference to J. J. Meyer’s Trilogie) ; Sun, Fire, 
Water, plants may symbolise Kingship, but only 
in their uttermost brilliance (p. 105); Kingship 
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implies victorious might (p. 106) ; there is signifi- 
cance in the connexion of the king/Indra with 
‘comrades’ (p. 125) ; independent lordship means 
freedom from question (p. 133, in the special 
study of samraj, svaraj); and despite the con- 
nexion of the king with water and fertility (on 
which there is a special section) the Moon has no 
role to play in this context (p. 103). There is 
a section devoted to the king’s inauguration (where 
‘election’ is discussed), and to the significance of 
the predominant situations of ‘ king-verses’ in the 
hymns themselves. 

The printing is excellent: I noticed, however, 
prthivyd twice on p. 68. I would gladly see in 
Medhatithi on Manu VIII, 114 an authority for 
the employment of a Vedic sikta (pp. 153-4) in 
connexion with the fire-oath/ordeal, but one may 
have doubts, particularly in view of the difficulties 
of using Vedic texts to swear non-Brahman liti- 
gants or witnesses. It is a pity there is no 
subject-index. 

J. Duncan M. Derrett. 


ScHoon or ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY oF LONDON 





Die Okonomische und Soziale Entwicklung In- 
diens. Sowjetische Beitriige zur Indischen 
Geschichte, Band I. Edited by WALTER 
RusBen. Berlin: AKADEMIE VERLAG, 1959. 


This book is of interest in various ways, and 
deserves a more competent reviewer than the 
present. Overwhelmingly economic in its subject- 
matter, the series of eleven articles on late medi- 
aeval and pre-Independence India by Russian In- 
dologists is brought to the attention primarily of 
German pioneers in the Indienkunde which is ex- 
pected to replace the excessively linguistically and 
religiously inclined Indologie of the past. Walter 
Ruben contributes half a page in which he hopes 
that these specimens of Russian research will en- 
courage young scholars to learn Russian, to tap 
the source for themselves; and introduces Joachim 
Heidrich, a young indianist who is responsible for 
all the volume’s outward form (which, with the 
exception of the lack of an index, does him credit) 
except for the choice of titles, which is presumably 
Ruben’s. Heidrich’s Introduction did not give 


this reviewer any distinct pleasure, but it will be 
of value for the historiography of modern Indian 
studies. The contents are as follows:— Mrs. K. 
A. Antonova, “The Development of Feudalism in 
India in the Light of Epigraphical Material” 
(1952); the same, “The Principal Forms of 
Feudal Landed Property in Mogul India during 
the 16th century” (1953); the same, “On the 
Introduction of the Ryotwari System in India. 
The Class-character of Mirasdars” (1953) ; I. M. 
Reisner, “Material on the Decline of Village- 
communities under the Marathas from the 17th 
to the Beginning of the 19th Century” (1953) ; 
Mrs. N. I. Semenova, “The Village-community 
and Feudal Landed Property in Ranjit Singh’s 
State” (1955) ; E. N. Komarov and V. Y. Grashe, 
“Some Material on Communal Division of Labour 
and the Economic Structure of Handwork in India 
at the turn of the 18th to 19th Century” (1955) ; 
E. N. Komarov, “On the Introduction of the 
Permanent Settlement into the Zamindari System 
in Bengal” (1955); G. G. Kotovski, “Manual 
Industrial Production and the Differentiation of 
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the Peasantry in South India, Tamilnad and 
Kerala ” (1955); the same, “Tenancy and Tenant- 
relationships in Tamilnad, South India, from 
1917-1939 ” (1955); A. I. Levkovski, “On the 
Lower Forms of Capitalistic Undertakings in 
Indian Industry” (1955); L. R. Gordon, “ Ten- 
ancy and Tenant-relationships in the North-West 
Frontier Province of Pakistan” (1953). The 
titles alone show the emphasis on transitional and 
controversial aspects of Indian economy, but the 
learning and care spent on these themes reflects 
credit on the drive and academic zeal of the 
authors. 

The questions which need to be answered by 
the reviewer are whether the topics and method 
of treatment contribute significantly to Indian 
studies; whether they lead on to valuable dis- 
coveries or a wider understanding of Indian history 
seen at long range; whether they are vitiated by 
political or economic assumptions which are con- 
fined to ‘soviet’ scholars to such an extent that 
they are virtually useless to ‘non-soviet’ readers ; 
and lastly whether their documentation and 
utilisation of the sources were adequate and re- 
liable in view of what was available when they 
were written. The last question needs a committee 
of reviewers, and impressions only can be given in 
partial answer of the others. 

Just as there is a necessary connexion between 
opinions and interests, so scholarship tends to fol- 
low the pattern of enquiry and public interest: the 
prestige of the scholar being related to his pro- 
duction of answers to questions which his con- 
temporaries think significant. Some of the topics 
deal with here have not interested ‘non-soviet’ 
Indologists academically, and it is likely that they 
will never do so. Knowledge of India’s economic 
past, at any rate the very recent past, interests 
those who are proposing to make investments in 
India, and the enquiries of the latter produce 
practical surveys, not academic disquisitions. The 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal comes in a differ- 
ent category, also questions of what is loosely 
called feudalism: for an assessment of the char- 
acter of Britons, as a part of British History, the 
slips, failures, successes, and self-criticisms of 
Britons of long ago are valuable material. To 
modern India they may have little significance, 
and to point out, as many of these articles do, the 
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‘ pre-sovietic ’ character of pre-Independence India, 
may seem to be flogging a dead horse. Yet gather- 
ing information not objectively gathered elsewhere 
must be useful, and we are grateful for treatments 
of some otherwise neglected themes. That Russian 
scholars march with confidence through South 
Indian epigraphy and the like commands respect, 
and one detects places where they are by no means 
hoodwinked by material written by Englishmen 
under the influence of 18th century rhetoric, or by 
Indians under other influences. 

The well-known Indologist Karl Marx (1853) 
appears rather too frequently, and there are un- 
expected citations of other authorities of the dia- 
lectical-materialistic pantheon. But on the whole 
the tone (barring a few formal abusive epithets, 
which we take in our stride) is objective (if not 
always very original), and one gets the impression 
that the material is fairly completely exploited. 
Mrs. Antonova’s work, in particular, deserves men- 
tion for this feature. Mr. Kotovski’s expositions 
evince industry and enthusiasm, and must be 
taken into account when the record is eventually 
completed from a greater distance of time. 
Throughout all the studies one wishes that the 
fresh breeze of anthropology had been allowed to 
blow through the dead facts, and much that seems 
inexplicable except in derogatory terms would 
come to life and raise wider problems, which these 
writers seem hardly able to solve with the written 
sources they had before them. 

In Komarov’s article on the Permanent Settle- 
ment there is no reference to S. Gopal’s Prize 
Essay, which, written under the influence of C. C. 
Davies is ‘standard’ (if not the last word) and 
ought not to have been missed. In Reisner’s long 
and detailed work on the Maratha village-com- 
munity more use could have been made of the 
works of Choksey; references to V. T. Gune’s 
untidy but invaluable Judicial System (1953) 
were probably impossible because of the date of 
publication ; but great help would have been forth- 
coming from a letter of J. W. Auld and other 
sources cited in J. H. da Cunha Rivara, Brados a 
Favor des Communidades das Aldeas do Estado da 
India (1870). 

J. Duncan M. DERRETT 


ScHooL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY oF LONDON 
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The Hitopadesa and Its Sources. By Lupwik 
STERNBACH. (American Oriental Series Vol- 
ume 44.) Pp. xiv+109. New Haven: 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL Soctery, 1960. 


In one of his prefatory stanzas Narayana states 
that he composed the Hitopadega by drawing upon 
the Pafcatantra and another work (anyasmdd 
granthat). Scholars have long been curious about 
the identity of the “other work.” In the absence 
of a single Sanskrit text containing all those Hito- 
padega tales and stanzas not found in the Pajica- 
tantra, Indologists have shown preference for a 
multiplicity of sources. Dr. Sternbach in this 
thorough and systematic study analyzes in detail 
the possible sources, particularly of the stanzas 
which Narayana as a compiler has culled from 
other writings. 

The discussion of the sources of the Hitopadega 
is limited to twenty pages. The bulk of Dr. Stern- 
bach’s study is devoted to a statistical presentation 
of data which show the correlation between Hitopa- 
dega stanzas and those of the Paficatantra, of other 
more technical nitisdstras, of the dharmaSsastras 
and miscellaneous literary works (such as the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Puranas, Katha 
and Kavya). It is only by a careful and conscien- 
tious perusal of his six Tables (pp. 21-87) that one 
can justify the conclusions which Dr. Sternbach 
has been able to reach: 


(1) The Hitopadega is a compilation of SEVERAL 
worKs with some original additions made 
by Narayana. 

(2) Of the forty-two tales in Johnson’s edition 
of the Hitopadega (Hartford-London, 1864), 
ten are not found in the Paficatantra. No 
attempt has been made by Dr. Sternbach to 
trace the origins of the ten tales. 

(3) Of the 786 stanzas found in all editions of the 
Hitopadega, 33% are traceable to the Paica- 
tantra, 42% to other nilisdstras, 12% to 
dharmasastras and 30% to other works of 
Sanskrit literature. 

(4) In order to prepare a nifisistra which would 
improve upon the Pancatantra, Narayana has 
included as many ni/i and dharma aphorisms 
as possible, even though in some instances 
they do not correspond well with the subject 
matter under discussion. 


(5) The originality of Narayana must be sought 
in his competence in reworking the Paiica- 
tantra and his other sources to produce a work 
which is better stylistically and which can be 
evaluated as a smooth, well-balanced niti- 
Sdstra destined for the education as well as the 
entertainment of princes. 


In composing a monograph of this type there is 
always the risk of seeing source material in works 
of doubtful chronology, works which may actually 
postdate the subject text. Dr. Sternbach has been 
cautious enough to recognize this and he advises 
that his data on “other works of Sanskrit litera- 
ture” (i.e., not Paicatantra, nitisdstra or dhar- 
masastra) concern “works in which some stanzas 
from the Hitopadega can be found.” For the 
Katha literature, he admits that it is difficult to 
say whether the verses were the source for Nari- 
yana, or whether, on the contrary, the Hitopadeéa 
was the source for the authors of the Sukasaptati, 
the Vetalapancaviméatika and the Vikramacarita. 

While encompassing materials of diverse origin, 
the Hitopadega yet remains primarily a reworking 
of the Paficatantra. The investigations of Hertel 
and Edgerton have favored a South Indian Paiica- 
tantra text as the immediate source of the Hitopa- 
dega. Dr. Sternbach’s statistics enable him to 
include several examples which tend to show that 
the Hitopadega is perhaps a closer relative of the 
Tantrakhyayika. Although his arguments, based 
on Table I (pp. 21-26), may be convincing for 
the poetical portions of the Hitopadega, it must 
be admitted that strong evidence inclines towards 
a close relationship between the Hitopadega and 
the Southern Pajicatantra. The latter text, of 
which 89 MSs are found in South Indian libraries, 
has certain distinctive features which set it apart 
from other Paficatantra recensions.’ In the Katha- 
mukha the king is named Sudarsana in the 
Southern Paficatantra, but Amaragakti in the 
Tantrakhyayika. Sudargana is maintained in the 
Hitopadega. The city over which he rules is 
Patalipuram or Pataliputra according to the 
Southern Paficatantra and the Hitopadega. The 


1In checking Paficatantra MSs in libraries in South 
India these special characteristics were immediately 
sought in an attempt to identify unclassified Pafica- 
tantra MSs. See the present reviewer’s Pancatantra 


Manuscripts from South India, Adyar Library Bulletin, 
XXI (pts. 3-4), December 1957, 192-193. 
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Tantrakhyayika localizes the setting in Mahila- 
ropya. Finally, and most important, the Southern 
Paficatantra and the Hitopadesga have in common 
the secondarily interpolated tale of the Cowherdess 
and her Lovers, which is not found in any other 
Paiicatantra version.” Although Narayana has 
embellished the tale by quoting several nitislokas 
on the faithlessness of women, the closeness of his 
text to the original is immediately obvious. Niara- 
yana’s treatment of this tale sheds light on his 
technique in general. His method is to expand 
his narration with as many stanzas as he can 
possibly remember. The technique of the author 
of the Paficatantra of South India is just the 
opposite, as he himself tells us. He has made a 
conscientious effort to abridge the text “for the 
understanding of young people of limited intelli- 
gence” (balandém alpacetasim bodhdya) and he 
has therefore reduced the number of verses in 
order not to increase the size of the work. 

It is perhaps because he views the Hitopadeéga as 
essentially a subhdsitasamgraha that Dr. Stern- 
bach has preferred to investigate the sources of the 
stanzas only, neglecting the sources of the tales 
which do not originate in the Paficatantra. This 


*The Sanskrit text and English translation of the 
tale are given on pp. 194-195, op. cit. 
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is unfortunate, since one is apt to be misled by the 
title of his study. A more appropriate title would 
have been “ The Hitopadega and the Sources of its 
Stanzas.” Some attempt, it would seem, should 
have been made to discuss, or at least to mention 
in Table II, the known sources of several of the 
ten non-Paiicatantra tales. 

Notwithstanding this shortcoming, Dr. Stern- 
bach’s monograph remains a valuable contribution 
not only to our present knowledge of the Hitopa- 
dega but to future work on the Sanskrit text. The 
wide range of materials upon which he has drawn 
and his efficient and systematic organization of 
them will be of good assistance to anyone who 
undertakes the arduous but necessary task of edit- 
ing critically the Sanskrit text. Especially worth- 
while is the section devoted to material for use in 
reconstructing a more original text of the Hitopa- 
dega (pp. 4-10). By far the most useful presenta- 
tion of source materials is that found in Table VJ 
(pp. 67-87), by means of which the reader is able 
to see at a glance the specific source of a given 
stanza. Of special interest to the Indologist must 
be those verses for which no definite source has 
been found by Dr. Sternbach. The tabulation 
makes them readily visible. 


GEORGE T. ARTOLA 
UNIVERSITY OF Hawall 





Contributions to Indian Sociology, IV, ed. L. Du- 
mont and D. Pocock. Pp. 90. Paris and 
The Hague: Mouton Aanp Co., April, 1960. 


In the first three issues of the Contributions to 
Indian Sociology most of the articles were un- 
signed and the editors assumed joint responsibility. 
These issues undertake a particular approach to the 
problems of Indian sociology. Thus a successful 
beginning is made towards bridging the gap which 
generally exists between classical Indology and the 
study of social realities of contemporary India. 
With the present issue a second stage is entered, 
where contributions are signed and the editors 
invite their colleagues to contribute articles. 

The first of these contributions, “Caste in the 
multi-ethnic society of Nepal,” (pp. 12-32) is by 
C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf and is especially in- 
teresting for it seems to provide materials to test 





the editors’ theses of the unity of India and the 
uniqueness of the caste system. We may look 
forward to editorial comments which will be given 
in subsequent issues. This article, an original 
contribution in twenty succinct pages, underscores 
the fact that Nepalese society lacks certain fea- 
tures generally believed inseparable from the 
Hindu caste system. The Nepal Brahmans are 
not strictly endogamous and allow widow remar- 
riage; they even countenance divorce and the 
subsequent unions of divorced women with second 
husbands. This may be partly due to the fact that 
Brahmans and other high caste Hindus had en- 
tered Nepal as political refugees from India and 
faced a powerful and self-confident indigenous 
population in a privileged economic position. The 
Brahmans had to perform tasks which in India 
belonged to lower castes, and hence a non-Brahman 
wife could easily become part of a Brahman house- 
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hold. This greater flexibility is partly attributed 
by the author to contact with Buddhism. Among 
other castes, the Chetris marry with Newar, 
Gurung, Magar or Tamang wives; the children are 
Chetris and have their father’s clan name, but do 
not have commensality with their father’s kin- 
group. Newars are divided into parallel Hindu 
and Buddhist caste hierarchies. In general sexual 
relationships have no influence on caste status, but 
just as in India concepts of ritual purity and pol- 
lution (e.g., through commensality) are strictly 
observed. 

The central contribution of this issue is L. 
Dumont’s “World renunciation in Indian relig- 
ions” (pp. 33-62), a slightly expanded version 
of the author’s Frazer Lecture (Oxford, 1958), 
the French text of which had been published in 
Archives de Sociologie des Religions 7 (1959) 45- 
69 under the title “Le renouncement dans les 
religions de l’Inde.” This is a careful and ex- 
tremely original sociological evaluation of some of 
the main findings of Indology in the field of 
Indian religion. In the first instance Hinduism 
is viewed as the dialogue between the renouncer 
(ideal: the samnydsin) and the man-in-the-world 
(ideal: the Brahman). Whoever seeks liberation 
renounces the world of caste in which the Brahman 
is comfortably settled. But in leaving the world 
“he finds himself invested with an individuality 
which he apparently finds uncomfortable since all 
his efforts tend to its extinction or its transcen- 
dence.” While the Western observer is used to the 
Western stress laid upon the individual-in-the- 
world, individuality in Hinduism exists only out- 
side the world. Inside the world the only reality 
of gods or human beings lies in their relationships 
to others, not in their apparent individuality in 
isolation (this had been shown by Dumont in 
earlier publications). To the renouncer, the world 
which he has left behind appears as a world of 
transmigration; he thus establishes a relation 
between himself and the man-in-the-world, and 
therefore he does not feel inclined to deny the 
religion of the latter. Furthermore the renouncer 
may himself found a “ religion of salvation ” which 
may be incorporated in the religion of the world 
as a sect and offer the man-in-the-world a choice 
of religions for the individual. Thus individual- 
ism penetrates into the group religion. While 


orthodox Brahmanism is exclusive as regards the 
people who can be admitted among the faithful 


(the subjects of religion) but inclusive in the 
domain of belief (the object of religion), the sect 
is generally open to all castes but intolerant with 
regard to other doctrines and to syncretism. The 
religions of India then come to be characterized 
by the interaction between group religion and the 
“ disciplines of salvation.” 

There is a fundamental variant of Hinduism 
where renunciation is replaced by reversal: Tan- 
trism. It is not so much a sect as a tendency 
which has effected various movements. Through 
some of its aspects, e.g., the complementarity of 
sex and the blood sacrifice to the Goddess, it is in 
contact with folk religion. Similarly excluded 
from the learned level is the mystic ecstasy which 
is closely related to possession by a god in popular 
religion, a phenomenon with which Indian anthro- 
pologists are familiar. This ecstasy is the outcome 
of a devotion (bhakti) which modifies and trans- 
mutes (for instance in the Bhagavad Gita) the 
disciplines of acts (karman, corresponding to life 
in the world) and of knowledge (jndna, corte- 
sponding to renunciation). 

While there are details in Dumont’s analysis 
which may require re-formulation according to 
some (e.g., the analysis of the trivarga), the fact 
remains that we have here a unified picture of a 
very complex multiplicity of phenomena, generally 
well-known but hitherto mostly unrelated. In the 
reviewer's opinion this analysis-and-synthesis con- 
stitutes an important contribution which should 
be taken into account by both Indologists and 
sociologists. 

The next contribution (pp. 63-81) is D. F. 
Pocock’s “Sociologies: Urban and Rural.” The 
author argues that there are features of the tradi- 
tional Indian city (e.g., the coincidence and con- 
flict of interest between king and merchant) which 
should provide a background for the discussion of 
capitalistic activity in the modern city. That there 
were in the past corporations or guilds deriving 
their membership from various castes follows from 
the use of the term §reni, defined in the Mitaksara 
as “a group of people of different castes that 
subsist by the occupation of one caste.” The 
author proceeds to give critical reviews of the 
studies by D. R. Gadgil, K. N. Venkatarayappa 
and A. Bopegamage on respectively Poona, Banga- 
lore and Delhi. Finally he gives a discussion of 
A. R. Desai’s Introduction to Rural Sociology. 

The issue closes with a Rejoinder to F. G. Bailey 
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(pp. 82-89), who had criticised the editors’ views 
in Contributions 3 (1959) 88-101 (“For a soci- 
ology of India?”). One of the points emerging 
from the discussion is that Bailey’s empiricism 
apparently admits only the consideration of indi- 
viduals as facts, whereas Dumont and Pocock 
accept and actually insist on relations. While for 
Bailey the introduction of relations leads to the 
unnecessary formation of an abstract system, the 
editors of the Contributions seem to hold that no 
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structural analysis is possible without relations. 
In the discussion on the concept of village in 
India, the editors reproach Bailey with an undue 
emphasis on economic and political interests and 
claim that they had merely suggested that a vil- 
lage in a caste society is not the same as a village 
in another type of society. 


J. F. STaar 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Aantekeningen bij Tjan Tjoe Siem’s vertaling van 
de lakon Kurupati rabi. Door E. M. UHLEN- 
BECK, met medewerking van J. Soegiarto. 
(Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk Insti- 
tuut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, deel 
xxix.) Pp. 67. ’s Gravenhage: MARTINUS 
NisHorFr, 1960. 


The wayang or Javanese shadowplay, which, 
according to allusions to it in Old Javanese litera- 
ture, has been popular since at least about 1000 
4.D. and survived the various cultural changes of 
the supervening centuries, even the spread of Islam 
with its suspiciousness of all “carven images ” has 
lost nothing of its appeal to modern Javanese 
society. So it is somewhat of a paradox, that the 
scientific study of this cultural phenomenon, in- 
teresting in so many aspects, shows such an as- 
tonishing amount of gaps. To take one aspect 
only: not before 1938 was there a translation avail- 
able of a complete text as used by the dalang in 
his performance. It was Tjan Tjoe Siem, who 
gave this in his doctoral thesis Hoe Kurupati zijn 
vrouw verwerft (Leiden 1938) and, thus, per- 
formed a very useful task, though the language in 
which the translation was made was not conducive 
to further wider knowledge. Now, more than 20 
years later, E. M. Uhlenbeck, Professor of Java- 
nese at Leyden University, has published his an- 
notations on Tjan Tjoe Siem’s translation. 

The scope Uhlenbeck has set himself is a limited 
one. In correcting Tjan Tjoe Siem’s translation, 
where it seems to be an inadequate rendering of 
the text, he intends to make a contribution to the 
study of the Javanese language as used by the 
dalang about a century ago. Besides that he gives 
a translation of the 33 suluks (four-lined stanzas 


sung by the dalang), left untranslated by Tjan 
Tjoe Siem. Thus, Uhlenbeck’s annotations are 
of importance from a linguistic or philological 
point of view only. Those who are unacquainted 
with Javanese and want to know the contents of a 
wayang “libretto” can made do with Tjan Tjoe 
Siem’s translation and take its inaccuracies, which 
seldom alter the original meaning essentially, in 
their stride. But for those interested in Javanese 
as a language this study provides a number of 
useful corrections and observations. about shades 
of meaning and structures of sentences, which con- 
stitute a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of that language. 

There are a few points, where Uhlenbeck’s trans- 
lation does not seem to me to be an improvement. 

227/228, which has sawungune denya nendra 
prabu Partasudarma, rendered by Tjan Tjoe Siem 
as “Nu vorst P. uit zijn slaap is ontwaakt,” be-. 
comes “Haar uiterlijk, dat vorst P. in zijn slaap 
gezien heeft.” Would Uhienbeck by mistake have 
read sawangune? Otherwise I do not see to which 
word in the original “ uiterlijk” corresponds and 
where the rendering of wungu (“rise, wake up”) 
is to be found. 

368.2: tak-ngani (Tjan Tjoe Siem: “I'll open 
the door for you”) becomes: “TI’ll open the door 
for him,” in Uhlenbeck. The first translation 
seems to be right. Uhlenbeck’s rendering would 
suppose tak-nganane in the text. 

274.8: The nuance of dermi nglampahti is not 
caught in Uhlenbeck’s “ik heb de plicht om het 
ten uitvoer te brengen.” Tjan Tjoe Siem’s “Ik 
heb slechts lijdelijk zijn bevelen te volvoeren,” 
seems better, though “lijdelijk” is too strong and 
could be dropped altogether. 


271.22: In etangipun tiyang trukan enggal, 
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tiyang is better taken as noun and subject of 
trukan. 

When Uhlenbeck tries to trace the origin of the 
suluks which are used in this text and lists Budal 
enjing ... (223) as of unknown origin, he could 
have taken over Bharatayuddha kawai miring 14. 2 
from Tjan Tjoe Siem. It is very similar, though 
not identical. 





Kadép (p. 65) would seem to be the same as 
walikadép, the name of a creeper. 

We skip some other minor debatable points, lest 
Tjan Tjoe Siem’s thesis might set in motion 
chain reaction of annotations, unharmful though 
it might be. 

P. J. ZOETMULDER 

JOGJAKARTA 





Caste and Kinship in Central India. By ApRIAN 
C. Mayer. Pp. xvi+295. Berkeley: UNt- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PREss, 1960. 


In broadest terms, the aim of this book is to 
examine the caste and the subcaste as loci of inter- 
action, and to state the relationships of the groups 
thus functionally defined to other social institu- 
tions of villagers of Central India. The author 
bases this book upon his field work in Malwa, 
Central India, from April 1954 to June 1955, and 
from June to September 1956. Most of his study 
took place in a village in the former territory of 
the Maharaja of Dewas, Senior Branch, about 
seven miles from the town of Dewas, itself some 
twenty miles from Indore. The village had a 
population of 912, comprising twenty-seven castes, 
the most numerous of whom, the Khatis, Rajputs, 
Pinjara Muslims, and Balais, made up, respec- 
tively 19.8, 12.9, 11.8, and 9.3 per cent of the 
population. Data are also presented from other 
villages in the area, briefly visited. 

The book briefly considers the literature relating 
to the structure of castes, presents necessary back- 
ground data on the village and the region, and 
then concerns itself with two main tasks: a discus- 
sion of intercaste relations in the village, and a 
discussion of the constitution of the caste groups 
represented in the village. Under the former, the 
caste groups of the village are described, and the 
author shows the extent to which their separation 
and hierarchical arrangement are reflected in the 
ritual, economic life and political structure of the 
village. The author also discusses the extent to 
which a village can be considered a corporate 
unit—as more than a collection of separate caste 
groups. Ile points out features making for village 
unity: village-wide participation in major festi- 
vals, differences in custom and caste composition 
from other villages, administrative and economic 


separation from other villages, closeness based 
upon daily contacts, and the link of ritual kin- 
ship, which cuts across caste lines and spatial 
separation to bind people otherwise unrelated. 

The latter section describes the ways in which 
villagers of a given caste behave toward caste mates 
both within and outside of their village. The 
author asks and answers the questions: do the 
effective groups within the caste cover a wider area 
than a single village; how is this area defined; to 
what extent is the effective local group within the 
caste a kin group; and what categories of kin are 
most important in this connection. In dealing 
with these questions, the author presents detailed 
and most valuable data on the marriage patterns, 
kinship and clan organization, and ritual practices 
of the castes of this region of India, and presents 
also a particularly interesting chapter on social 
control in the subcaste groups represented in his 
village. 

The author’s main points are these. It is diff- 
cult to speak of the differences between caste and 
subcaste if one confines one’s self to the formal 
properties of endogamy and name, and of varna 
membership. To a villager, the internal organiza- 
tion of castes other than his own is unimportant. 
His principal contacts with members of other 
castes are within his own village, and he deals 
with these fellow villagers as representing their 
respective castes. He is aware that other castes 
have internal differentiation, but intercaste re- 
lations among fellow villagers are structured by 
such ritual and social differences as are common 
to all members of the respective caste groups in- 
volved. The subdivisions of any of these caste 
groups are not linked to similar ritual and social 
differences; rather, Mayer reports that caste sub- 
divisions are mostly related to kin groupings. To 
a villager, his own caste is seen as consisting of 
several layers, to which Mayer gives the names 
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‘kindred of cooperation,’ ‘kindred of recognition,’ 
and ‘larger subcaste’ (seeing these to be less am- 
biguous than the vernacular terms khdndan, 
biradari, bhdiband, and jati). The kindred of 
cooperation, the lowest level of effective subcaste 
interaction, varies for each individual at any time, 
and consists of kinsmen, mainly agnatic within 
the village and uterine and affinal outside of it, 
who come to one another’s social functions more 
or less regularly and by obligation. The kindred 
of recognition forms an umbra about the kindred 
of cooperation, and consists of that population 
within which marriages can be made and/or kin 
links can be traced through mutual kin. Members 
of the kindred of recognition can be transformed 
at any time into those who cooperate by participa- 
tion in social functions. That these groups can be 
considered as more than kin groups, as at least 
de facto caste groups, follows from the tendency of 
villagers to refer kin and caste problems requiring 
mediation or group action to the smallest practical 
group, with social functions serving as the princi- 
pal occasions for such activity on the part of caste- 
fellows not residing in the same village. Although 
the kindred of cooperation varies from individual 
to individual, the kindred of recognition is much 
the same for every member of a named subcaste 
group of a village. Thus, the principal locus of 
significant interpersonal relations—marriage, par- 
ticipation in social and ritual functions, exercise 
of social control in kin and caste matters—among 
fellow caste members is that area within which 
reside their kindred of recognition and their 
kindred of cooperation. Mayer calls this area the 
‘region’ of a village subcaste group, and says that 
it extends out for an average of twenty to thirty 
miles, with the most distant extending to fifty 
miles. Beyond this region lies the rest of the 
named subeaste group. Mayer notes that in a few 
castes, corporate activity occurs beyond the region, 
usually centered about a subcaste temple at Ujjain 
or elsewhere; however, he holds that, in general, 
beyond the region the subcaste, like the caste, can 
be characterized only formally, by name, and per- 
haps occupation and endogamy. Thus he concludes 
that with respect to intracaste activity, the in- 
ternal structure of a caste is significant, the 
autonomous group being the ‘ regional’ caste group 
rather than the named subcaste, while with respect 
to intereaste activity, the named caste serves a 
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man’s fellow villagers as a sufficient point of 
reference. 

One anomaly appears, however, which is suffi- 
ciently unimportant in the data presented so that 
the author may fit it into his pattern of kin- 


organized subcaste groups. However, it is sug- 
gestive of a more complicated model of internal 
subcaste organization, in fact one that may be 
required to treat data from North India, par- 
ticularly the Western U.P. The author reports 
that social control within the caste is most fre- 
quently exercised by councils composed of village 
caste mates, or of caste mates from one’s own 
village and from nearby villages. Since the latter, 
larger council frequently meets during family 
social occasions, and is composed of guests, the 
author views this aspect of intracaste activity in 
kin terms. However, the author reports that in 
some subcastes there must be a specific number of 
villages represented on this council. Mayer calls 
this type of council a ‘circle’ council, notes that 
it meets to decide cases which concern any member, 
and further notes that the constituent unit of the 
circle is the entire village subcaste. population, 
regardless of the kin or other connections which 
may or may not exist among the members of this 
population. The size of the circles varied from 
five to thirty villages, and were reported from 
twelve of the twenty-seven subcastes in Ramkheri 
(although Mayer considers these reports suspicious 
in all but two of these cases). The author is not 
clear as to whether the circle must be composed 
of representatives of a specific number of villages 
or of a specific set of villages. Although in either 
case the circle plays only a minor role compared 
to the kindred of cooperation among the people 
of Malwa, this reviewer noted such groups as being 
significant corporate subcaste units in the Western 
U.P. (among Brahmans, Lodhas, and Ahirs). It 
is interesting to note that there, with respect to 
the subcaste population of a given village, the 
circle seemed to be composed of representatives of 
a specific set of villages. Further, these sets 
seemed to be geographically defined, at least for 
the largest caste groups. The caste groups of the 
villages studied were also locally exogamous, for 
each village in effect was surrounded by an exoga- 
mous zone, composed of all other villages within a 
small radius. In general, these villages seemed to 
be the ones represented in the caste circles. The 
notion of fictional kinship appearing in Ramkheri 
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was not only expressed in each of these villages, 
but also extended by each of them to all villages in 
the zone. Lineage connections were not asserted 
of members of corresponding subcaste groups of 
the different villages. (It may be noted that 
among castes with a strong clan organization, 
e.g., the Jats, this local exogamy may be an ex- 
pression of clan exogamy.) Thus, while the pat- 
tern of internal subcaste organization in the West- 
ern U.P. might be expressed in kin terms if a 
sufficiently complicated definition of kinship were 
accepted—one that included fictional kinship—it 
might be better perhaps to define these effective 
subeaste groups at least partially in terms of the 
village, and a zone or set of zones surrounding it. 
If this were done, Mayer’s model must be taken as 
one of partial validity generally, notwithstanding 
its admirable fit of his own data. 

Dr. Mayer’s book suggests another problem. 
The effective caste groups of the various subcaste 
populations of Ramkheri are composed of inhabi- 
tants of the regions of these subcastes. However, 
the entire regions are not the primary loci of intra- 
caste activity. Mayer showed how distant kin 
tend to be sloughed off in time, relative to the 
treatment accorded members of the kindred of 
cooperation. Thus, while by definition the kindred 
of recognition of an inhabitant of a village might 
be expected to contain the same members as that 
of any of his affinals living many miles away, in 


Niamatullah’s History of the Afghans, Makhzan- 
t-Afghani, Part I—Lodi Period. Translated 
by NrroppHusAN Roy. Pp. lv +211. Santi- 
niketan, 1958. 


Before reviewing Mr. Roy’s translation, a brief 
discussion of the controversy connected with 
Ni‘matullaih’s work is in order. 

Ni‘matullih al-Harawi, a wagt‘ah nawis at the 
court of the Mughal Emperor Jahangir, had the 
distinction of completing in 1021 A. H./1613 A.D. 
the first and only complete history of the Afghan 
rulers in India. Two versions of the book are 
attributed to him, the manuscripts of the first 
version, containing two chapters on Jahangir and 
his Afghan general Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, are usually 
titled Tarikh Khan-i-Jahanit wa Makhzan-i-Af- 


practice one might expect to find only a partia] 
overlap of these groups. If this should be the cage. 
one might view the larger named subcaste group 
(the jatt) as made up of a series of overlapping 
regions. Perhaps one might say that the jati has 
a lattice-like structure, of functional cells whose 
memberships are partially shared. One certainly 
may adopt this view with respect to the kindreds 
of cooperation. Such a view would help us deal 
with the fact that while subcastes operate in small 
units for most purposes, they are also able to 
operate, infrequently, in district, provincial and 
even larger units. It would help us deal with the 
problem of the transmission of those items of 
culture characteristic of whole subcastes, other 
than common name, characteristics which surely 
reinforce the tendency of villagers to regard fellow 
villagers of other castes as representative of units 
larger than kindred. 

Neither of these points are intended to detract 
from this book. It is the first to address itself 
wholly to the problem of describing all aspects of 
caste as it operates in the lives of the inhabitants 
of a particular village. In addition to the value 
of this approach for students of Indic society and 
culture, the book’s richness of data, particularly 
on kinship and village leadership, commend it to 
all students of social anthropology. 


Lewis LEVINE 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


ghani; the second, lacking these chapters, is gen- 
erally called Makhzan-i-Afghani whose distinctive 
and much discussed feature is its daftar II, deal- 
ing with the Saris. It not only differs consider- 
ably from the corresponding bab IV of the Tarikh, 
but its concluding paragraph makes the curious 
statement: “The original author of this Tarikh-i- 
Sher Shahi is ‘Abbas Khan Sarwani,” and further 
adds that Ibrahim Batni incorporated into his 
narrative extracts from the Tarikh-i-Nizami and 
Makhzan-t-Afghani (Roy, p. iv). 

It was on the strength of this passage that Bern- 
hard Dorn, who published a translation of the 
Makhzan in 1829, suggested that it was Ibrahim 
Batni who abridged the work of Ni‘matullih and 
improved upon it.’ Since Dorn made that state- 


1 Bernhard Dorn, History of the Afghans, I (London, 
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ment, much difference of opinion concerning the 
exact relationship between the Tdarikh and Ma- 
khzan and the identity of their authors and editors 
has continued to exist among Orientalists and 
Indian historians as well. Recently, Professor 
Roy and Dr. Imaduddin have joined the issue. 
Both agree that what Dorn had translated was not 
the original version and that Ni‘matullah’s detach- 
ment, objectivity and scrupulous regard for facts 
stand out in clear contrast to the partisan and 
chauvinistic attitude of another Afghan historian, 
‘Abbas Sarwini. However, Professor Roy and Dr. 
Imaduddin agree on little else.? 

Professor Roy began with the old assumption 
that the Makhzan in its entirety was edited by 
Batni. Comparing its daftar II with Sarwani’s 
Tarikh4-Sher Shahi, he found them to agree both 
on facts and in their partisan tone, and came to 
the conclusion that the supposed Makhzan was, in 
fact, what Batni claimed, an enlarged version of 
Sarwani, and not an abridged one of Ni‘matullah. 
Furthermore, noticing that a copy of the Makhzan 
at the India office had the title Tawdarikh-i-Majlis 
Ar@i on the first and the last folios, he concluded 
that such must be the original name of Batni’s 
work for which the Makhzan-t-Afghdani was a mis- 
nomer—a name to be reserved for Ni‘matullaih’s 
original. 

It is rather unfortunate that Professor Roy 
should have missed the compte rendu which Dr. 
Imaduddin gave in 1948 about his very thorough 
researches on the subject, and it is to be feared 
that some of Professor Roy’s readers might not 
know of them. Dr. Imaduddin has worked out a 
suggestion hinted by H. M. Elliot that Batni’s 
remarks might apply not to the Makhzan but to 
some amended version of Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi, and 
has successfully shown that such a version with 
Batni as its editor and the famous daftar II oc- 
curing in it does exist. Having established that 


1829), p. ix; see also W. H. Morley, A Descriptive 
Catalogue ... (London, 1854), 75; H. M. Elliot, The 
History of India, V (London, 1873), 68. 

*N. B. Roy, “Makhzan-i-Afghini and Tawirikhi- 
Majlis Arii and their Relative Value as Sources of His- 
tory,” Journal of the Asiatic Society, XIX (1953), 79-83. 
The articles of S. M. Imaduddin are: “The Tarikh 
Khan-i-Jahaini-wa-Makhzan-i-Afghini,” Islamic Culture, 
XXII (1948), 128-142 and 280-294; “The Makhzan-i- 
Afghani,” IC, XXXIV (1960), 167-172; “ Ni’matullah’s 
History of the Afghans,” Journal of the Pakistan His- 
torical Society, VIII (1960), 137-147. 
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this daftar was bodily incorporated into the Ma- 
khzan from a separate work, Dr. Imaduddin indi- 
cates that the rest of the Makhzan has nothing to 
do with Batni, that the name of Ni‘matullah as 
the author occurs in its first pages, and that with 
the exception of daftar II, it is an abridgement of 
Tarikh Khan-i-Jahinit wa Makhzan-i-Afghani. 
Dr. Imaduddin also feels that since the memoirs 
of Khan-i-Jahain, the patron of Ni‘matullih were 
dropped, it was appropriate that it should simply 
be called Makhzan-i-Afghani. As to the puzzle of 
the words Tawdarikh-i-Majlis Arai occurring in 
one of its manuscript copies, Dr. Imaduddin con- 
vincingly attributes them partly to a misreading 
by the cataloguist and partly to the known idio- 
syncrasies of the scribes. 

Much as the present reviewer agrees with Dr. 
Imaduddin, he feels that Professor Roy’s conten- 
tion that the Makhzan is an enlarged edition of 
‘Abbas Sarwani might have some truth in it in a 
figurative sense. As one reads the account of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi in the Makhzan and the 
Tarikh of Ni‘matullih, one is surprised to see 
identical facts described in very dissimilar lan- 
guage and tone. The relations of the Sultan with 
the nobleman A‘zam Humiayin are told by the 
Makhzan in this vein: The Sultan “ distrustful of 
all the wmara’,” and his “arrogant vanity” en- 
deavoring to secure for himself an “absolute mon- 
archy,” put A‘zam into an “undeserved confine- 
ment”; the petition of the wmard’ for his release 
“put the Sultan in a fit of passion,” and subse- 
quently, he caused him to be assassinated (Dorn, 
I, 74-76). Every sentence reveals a proud Afghan 
who feels that it was the misconduct of the Sultan 
which lost the Afghans the throne of India in 
favour of the Mughals. The account of the Tarikh 
betrays no such emotions: The Sultan “lost confi- 
dence in the nobles,” “became embittered towards 
them,” recalled and imprisoned A‘zam, rejected 
the appeal for his release as “it was opposed to 
his lucid judgment”; sometime later A‘zam died 
in prison (Roy, 160-164). If it were to be ad- 
mitted that whoever abridged and adapted Ni‘ma- 
tullih had a psychological frame of mind akin to 
that of Sarwani, and far removed from Ni‘matul- 
lah’s, the departures of the Makhzan from the 
Tarikh would seem meaningful, and not more or 
less fortuitous as Dr. Imaduddin is inclined to 
think. 
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Enough has been already said about the virtues 
of Ni‘matullah’s original to require emphasizing 
the important gap Professor Roy’s translation fills. 
His translation is, on the whole faithful and so 
readable that by subdividing the text into con- 
venient chapters, he makes Ni‘matullih read very 
much like a modern historian. The names of 
persons and places, especially those of Indian 
origin, so unrecognizable in Dorn, have been pains- 
takingly traced and restored. All technical terms, 
and historical references occurring in the text, are 
fully explained in the footnotes which also cite 
Persian chronicles, some still in manuscripts, 
whenever they differ from Ni‘matullah. 

Professor Roy’s work is, however, much more 
than a translation which only covers 90 out of 266 
pages. Each chapter is followed by extracts from 
other original sources, and even from some modern 
writers. He pays special attention to the relations 
of the Lodis with the Rajput rulers. A long intro- 
dluction on the Lodis offers an excellent and mean- 
ingful background. In preparing this work, Pro- 
fessor Roy has been motivated by the desire to 
correct the current view that between Timir’s 
invasion and Babur’s arrival, Indian history is an 
idiot’s tale. He has indeed shown that under the 
Lodis, the continuity of Indian history and its 
central institutions has been restored, that the re- 


ligious and cultural movements continue to develop 
or take shape. In fact, he has addressed his book 
not only to scholars but even more to the ep. 
lightened lay reader for whom Professor Roy 
would like to have in a single volume enough of 
original sources, readably presented, to enable him 
to form some judgment. In this Professor Roy 
has, by and large, succeeded. It is no mean 
achievement. 

It must, however, be said that as a work of 
scholarship, Professor Roy’s book has many tech- 
nical imperfections. The authorities cited in the 
footnotes are rarely given their full title, and even 
the number of page or folio of the quoted book is 
often omitted. For the proper names, he follows 
no uniform transliteration system, and the book 
abounds with typographical errors. What is more 
serious, he fails to note the variations between 
Nitmatullah’s original and its abridged adaption. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Roy can remedy 
some of this in his forthcoming Part II, which 
along with Dr. Imaduddin’s incessantly promised 
edition of the Persian original should go some way 
towards a re-evaluation of the Afghan rule in 
India. 

MustTara Kami. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





Professor P. K. Gode Commemoration Volume. 
Edited by the late H. L. Hartyappa and M. 
M. PatKar. (Poona Oriental Series, No. 93.) 
Pp. lxi + 470 + 224. Poona: OrtENTAL Book 
AcENcy, 1960. 


It was decided in November, 1952 to bring out 
a volume to commemorate the distinguished ser- 
vices rendered by Dr. P. K. Gode to the cause of 
Indology in general and Indian chronology and 
culture in particular. Several difficulties over 
which neither the Editors nor the Printers had any 
control caused the enormous delay in bringing out 
this excellent Volume. 

The Volume is divided into three parts. The 
first, the shortest one, contains the Bibliography 
of P. K. Gode’s writings, and homages paid to 
Professor P. K. Gode; the second and third parts 


1 Cf. JAOS 68.2. p. 126. 


contain 86 original papers presented by scholars 
from all over the world and dealing with various 


subjects. The grouping of the papers into two 
parts is artificial and depends on whether the San- 
skrit texts were transliterated into the Latin alpha- 
bet or were written in devanagari. In the first 
case they were included in part II and printed by 
the Wesley Press, Mysore; in the second case they 
were included in part III and printed by the 
Prabha Printing Press, Bangalore. 

The various papers are arranged in each of the 
two parts according to the alphabetical order of the 
names of their authors. The majority of the 
authors are Indian scholars, but there are also arti- 
cles by scholars from Argentina (Salvator Bucca 
on the Igopanisad), Belgium (L. Rocher on the 
definition of Vakparusya), England (A. Master on 
initial cerebrals in Indo-Aryan; and H. N. Randle 
on coincidence in syllabic pattern in different 
metrical texts), Holland (K. de Vreese on a Dra- 
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vidian idiom in Apabhrarméga), Italy (V. Pisani 
on a poetic hyperbole in Indian literature) and the 
United States (M. B. Emeneau on the Naisadha- 
carita and the Mahabharata critical edition; L. 
Carrington Goodrich on early printing in China; ?* 
and L. Sternbach on the Hitopadega and the 
Smrtis) .* 

The eighty-six articles covered on nearly 700 
pages are, with a few exceptions, excellent and this 
Commemoration Volume may be considered as one 
of the best collective volumes dealing with indo- 
logical subjects. 

It is impossible to review all the learned articles 
contained in this Volume, however, a few remarks 
on some of them may not be out of place. 

R. K. Bedi’s article entitled “Garlic” seems to 
be far from complete. 

It may be added that in Sanskrit garlic was 
known as lasuna (or rasuna, or lasiina, or lasuna, 
or rasuna, or rasona, or rasonaka), griijana, ma- 
hausadha, mahakanda, arista, monaha, ugragandha, 
dirghapatra (or °patraka), granthimila, srima- 
staka, mukhadisana, rahucchista, and taritda. 
Amarakoéga alone knows six synonyms for the word 
garlic, viz., mahausadha, lasuna, gritjana, arista. 
mahdkanda and rasonaka. 

Bedi concentrates on garlic as “inedible” for 
the dvija but forgets its positive values. The word 
mahausadha (maha + au°) being synonymous with 
lasuna and, found in the Amarokoéga, Trikindasesa 
and Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacintamaninamamala, 
means an exceptionally efficacious drug. It was 
considered “useful in affections of the nervous 
system, flatulence, hysteria, etc.” The oil was used 
externally in rheumatic afflictions and paralysis. 
A small clove of garlic put in the ear was con- 
sidered to allay the pain of otorrhoeo.”* Garlic 
was also mentioned in medical works such as the 
Suéruta-samnhita (I. 145.6; 157.10; 217.6; 376. 
7; 11,168.15; 328.20; 357,2; 364.17; 366.9; 
496.6), by Vagbhata on the Suésruta-samhita (VI. 
10), and the Sarngadhara-samhita (III.8,17). 

As to garlic as objectionable food, Bedi says that 
it is inedible for the dvija because in Manu’s 
opinion it corrupts a dvija’s mind. To substan- 
tiate this statement Bedi quotes Manava-dharma- 





*This is the only article in the whole Volume not 
(lealing directly with an Indological subject. 

* No. 22 in the author’s Juridical Studies in Ancient 
Indian Law. 

* According to R. N. Chopra Indigenous Drugs of India 
(Caleutta, 1933). 
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Sastra, 5.5. However, this gloka does not say 
anything about “corrupting the mind” of dvijas. 
It says only that garlic, leek, onions, mushrooms 
and all that proceeds from impure things are 
“unfit to be eaten” by dvijas, and all those who 
eat such impure food would become outcast (Manu 
5.19 and not as Bedi has 5.9). Garlic was consid- 
ered in India as impure food requiring a penance 
when eaten not only in Manu, Yajiavalkya-Smrti, 
Sankhalikhita, Visnusmrti, Sarnnyasopanisad, Vai- 
khanasa-dharmasitra, etc., mentioned by Bedi, but 
also in Gautama-Smrti (17. 32), Apastamba- 
dharmasitra (1.17, 26,28), Visnu-smrti (51. 3-4). 
Yama-smrti (Viramitrodaya, Ahnika 513), Harita- 
dharmasiitra (Viramitrodaya, Ahnika 511), De- 
vala-smrti (Viramitrodaya, Ahnika 511), Bha- 
visya-purana (Viramitrodaya, Ahnika 511). 

The Mahabharata (13.91,37) also mentions 
that garlic should not be offered as sraddhas. 

Garlic is also mentioned in similar contexts in 
the Rajatarangini (1. 342-3), Mahabharata (8. 44, 
10), Markandeya-purana (32.12), Drstanta-éataka 
(20), ete. 

Bh. Bhattacharya’s article on the “The Rama- 
yana and its Influence upon the Mediaeval Digests 
of Eastern India” as well as his previous article 
“The Ramayana and its influence upon Ballala 
Sena and Raghunandana” is very useful and 
scholarly. Bhattacharya traces Ramayana quota- 
tions in the Hiaralata of Aniruddha, the Ratna- 
karas of Candeévara, the Kaumudis of Govinda- 
nanda, the Rajadharmakaustubha of Anantadeva. 
He could not trace two Ramayana quotations in 
the Grhastha-ratnakara and Vivada-ratnakara. It 
seems to this reviewer that with regard to the 
latter quotation, it may be of use to compare it 
with the Mahabharata (13.39, 5 and 13.38, 17 and 
28) as well as with the Manava-dharmaéastra 
(9.14) and the Hitopadeéga (Johnson’s edition, 
1.124 and 4.7). It is to be hoped that Bhatta- 
charya will continue his useful study and will 
further trace Ramayana quotations in the niban- 
dhas, e.g., in Apararka’s commentary on the 
Yajiiavalkya-smrti, the Smrti-muktaphala and 
many others. 

R. K. Chawdry’s article on the “ Position of 
Brahamanas in Ancient India” is mainly based 
on the Vedas, Sarnhitais, Puranas and only to a 
very small extent on the dharma-literature, while 
the artha-Sastras were not taken into consideration 
at all. This article seems therefore to be far from 
complete. 
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R. N. Dandekar’s article on “Some Aspects of 
Gupta Civilisation” is, as usual for the author, 
excellent; particularly its second part is thought- 
providing. He very rightly states that the general 
attitude of the Guptas in the matter of law and its 
administration is best seen from the Yajiiavalkya- 
smrti. He considers the Yajiiavalkya-smrti far 
superior from the practical point of view to 
the Manava-dharmaSastra and rightly emphasizes 
the sharp division of the Yajfiavalkya-smrti into 
acara, vyavahara and prdyascitta. It is however 
questionable whether it could be said that the 
second part of the Yajiiavalkya-smrti, the vyava- 
hara, “alone” constitutes law proper, since the 
first book also deals in detail with the law govern- 
ing domestic relations (marriage, etc.). From the 
theoretical legal point of view this part of law must 
also be considered as law proper. It is further 
questionable whether it is correct to say that the 
Yajnavalkya-smrti may be regarded as embodying 
the law of the Guptas, “as much as the Kautilya’s 
Arthasistra embodies the law of the Mauryas and 
the Manusmrti that of the Sungas.” It is proble- 
matical whether Kautilya’s Arthasastra was really 
written by the minister of Candragupta Maurya 
and whether it depicts the state of the Maurya 
empire or describes a non-existent but “ideal” 
state as portrayed by its author. As to the Manu- 
smrti it is also disputable whether it embodies the 
law of the Sungas; for centuries it enjoyed such a 
high esteem and was so often quoted that it is very 
probable that it was not confined to the Sunga 
empire alone. 

S. K. De’s article on “Indian Erotics (Kama- 
Sastra) in its Origin and Development” is identi- 
cal with the chapter “Ancient Indian Erotics” 
published in S. K. De’s book Ancient Indian 
Erotic Literature, Calcutta 1959 (pp. 85-104). It 
gives a brief but very clear survey of Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasitra. However, in view of the general title 
of the article, it seems strange that the author who 
is such an authority on kima-literature did not 
mention other Kamasitras, in particular the 
Ratirahasya of Kokkoka, the Paficasiyaka of 
Jyotirigvara, the Anangaranga of Kalyinamatta 
and the Ratimafijari of Jayadeva. As to the sixth 
section (vaisika) of the Kimasitra of Vatsyayana, 
S. K. De writes that there is nowhere in Sanskrit 
such a realistic and comprehensible treatment as 
we have in this work. S. K. De however seemed 
to forget that particularly vaisika was often very 
realistically described in the classical Sanskrit 
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literature. Best examples of the life of vesya and 
their tricks were depicted in Damodaragupta’s 
Kuttanimata, Ksemendra’s Samayamatrka and 
DeSopadesa, Buddhasvamin’s Brhatkatha Sloka- 
saimgraha and even Siidraka’s Mrcchakatiki, 
Bhiasa’s Carudatta and Dandin’s DasSakumiaraca- 
rita. S. K. De makes a comparison between the 
Kamasitras and the Arthasastras and comes to a 
very correct conclusion that they are not unlike, 
since everything was considered fair in love and 
war. This conclusion, with which the reviewer 
agrees, needs however some further study and 
proof. 

N. P. Gune’s article under the strange title 
“The Discovery of English” is one more attempt 
to break down an open door. In the article the 
author makes a résumé of the opinions of scholars 
on the relationship of English with other Indo- 
European languages. 

H. L. Hariyappa’s article on “Strategy and 
Tactics in Indian Concept of Warfare” is a very 
interesting and learned study of warfare as de- 
scribed in the epics. It seems to this reviewer that 
the fact that the article is based on the epics and 
not on the arthaSgastras, dharmaégastras or the 
puranas should have been indicated in the title. 

R. C. Hazra in his article “Is the Yuktikalpa- 
taru a work of Bhoja?” tries to prove that the 
Yuktikalpataru, despite the chapter-colophon and 
the final colophon in which the Yuktikalpataru 
was ascribed to king Bhoja, was not really written 
by him. This reviewer completely agrees with 
Hazra’s conclusions and wishes to add that it was 
quite common in India to ascribe works to king 
Bhoja though they were not and could not have 
been written by him. And so, for instance, one 
of the versions of Canakya’s aphorisms, the Cana- 
kya-raja-niti-Sastra version, contains a final colo- 
phon reading: 

cinakya-minikyam idatn kahthe vibhrati ye buddhah, 

grathitarn bhoja-rijena bhuvi kim prapyate na taih. 


This Canakya’s version could not have been 


written by king Bhoja. It may be better to say 
that the introductory stanzas and, as in this case, 
the colophons did not even wish to “ascribe” the 
works to king Bhoja but only to suggest that the 
works were prepared under the auspices of king 
Bhoja (this was king Bhoja of Dhara of the Para- 
maras of Malava who reigned from 1018 to 1060 
and not king Bhoja of Kanauj of the Pariharas. 
King Bhoja of Dhara was known as a patron of 
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Sanskrit learning. It is known for instance that 
in A.D. 1001 he gave a grant to show his apprecia- 
tion for the writing of poetical works.® But as far 
as the Canakya-raja-niti-Sistra version is con- 
cerned it is even doubtful whether this Cinakya 
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by R. P. Kangle of references in K. are not as 
important, however, as the omission of the use of 
tula (or dhata, the balance) in ordeals. We find 
a full description of the ordeal of true balance in 
Visnu-smrti, Narada-smrti, Pitimaha, and Yajiia- 


valkya-smrti and in certain books and articles 
dealing with ordeals which should have been men- 
tioned.’ It is impossible, because of lack of space 
to deal in detail, with the subject in this review but 
the reader is referred to the literature given in the 
footnote. 

Also because of the lack of space it is impossible 
to comment on a very interesting and thought- 
provoking article by D. D. Kosambi on the “ De- 
velopment of the Gotra System.” This reviewer is 
inclined to agree with the views of Brough; he 
thinks that the subject of this very well written 
article can be profitably expanded. 

B. C. Law’s article on “The River Aciravati” 
is a useful addition to J. H. Dave’s Immortal India 
(Bhavan’s Book University, Nos. 45 and 66). 

S. Mahdihassan’s article on “ A Comparative 
Study of Devanagari and Arabic Characters” 
seems below average and the reviewer is dubious 
whether it was wise for the editors of such an 
excellent volume, as the Gode’s Commemoration 
Volume, to include this article. In the article S. 
Mahdihassan states that comparative calligraphy 
proves to be superior to paleography in demon- 
strating the origin of Arabic writig. He considers 
that writing as “a space saving shorthand script 
for writing upon bones derives from an Indian 
writing allied to devanagari,” and that “most of 
Arabic characters are mirror images of Indian 
letters.” For that purpose, he arbitrarily turns in 
all possible directions both the devanagari letters 
as well as the Arabic letters in order “to show” 
their similarity. He even uses parts of the letters, 
and not always the pure Arabic alphabet, but the 
letters used exclusively in Urdi (Plate II 2). 
The best explanation of the development of the 
Arabic alphabet and the devanagari are to be found 
in D. Diringer’s The Alphabet (Philosophical 
Library. New York) pp. 270 and 330-1 respec- 
tively. This article does not merit further 
thought. 


version of collection of aphorisms was compiled 
under the auspices of king Bhoja, since that would 
mean that it was not compiled before the eleventh 
century A.D., an assumption not very likely of 
acceptance. ) 

T. K. Joseph’s article on “ India’s St. Thomases 
in Four Tombs” does not take into consideration 
the fact that most of the ancient references to St. 
Thomas, the apostle, must be received with great 
caution, not only because the writers may have 
been quoting doubtful evidence, but also because 
the name “India” was very loosely used, being 
often applied to Ethiopia or Arabia Felix. It is 
also possible that after some centuries a confusion 
arose between St. Thomas, the Apostle, and 
Thomas of Jerusalem (Thomas Cannaneo) who 
might have visited South-west India in the fourth 
century. The tradition that St. Thomas had been 
to India was well established by the time of Marco 
Polo’s visit. This visit was also mentioned by 
John of Monte Corvino, friar Menentillus, the 
plagiarist Sir John Mandeville and many others, 
but those who really visited India between the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries noted that 
Christians there were very few in number. 

R. P. Kangle in the article “The Steelyard in 
Kautilya ” describes the tulad in Kautilya’s Artha- 
saistra (K). Unfortunately his article is far from 
complete. He concentrates only on the descrip- 
tion of the tula as described in Book II, ch. 19 of 
K., which deals with the superintendent of weights 
and measures, and on some aspects of the protec- 
tion of merchants (K. Book IV. ch. 2). In addi- 
tion this reviewer came across in the Kautilya’s 
Arthagaistra the following references to tula® [pp. 
90.7, 12 (purchase from the superintendent of 
weights and measures) ; 96.19 and 131.11 (weight 
measurements) ; 97.10 (tulad as a necessary instru- 
ment) ; 203. 4, 7, 11, 12; 204. 8 (differences in 
measurement and false balance). 2.5; 87.6; 428.8 
(referral to chapter 19 of Book II); as well as 
90.15; 94.9; 98.11 (general). These omissions 


7 Stenzler, “ Die indischen Gottesurtheile”; ZDMG 9, 
pp. 665 sqq. E. Schlagintweit, Die Gottesurtheile der 
Inder (Miinchen, 1886), p. 31 sqq., and P. V. Kane, 
History of Dharmaédstra, III, pp. 369-70 and fn. 591 
on p. 376. 

8 Some doubt may be expressed as to the propriety of 


*The Culture of the Indian People. The Age of 
Imperial Kanauj, p. 184; HCOSL, p. 492 and n. 1; V. 
A. Smith, The Oxford History of India, p. 189. 
_— from the revised Shama Sastry’s edition 
0 
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L. Rocher’s article “The Definition of Vakpa- 
rusya” and K. A. Nilakanta Sastri’s article on 
“Freedom and Organisation in Indian Culture ” 
are excellent and very well-documented studies. 
The first deals with abuse and the second with 
Indian Culture. 

V.C. Sarkar’s article on “ Marriage with Courte- 
sans in Ancient India” is unfortunately dis- 
appointing. In this article Sarkar, basing himself 
exclusively on the Mrechakatika, comes to the con- 
clusion that marriage with courtesans was possible. 
He says that Vasantasena became a legal wife of 
Carudatta and Madanika of Sarvilaka.*° However. 
examples of this kind of marriage are more nu- 
merous.*° Furthermore, most important is the 
omission of the whole group of prostitutes whose 
husbands lived on their earnings. Manava-dhar- 
magastra, Baudhayana-dharmasitra, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra, Sukranitisira, Vatsyiyana’s Kama- 
sitra and other sources do not call these women 
prostitutes but give a long list of men whose wives 
were known to be engaged in prostitution. These 
were the wives of actors (rangdvatdrin, nata, 
talapacara, nrsamsa), wandering bards (cdrana, 
kusilava, bandin), dancers (nartaka, Sailisa), 
rope-dancers (plavaka), jugglers (saubhika), sing- 
ers (gdyaka), players on musical instruments 
(vadaka), buffoons (vdgjivana), fishermen (ma- 
tsyabandhaka), herdsmen (gopdlaka, gopa), hun- 
ters (lubdhaka, vyddha), washermen (rajaka, 
kartika), vintners (Saundika, saurika, surdjivin) 
and barbers (ndpita). All these women were 
prostitutes and wives of men whose main occupa- 
tions were as mentioned above: their subsidiary 
inserting columns 8 to 11 (Tibetan and Passepa scripts) 
between columns 7 (kutila type) and 12 (devanigari) 
on p. 330. 

*Madaniki is described in the Mrechakatika as 
Vasantasenii’s maid and not as a vesya (Vasantaseniyah 
paricirika; Sarvalikasyitivallabhi  stri, vasantase- 
nijfiaya ya Sarvilakena samamante parinita). 

1° Cf. Jitaka (ed. V. Fausbgll) 3.59, 22-3, DaSakuma- 
racarita (ed. H. H. Wilson) 78,13 ff., Dhirtasamigama 
(Lassen’s Anthologia Sanscritica) 85. 16-9, Vatsyaiyana’s 
Kamasiitra (366/1-4). 
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occupation was to act as procurers for their wives 
(strivyavaharin, bandhakiposaka, plavaka, nata, 
nartaka, saubhika). The full description of 
women whose husbands live on their earnings 
found in the dharma, artha- and kima-literature™ 
is clear proof that courtesans could become legal 
wives; they should have been mentioned in Sar- 
kar’s article. 

N. A. Gore’s article on “ The Indrajit Kavya of 
Sri Raghunatha-deva” contains the first critical 
edition of this short (41 stanzas) “ but sweet and 
quite interesting newly discovered poem.” The 
author should be congratulated for the excellent 
and useful work done. 

P. V. Kane wrote in his article “ Paurana- 
dharma,” with his usual skill and profound knowl- 
edge of the matter, about a not well-known subject, 
viz., Puriinas as source for dharma. This subject 
was also dealt with by R. C. Hazra, but P. V. Kane 
touched upon subjects not covered by Hazra. 

A. D. Pusalkar’s article “ Sarngadhara-paddhati 
and Brhatédrngadhara-paddhati” is extremely 
useful and very learned; it contains a comparison 
of these two very important subhdsitasamgrahas 
and contains a comparative table of contents of 
both texts. It is to be hoped that a new and 
critical edition of the Sarnigadhara-paddhati will 
appear soon under the auspices of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. 

It was impossible to review in detail all the 
learned articles contained in this Commemoration 
Volume. With one or two exceptions the articles 
are interesting, useful, learned and scholarly ; they 
are written by the best scholars of our times. The 
Volume contains a wealth of material and it is 
deeply gratifying that it has been presented to 
such an outstanding scholar and good friend of 
all Indologists as Professor Gode. 


LUDWIK STERNBACH 
New York 


11 Cf, Siddha-Bharati, Vishveshvaranand Vedic Re- 
search Institute, Hoshiarpur, 1950, II, 295, and JAOS 
71.1, pp. 56-60. 
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Vatilanatha Sutra avec le commentaire d’Ananta- 
Saktipada. Traduction par Lin1an SIvBurn. 
(Publications de l’Institut de Civilisation 
indienne, série in-8°, fascicule 8). Pp. 108. 
Paris, 1959. 


In 1923 Madhusan Kaul published an edition 
and translation of the Vatilanathasitras with the 
vrtti of Anantasaktipida in volume 39 of the 
Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies. Miss Lilian 
Silburn presents us with a new translation ac- 
companied by a detailed commentary of her own. 
Her book contains moreover a general introduc- 
tion, a photomechanical reproduction of Madhusan 
Kaul’s edition of the text, tables and a glossary. 
A table of contents is lacking just as in her former 
publication on Abhinavagupta’s Paramarthasira 
(Paris, 1957). 

The introduction studies the difficult problem of 
determining the place of this text in the tradition 
of Kashmirian Sivaism. Most of the technical 


terms can be traced back to the works of the 
orthodox Trika system but influences of other 
schools have to be assumed. Miss Silburn proposes 
to divide Sivaite monism into two branches: the 
immanent path (Kulavarga) as exposed by the 


Trika treatises and the transcendant path (Bhaira- 
vamarga) which deals with the Absolute (Anut- 
tara) or the Heart. This second path has been 
exposed in Abhinavagupta’s last works: the com- 
mentaries on the Paratrimsiki and the Iévara- 
pratyabhijnakarika. This division implies a two- 
fold division of Abhinavagupta’s philosophical 
works. One will observe that such a division has 
not been touched upon in Miss Silburn’s former 
publication where she follows Pandey’s division of 
Abhinavagupta’s literary activity in three succes- 
sive periods: a tantric period (to which is assigned 
the commentary on the Paratriméika), an aesthetic 
period and a philosophical period (to which is 
assigned the commentary on the Isvarapratya- 
bhijiakarika). Miss Silburn has failed to explain 
and to justify this new treatment of Abhinava- 
gupta’s philosophy. On the basis of this twofold 
division it would have been necessary to distin- 
guish between Abhinavagupta’s earlier and later 
philosophical ideas and to separate clearly the 
works of Abhinavagupta (and other Sivaite 
thinkers) which expose the Trika system from 
those dealing with the Heart system. Miss Silburn 
continues to speak of Abhinavagupta’s system as 
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if it were one single system and to apply the 
term Trika indiscriminately to works of both the 
Trika and the Heart system. She remarks that 
Vatilanaitha and Anantaégaktipaida “se rattachent 
par leurs aspirations profondes 4 cette tradition 
(i.e., Abhinavagupta’s Heart system).” The logi- 
cal consequence of this remark has not been real- 
ized by Miss Silburn who has refrained from 
undertaking a systematic study of the Heart 
system and its differences with the Trika system 
before comparing Vatilanatha’s and Anantaégakti- 
pada’s philosophy with that of these two systems. 
It is obvious that this methodological error has had 
its fateful consequences. By quoting numerous 
passages of Trika texts (Trika used in a broad 
sense) Miss Silburn has certainly been able to 
shed light on many difficult points in Anantagakti- 
pada’s work but no complete picture arises out of 
these comparisons which lack a solid basis. More- 
over it is a hazardous undertaking to make use of 
quotations chosen from a great number of texts 
because the meaning of a quotation, separated 
from its context, becomes easily altered. Without 
wishing in the least to detract from the undeniable 
merits of Miss Silburn’s work I should like to 
point out that her fundamental mistake lies in the 
choice of the text taken up for object of research. 
In the field of Kashmirian Sivaism very much re- 
mains to be done. As Paul Hacker has very 
rightly stated in his review of Miss Silburn’s Para- 
marthasara (OLZ, 1959, pp. 304-305) we are not 
in need of general works on Kashmirian Sivaism 
but of detailed studies on single philosophers in 
order to be able to distinguish their own original 
contribution and the historical development of the 
Sivaite system in Kashmir. It is obvious that one 
has to start with studying the most prominent 
philosophers whose dates are well settled as Abhi- 
navagupta, Ksemaraja, etc. and not authors, en- 
tirely unknown and nowhere quoted, as Vatila- 
nitha and Anantagaktipada, who seem to have 
left no trace in the tradition of Kashmirian 
Sivaism and whose only work consists of a very 
brief and often cryptic text. 

The most striking feature of Miss Silburn’s 
work is the sympathy with which she has studied 
Vatilanitha’s and Anantaéaktipaida’s mystical 
teachings. She has undoubtedly penetrated deeply 
into the spirit of this text which expounds an 
immediate mystical absorption into an ineffable 
absolute. At many places introduction, translation 
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and commentary evince a profound insight into 
the nature of the authors’ mystical experience. It 
is a great pity that this positive aspect of Miss 
Silburn’s work is counterbalanced by a methodical 
weakness and a lack of precision. For the reasons 
stated above it is in the present state of our knowl- 
edge of Kashmirian Sivaism impossible to indicate 
with any degree of certitude the historical and 
philosophical connections of Vatilanitha and 
Anantasaktipida with other philosophers. As a 
matter of fact, the indications given by Miss Sil- 
burn are often vague or contradictory. For in- 
stance, in the preface, she declares positively that 
Anantasaktipada must have known the works of 
A\bhinavagupta and of such late commentators as 
Ksemaraja and Mahesvarinanda but on page 61 
of the commentary she writes: “Nous serions 
curieux de savoir si nos auteurs connaissaient les 
@uvres d’Abhinavagupta....” If one is not even 
sure of this fact, how can one possibly quote nu- 
merous passages of Abhinavagupta’s and Ksema- 
raja’s works with the view of elucidating the 
obscurities of Anantasaktipada’s text? The trans- 
lation, although on the whole correct, is not free 
from defects. Words have been left untranslated, 
some passages have been rendered much too freely, 
a same technical term is often translated in various 
ways and in a few places the translation is ob- 
viously wrong unless it is based upon corrections 
of the text which, however, are not indicated.* 


 trayodasakathdsdksdtkdradréa (p. 2.4 of the San- 
skrit text) “du point de vue des treize Révélations ”; 
kdryakaranakarma- (p. 17.13) “Vacte et som fruit”; 
nirantaranirargala- (p. 18.9) “ irrésistible et sans fin ”; 
akrtakapustaka- (p. 4.5) “ce livre qu’il composa ”; 
apagscimajanmanah (p. 15. 10) “dont la naissance est 
la derniére”; dsitrita- (p. 5.4) translated twice 
(!) “avee concision en forme de sitra” and “qui 
forme la teneur du sitra”; nirdvarana, translated 
by “invincible” (p. 2. 14, 13. 11), “sans voile” 
(p. 4.15), “librement” (p. 8.16), “manifeste” (p. 
16.13) and once left untranslated (p. 13.4); tatrai- 
vam akathanam vdkprapaicottirnam akathanam eva 
kathanam (p. 17. 6) “ Autrement dit la science de A est 
ce qui transcende ici le déploiement de la Parole” 
instead of “ Thus here the instruction concerning A, as 
it is beyond the manifoldness of words, is an instruction 
that is a non-instruction” (word-play on the double 
meaning of a- in akathanam). On three places we find 
a somewhat puzzling use of kim api: A) -kalankojjhitam 
kim apy anavakdsam param tattvam (p. 2.6), B) sar- 
vasdstraprapancottirnatvdd avadcyam kim api mahopa- 
degasdksdtkdram (p. 5.1) and C) -ubhayavidhabrahma- 
svariipasamuttirnam kim api niruttaraprakrstatard- 
marégasamvitsvabhdvam param .brahmaiva (p. 10.19). 
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One of the worst examples of Miss Silburn’s way 
of translating is undoubtedly her rendering of 
Anantagaktipida’s commentary on sitra 2. Miss 
Silburn translates the sitra and its commentary 
in the following way: “Le flux des opérations se 
trouve tout & coup saturé par la saisie de cette 
(essence).—Le ‘flux’ c’est le tourbillon qui se 
produit & un degré intense au moment présent, 
c’est la pénétration inébranlable et ininterrompue 
(dans l’Essence) des ‘opérations’ qui consistent 
en rayons (d’organes sensoriels) comme la vision 
et aussi en sentiments tels l’inclination, l’aversion 
et autres. Ce flux se trouve ‘tout & coup ’—simul- 
tanément, sans égard 4 un ordre quelconque et en 
outrepassant toute progression méthodique—‘sa- 
turé’ par la saisie de cette (Essence) ; ‘saturé,’ 
car le flux des opérations psychiques est emporté 
vers sa propre essence, il en est imprégné. ‘ Par la 
saisie’ de l’Essence signifie lorsqu’on arrive pro- 
gressivement 4 s’ensevelir dans l'état précédem- 
ment mentionné de supréme Inopinée. Cette 
grande Inopinée est parfaitement impassible, et. 
par nature, elle engloutit ce qui transcende les con- 
structions mentales relatives au temps et a I’in- 
temporel. Tel est le sens (du sitra).” The text 
has: Tallabhac churita yugapad vrttipravrttih 
// 2 // vrttinam drgddimariciripanim tathi 
ragadvesidyunmesavatindm ‘ yugapat’ tulyakdlam 
kramaparipatyullanghanena akramapravrttya < tal- 
labhdc churita’ tattena praguktamahdsdhasadasi- 
samavesakramaprapyena svaripalabhena kalakila- 
kalpanottirnalamgrasavapusa mahdnirihendacchu- 
rita sprsta svasvariipatam nita ‘ pravrttth’ prakar- 


In A Miss Silburn connects it with what precedes: “la 
Réalité ultime qui demeure si l’on peut dire préservée 
de la souillure,” in B with avécyam: “ Cet Incommuni- 


cable” (adding in a note: “kim api insiste sur sa 
nature ineffable”) and in C with the preceding qualifica- 
tion of the param brahma “Il (le seul brahman absolu) 
est au-dela en quelque sorte du brahman qui assume le 
double aspect.” In my opinion the translations of A and 
C are wrong for the param tattvam is absolutely free 
from impurities and the absolute brahman transcends 
absolutely the essence of the brahman with two aspects. 
Most probably in these two cases kim api has the well- 
attested meaning “very much” and emphasizes the 
negative force of the following qualifications: niravakd- 
gam and niruttara-. With regard to Miss Silburn’s 
translation of B I am not sure that in these philo- 
sophical texts kim api can have the meaning “ unde- 
scribable” that occurs in kdvya. Perhaps here also 
kim api stresses the negative meaning of avdcyam 
though it precedes kim api in contradistinction to the 
other two examples. 
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sena vartamana vrttih satatam acyutataya tatsa- 
mavesenavasthanam ity arthah. Miss Silburn mis- 
understood the commentator’s gloss on pravrtti: 
prakarsena vartamana vrttih “functioning is an 
intense activity.” Moreover, there is not the 
slightest reason for translating in philosophical 
texts vriti and pravrtti by such etymological trans- 
lations as “flux” and “tourbillon” which seem 
due to a tendency to read into the text what is not 
there. The first sentence of Miss Silburn’s trans- 
lation of the commentary is particularly mislead- 
ing for, taken literally, it declares that the pravrtti 
of the vrtt’s is identical with their absorption 
into the Essence. The commentator explains 
clearly that owing to the obtainment of the Es- 
sence the functioning of the activities is sprinkled 
(acchurita).® i.e., touched (sprsté) and, as a 
result. the activities are brought into their own 
Essence * and remain continually and perpetually 
absorbed into the Essence. The obtainment of the 


Essence is to be attained through the absorption 
into the state of the formerly mentioned great 
‘Suddenness ” (praguktamahasihasadasisamavesa- 
kramaprapyena). Of course, ‘rama does not here 
have the meaning “ progressivement ” which would 
be contrary to Anantasgaktipada’s repeated insis- 


tence on the suddenness of the mystical experi- 
ence. As in sarvollanghanakramena (p. 3.1) 
hvama means here “method,” “way,” and can 
safely be left out in the translation. Finally, the 
obtainment of the Essence (not of the great ‘ Sud- 
denness’ as translates Miss Silburn) is character- 
ized as being, by its nature, above the concepts of 


*See also note 10 on page 17 and especially p. 39, 
where the “ tourbillon ” is brought into connection with 
Ksemarija’s concept of hathapdka although the text of 
AnantaSaktipida does not support such an interpre- 
tation. 

*Miss Silburn does not explain her rendering of 
churita and dechurita by “saturé” and “ imprégné.” 
The commentator’s gloss dcchurita=sprsta (left un- 
translated by Miss Silburn) clearly confirms the usual 
meaning “ sprinkled.” 

‘Grammatically pravrtti is the subject of svasvaripa- 
tim nita but the context and the following phrase of 
the commentary show that it has to be applied to the 
ortti’s. 

*Compare the use of akasmat “suddenly” on the 
preceding page of the commentary (p. 2.12). Miss Sil- 
burn’s rendering “sans cause ni raison” (a note adds 
“incidemment ”) deprives it of its force. 
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time and non-time and being a final swallowing 
(kalakalakalpanottirndlamgrasavapusa). Miss Sil- 
burn’s translation “engloutit ce qui transcende les 
constructions mentales relatives au temps et a l’in- 
temporel” wrongly connects uttirna with alam- 
grasa (a technical term of the Trika system). 

In her commentary Miss Silburn quotes many 
passages. Often, however, the passages are not 
translated in their entirety although the use of 
quotation-marks suggests the opposite. As re- 
marked above, the use of quotations is always 
dangerous in itself but it becomes even more dan- 
gerous when abstracts are given instead of full 
translations. This method easily leads to wrong 
interpretations as may be examplified by a passage 
of Ksemaraja’s Pratyabhijnahrdaya quoted on p. 
54. In it Ksemaraja comments upon a passage of 
the Kramasiitra which contains the words bahir- 
mukhah samaivisto bhavati “in spite of having his 
attention directed towards the outside world he 
becomes absorbed.” Ksemaraja explains as fol- 
lows: bahirmukha itt visayesu vydprto’pi sama- 
vistah saksdtkrtaparasaktispharah “although he 
has his attention directed towards the outside 
world, i.e., although he is occupied with the objects 
of the senses, he becomes absorbed, i.e. he realizes 
the unfolding of the supreme energy.” Miss Sil- 
burn translates: “Le yogin est done parfaitement 
enselevi en lui-méme, bien qu’il se dirige vers 
V’extérieur, c’est-a-dire bien qu’il soit engagé dans 
les affaires séculiéres et que le déploiement de 
V’énergie supréme demeure pour lui une réalité 
immédiate ” which completely distorts the meaning 
of Ksemaraja’s commentary. 

A six-page glossary at the end of the book lists 
a number of technical terms with their explanation 
and references to introduction, translation and 
commentary. Though useful on account of its 
good definitions, the glossary does not fulfil one 
important condition. It does not give an ex- 
haustive list of the technical terms of the text 
together with references to page and line of the 
Sanskrit text. This would have been extremely 
useful and could easily have been done owing to 
the briefness of the text (19 small pages). 


J. W. DE JONG 
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History of Bengali Literature. By SukUMAR SEN. 
Pp. xii+431. New Delhi: Sanirya Axka- 
DEMI, 1960. 


Professor Sen’s excellent book on Bengali litera- 
ture has as an additional distinction a foreword by 
the Prime Minister of India. In commending the 
work of Professor Sen and the Sahitya Akademi 
who have sponsored it, Pandit Nehru draws atten- 
tion to the “ broad sweep of the Bengali language,” 
and notes the processes which, in Sen’s words, have 
tended to bridge “the gulf between the language 
of the pen and the language of the tongue.” 

It is a matter of great pleasure that Professor 
Sen, who in his own language is a leading scholar 
of Bengali literature, should have consented to 
write another book on the subject, and that in 
English. Such a publication has been a desidera- 
tum for many years. It embodies in authoritative 
form the results of the recent research which has 
been conducted in Bengal, much of it by or under 
the supervision of Professor Sen himself, and it 
reveals a close acquaintance with the principal 
original manuscripts, particularly those of the 
medieval period, many of which have not yet been 
published. History of Bengali Literature is a 
masterpiece of compression, but it also a very read- 
able book, which in spite of the wealth of detailed 
information it contains it never degenerates, as 
could so easily have happened, into a catalogue of 
names, dates and titles. Its approach is critical, for 
although the author writes with justifiable pride 
of the great achievements of his compatriots, he is 
objective in his judgments, and restrained and 
scholarly, though not ungenerous, in his praise. 
His scholarly calm is especially noticeable when he 
discusses those modern writers, whom the fervour 
of nationalistic sentiment has too readily tended 
to inflate into figures of international stature. Sen 
makes this claim of only one, Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, and with this judgment few would cavil. His 
book will be found to meet the requirements of two 
very different types of reader: to the academic 
student it is a standard work, an authoritative book 
of reference; to the general reader, whether he 
knows Bengali or not, it is a mine of information 
which he can dip into with both pleasure and 
profit, and he will readily forgive the occasional 
irregularities in the English. There is an ample 
supply of illustrative material, translated extracts 
from the works of the more important writers, the 
original texts of which are given in roman tran- 
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scription in the Appendix (pp. 381-418). At the 
time of the second edition Professor Sen will no 
doubt note that the passage from Bhiaratcandra on 
p. 168 is not in fact a translation of the extract 
which is printed on p. 398 of the Appendix. 

The book is presented chronologically. The 
first four chapters (pp. 1-36) treat of the emer- 
gence of the Bengali language and script. They 
contain also an analysis of the proto-Bengali 
carydgitt, and a valuable note on the change from 
the moraic to the syllabic metrical system. The 
second part of the book (pp. 37-177) covers the 
three main streams of literary activity which com- 
prise the major part of the medieval literature of 
Bengal: (a) mangalkavya, long narrative poems 
on various cult myths; (b) mahdkdavya, epic poems 
on the themes of the Ramdyan and Mahabharat 
(c) vaisnava paddvali, lyrics on the Radhad-Krsna 
theme. To these are added a critical account of 
the Srikrsnakirtan, a long lyric sequence, by Baru 
Candidas, which is a precursor of the vaisnava 
padavali ; a consideration of the crucial importance 
in Bengali literature of Caitanya and his disciples; 
and a chapter on the Muslim poets at the court of 
Arakan, Daulat Qazi and Aliol. ‘There is one 
small omission on which I should have been glad 
to have Professor Sen’s opinion, the Mymensingh 
ballads, collected and published by Dinesh Chandra 
Sen. Chapter 5, “ Dark Centuries and Emergence 
of Cult themes,” is of outstanding interest. In it 
reference is made to the interruption of literary 
activity by the Muslim invasions of Bengal. Sen 
is right of course in asserting that the “forms and 
the contents of the Middle Bengali narrative and 
lyrical poetry presuppose uninterrupted cultivation 
for centuries.” Great poets though they were, 
Baru Candidas, Krttibas, Mukundaram and others 
were not pioneers in the subjects they chose, but 
inheritors of traditions which had been initiated 
and nourished by unknown bards who sang to 
village audiences during the dark ages when 
courtly patronage was temporarily under an eclipse. 
The way has now been pointed, but there is still 
much work to be done on this little studied period, 
and it must begin by the editing of the treasury of 
manuscripts which are held in the libraries of Cal- 
cutta and elsewhere. 

The chapters on the modern, i.e., post-1800, 
period (pp. 178-380) are carefully documented. 
In recent years there has developed a stereotype of 
criticism, which many writers have been content 
to repeat ad nauseam without verification. Pro- 
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fessor Sen, it is hoped, has put an end to this 
uncritical parroting, by going back to the originals 
and basing his judgment on ascertained fact, not 
on second-hand hearsay. I wonder how many of 
the critics who assert that Ram Ram Basu’s lan- 
guage is heavily persianized would continue to say 
so if they had read his Pratdpadityacarttra. 

Prose as a literary medium dates from 1800. It 
served its apprenticeship, as Sen shows, in meeting 
first the needs of the classroom and then those of 
the newspaper. The chapter on this subject is not 
only of interest intrinsically, but it also indicates 
the materials which must be studied before an 
adequate history of 19th century literary prose can 
be written. 

Finally mention must be made of the short but 
excellent chapters on Vidyasagar, Madhusidan 
Datta and Tagore. The historical importance of 


Vidyasagar as a prose writer is now adequately 
acknowledged, but a detailed analysis of his 
achievements in this field is still awaited. Of 
Madhusiidan, that dynamic creator of new poetic 
modes and new verse forms, Sen says that he was 
“a tremendous literary rebel and what he brought 
about was a literary revolution.” He is indeed the 
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pioneer of a new approach to poetry, and in him 
Bengali poetry enters the modern era. Sen’s en- 
thusiastic language about Madhusiidan clearly 
flows from a deeply felt admiration. The chapter 
on ‘Tagore, though necessarily short, is compre- 
hensive and very well written. It makes clear the 
many-sided nature of his genius, and as Sen 
delineates the growth of his art stage by stage one 
senses the maturing and uninhibited power of an 
outstanding personality, and the insistent urgency 
by which he was driven forward both as a thinker 
and a writer. The chapters with which the book 
closes bring the history to 1941. They are the first 
authoritative assessment of the trends of thought 
and expression in 20th century writers. Much 
more needs to be said on this period, but perhaps 
the time for it has not yet come. True measure- 
ment of recent achievement requires a well in- 
formed and a dispassionate mind. Sen has both, 
but he did well to stop where he did. 


T. W. CrarK 
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Buddhist Wisdom Books (containing The Diamond 
Sutra and The Heart Sutra). Translated and 
explained by Epwarp Conzz. Pp. 110. Lon- 
don: Ruskin Hovusrt, GrorcE ALLEN AND 
UNWIN Lrtp., 1958. 


Buddhistic literature dealing with the perfec- 
tin of wisdom (prajnapdramita) consists of 
thirty generations of Buddhists in China, Japan, 
Tibet and Mongolia has singled out two of these 
as the holiest of the holy—the Diamond Sutra 
and the Heart Sutra, both perhaps of about the 
fourth century of our era. The first is known in 
Sanskrit as the Vajracchedika Prajnhapairamita 
(the perfection of wisdom which cuts like a 
thunderbolt). The second sets out to formulate 
the very heart, core, or essence (Skt. hrdaya) of 
perfect wisdom, and is as diligently studied in the 
Zen monasteries of Japan as in the lamaseries of 
Tibet. 

THE DIAMOND suTRA: The translation of this 
sutra is made from the Sanskrit text, and based 
on Mr. Conze’s edition of the Vajracchedika 


Prajnaparamita (edited and translated with Intro- 
duction and Glossary, and published by Ismeo, 
Rome, as no. xii in the Serie Orientale Roma, 
1957). The translation here differs from the one 
printed there (1) in that it does not try to repro- 
duce the peculiarities of the Sanskrit syntax, and 
uses a slightly more idiomatic English; and (2) 
that it omits the additions which various scribes 
have after 500 A.D. now and then inserted into 
the text. In editing and translating this Sanskrit 
text, Mr. Conze has made use of the commentaries 
on this sutra by Asanga, Vasubandhu, and Ka- 
malasila and of the larger Prajiipiramita Sutras 
together with their commentaries by Niagirjuna 
and Haribhadra. Prasannapadi, a Madhyamika 
work by Candrakirti, is also consulted. The trans- 
lation, with commentary, of the Diamond sutra 
printed in this small volume is a simplified version 
of Mr. Conze’s scholarly work Vajracchedika 
Prajhaparamita. 

Mr. Conze has divided this text into two parts in 
thirty-two sections under nine headings: 
Part One: 
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1. Introduction: la. The Convocation of the 
Assembly (§1), 1b. Subhuti makes a request 
($2); 2. The Bodhisattva’s Career: 2a. The Vow 
of a Bodhisattva (§3), 2b. The Practice of the 
Perfections (§ 4), 2c. Buddhahood and the thirty- 
two Marks (§5), 2d. Buddhahood and the Dhar- 
mabody (2da. The Dharmabody as the body of 
teachings § 6, 2db. The Dharmabody as the result 
of Gnosis § 7, 2de. The Dharmabody as the result 
of Merit § 8); 3. The Range of the Spiritual Life: 
3a. The four Great Saints ($§ 9a,b,¢e,d,e), 3b. 
The Bodhisattva’s thought of Enlightenment 
($10a), 3c. The Bodhisattva and his Pure Land 
(§10b). 3d. The Bodhisattva’s Final Nirvina 
($10c), 3e. The merit derived from Perfect Wis- 
dom ($$11,12): 4. The First Ending (the first 
part of § 13a). 


Part Two: 
5. Transcendentality: 4 - The dialectical nature 
of reality (the second ee of § 13a, and $§ 13b, 
4), 5b. The supreme e wailienes of this teaching 
(88 13e. 14a, b.e,d), Selfless Patience and 
perfect inner freedom (§ 14e), 5d. The existence 
and non-existence of beings (§ 1 if). 5e. Truth and 
Falsehood ($14g). 5f. The Merit acquired, it 
presuppositions and results ($§ 14h, 15a, b. ¢. 16a. 
b. ec); 6. The Bodhisattvas: 6a. The Bodhisattva’s 
Vow (§17%a), 6b. The Bodhisattva’s state of mind 
when he met Dipankara (§17b), 6c. The Bodhi- 
sattva at the end of his career ($§ 17c,d,e), 6d. 
The Bodhisattva’s attitude to his tasks (§§ 17f, g. 
h); 7. The Buddhas: Ya. The Buddha’s Five Eyes 
(§18a). %b. The Buddha’s superknowledge of 


de. 


1. dtmasamjna 2. sattvasamjna 
(§§ 3, 
woo shiang 
(§§ 3, 6, 14e, 17a) 
II. 1. woo shiang 2. jonq sheng shiang 
(§§$3 and 17a where dtmasamjnd is missing: 


III. 1. woo sheang 


£2, 2. jonq sheng shianq 


l4e, 


2. jonq sheng sheang 


(§§ 3, 6, 14e, 14e, 17a where only jonq sheng sheang appears) 


[V.1. woo sheang 2. jong sheng sheang 


others’ thoughts (§18b), 7c. The Buddha’s Merit 
is no Merit ($19), 7d. The Buddha’s Physica] 
Body (§§20a,b), te. The Buddha’s teaching 
($§ 21a,b), Tf. The Buddha’s Dharma (§§ 22, 
23), Once more about the Buddha’s Merit 
($24), th. The Buddha as a Saviour, and the 
nature of emancipation (§ 25), 7i. The true nature 
of a Buddha (§§ 26a,b), 7k. The effectiveness of 
meritorious deeds (§§ “5 28, 29) ; 8. Advice to the 
Imperfect: 8a. The material world (§§ 30a,)), 
8b. Views and Attitudes (§§ 31a,b), 8c The key 
to supreme knowledge (§32a); 9. The second 
Conclusion (§32b). The sec ‘ond part of the sutra 
presents the commentator with exceptional and so 
far insuperable difficulties. Even Asanga, Vasu- 
bandhu, and Kamalasila were often at a loss to 
account for the logical sequence behind the argu- 
ment. 

There are six Chinese translations preserved in 
the Chinese Tripitaka: I. Kumiarajiva (400 A. p.) 
(T'S no. 235. vol. pm pp. 748-752), IT, Bodhiruci 
(520 a.p.) (TS no. 236, vol. VITI, pp. 752-757), ITT. 
Paramartha (562 A. as (TS between no. 236 and no. 
237, vol. VILL, pp. 757-761, and no. 237, vol. VII, 
pp. 762-766), IV. Dharmagupta (600 a.p). (TS 
no. 238, vol. VIII, pp. 766-711), V. Usiian-Tsang 
(660 a.p.), (TS no. 220, pt. 9, vol. VIT, pp. 980- 
985), VI. Yi-Ching (703 a.p.) (TS no. 239, vol. 
VIL, pp. 771-775). Kumiarajiva’s translation is 
terse and Dharmagupta’s is wooden. Hsiian-Tsang 
and Yi-Ching based their translations on two 
slightly different Sanskrit texts. Here I may men- 
tion only one example to show the discrepancies 
among these Chinese texts. 


or 
7g. 


3. jivasamjna 4. pudgalasamjina 


6, l4e, 14e, 17a where dtmasamjia is missing) 


4. show jee shianq 3. ren shiang 


4. show jee shiang 
6, 14c, 14e) 
3. show jee sheang 


3. ren shiang 


. show jee sheang (notion 
of a person who receives} 


3. show sheang 4. ren sheang 


(§§ 3 where dtmasamjnd is missing, 6, 14c, 14e, 17a where both dtmasamjna and jivasamjnd are missing) 


VI. 1. woo sheang 2. jong sheng sheang 


($§ 3, 6, l4e, 14e, 17a where only jonq sheng sheang appears) 
Hsiian-Tsang has a much longer list consisting of seven (§§3,17a) or eight items (§§ 6, 14c, l4e): 


4. geng chyou chiuh sheang 
(seeking for further 
advancement? ) 


3. show jee sheang 


woo 


sheang (dtmasamjnd), yeou chying sheang (sattvasamjnid), ming jee sheang (not equal to show jee sheang 
(jivasamjna?), shih fu mnng (purasasamjnd), buu teh jia luo sheang (pudgalasamjnd), yih sheng sheang 


(notion originated from one’s 


; mind?), mo nah por sheang (mdnavasamjnd), tzuoh jee sheang (notion of a 


person who works or does it?), show jee sheang (notion of a person who receives?) (cf. a list of sixteen 
misconceptions or false perceptions discussed with references from Buddhist texts in the Buddhist Dic- 


tionary by Shinkd Mochizuki, Tokyo, 1944, pp. 


2419b-2420a). 
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THE HEART SUTRA: For this sutra Mr. Conze 
has given the original Sanskrit text, as it emerges 
from a comparative study of the extant manu- 
scripts, twenty-one in number. His English trans- 
lation of the actual text of the sutra is printed in 
bold type, and his explanations use ordinary print. 
The entire text is divided into eight sections: I. the 
invocation, II. the prologue, III. the dialectics of 
emptiness, first stage. IV. the dialectics of empti- 
ness, second stage, V. the dialectics of emptiness, 
third stage, VI. the concrete embodiment of full 
emptiness, and its practical basis, VII. full empti- 
ness is the basis also of Buddahood, VIII. the 
teaching brought within the reach of the compara- 
tively unenlightened. 

In the Chinese Tripitaka there are preserved 
seven translations (TS nos. 250, 251, 252, 253, 
254, 255, 257) made by Kumirajiva, Hsiian- 
Tsang, Dharmacandra, Prajiai and Li-Yen, 
Prajiiacakra, Dharmasiddha, and Danapala. The 
last four versions contain an introduction describ- 
ing the circumstances under which this sutra was 
preached, and also a conclusion stating that Sari- 
putra, AvalokiteSvara, and all others were greatly 
pleased upon hearing this sutra. 

Mr. Conze has advanced an interesting theory 
that this sutra constitutes a restatement of the 
four holy Truths. “The first sermon of the Bud- 
dha, which at Benares proclaimed the four holy 
Truths, is called the ‘Sutra by which the Wheel 
of Dharma has been set rolling’ (dharmacakrapra- 
vartanasittra). The Prajnipairamita Scriptures. 
of which the Hrdaya is an abbreviation, maintain 
that this was only a provisional, relatively primi- 
tive, teaching. The Prajiaiparamita doctrine 
represents the ‘second turning of the Wheel of the 
Dharma.’ It brings out the deeper meaning of the 
original doctrine, which is reinterpreted in the 
light of the dominant idea of Emptiness. This 
must involve also the four holy Truths, and the 
Heart Sutra is designed as the dharmacakrapra- 
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vartanasitra of the new dispensation. ... Section 
II of the Hrdaya corresponds to the first Truth, 
III to the second, IV and V to the third, and VII 
to the fourth. As follows: I. The traditional 
formula equated ‘ill’ with the ‘five grasping 
skandhas.’ In section II we heard that Avalokite- 
évara, when he compassionately surveys the suffer- 
ings of beings, sees just the skandhas, and that 
these in their turn are emptiness. The fact of ill 
seems at first sight to presuppose these ‘ beings’ are 
seen as groups, or heaps, of skandhas. Finally, 
with perfect wisdom, the skandhas turn out to be 
Emptiness, and compassion proceeds with no 
object at all. In actual reality, the fact of ill 
cannot maintain itself against the fact of empti- 
ness. 2. The traditional formula attributed the 
origination of ill to craving. This craving, the 
cause of ill, is bound up with the skandhas, and 
found in them. In section III these skandhas are 
pronounced to be identical with emptiness, and not 
separate from it. They have never left the original 
void, and so in reality they have never originated. 
3. The third Truth in its original form stated that 
the stopping of craving leads to the stopping of ill. 
In section IV and V this is held to mean that the 
‘stopping’ of which the Scriptures have spoken 
is really an ‘emptiness’ which is devoid of any 
dharma. In this emptiness there can be no stop- 
ping, because one cannot speak of something as 
stopped if it never existed, or came into being, or 
originated. 4. The Sermon of Benares has enu- 
merated the eight ‘limbs,’ or constituents, of the 
Path which leads to the cessation of ill. In the 
Prajiaparamita literature, interest has moved al- 
together away from them, and has shifted to the 
last stages of a Boddhisattva’s career. Section VI 
deals with the achievements of the last three of the 
ten stages of a Boddhisattva, and Section VII with 
the stage of a Buddha.” 
KuN CHANG 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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The Development of Hindu Iconography. By 
JITENDRA NATH BANERJEA. (2nd edition, 
revised and enlarged.) Calcutta: Tur Unt- 
VERSITY OF CaLcuTTa, 1956. 


In its first edition of 1941, this work quickly 
became a basic source book for scholars of ancient 
Indian art and civilization. It went far beyond the 
treatment of topics as found in the several hand- 
books which outline the religious content of Indian 
art or in the general art historical surveys. In 
its second edition of 1956, its value has heen en- 
hanced by four comprehensive new chapters on 
Hindu deities and forty well-printed new plates of 
photographs. This work has won the gratitude of 
antiquarian specialists as an extremely useful re- 
source—this cannot be overemphasized—but it has 
failed to gain a wider audience and respect among 
non-specialists because there are certain defects, 
most of which are born of its virtues; some how- 
ever are not. 

As explained in the preface of the new edition, 
external and mechanical problems caused the book 
to be divisible into two somewhat incompatible 
parts. The first part is a lengthy and brilliant 


essay in six chapters on a theme which haunts 


many historians of Indian culture, that during a 
prolonged and creative period of Indo-Aryan civi- 
lization, from the fall of the Indus Valley Culture 
to the time of Agoka Maurya, there were strong 
forces which prevented the making of permanent, 
large-scale works of art and architecture. This 
may be called the problem of Indian aniconism. 
The second part is a valuable miscellany of 
iconographic topics which could be considered a 
handbook had not Professor Banerjea ranged so 
deeply into his subjects and avoided the usual 
schematic presentation of a handbook. He dis- 
cusses the systems of proportion and measurement 
in Indian sculpture (with useful comparisons to 
similar systems among the ancient Egyptians and 
treeks), the terminology of body poses, hand ges- 
tures, garments, and ornaments. He reviews in 
exhaustive detail the development of the more im- 
portant icon types in later Hindu devotional art, 
such as Visnu, Sirya, Siva, Sakti, and a host of 
associated forms such as Garuda, the Nagas, and 
the Yaksas. He presents appendices with texts 
and translations of revealing passages from tradi- 
tional literature, both Buddhist and Hindu, on the 
technical rules of measurements, the merits and 
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demerits of images, the installation of images, and 
the like. 

This division in the subject matter makes the 
book seem more complex than it really is, but in 
any event it is an incredibly detailed, encyclo- 
paedic amassing of factual data, controlled by an 
index which alone runs to forty columns of small 
type and an analytic table of contents eleven pages 
long. There are few topics in the history of 
pre-islamic Indian art which Professor Banerjea 
has not touched upon with the most scrupulous 
regard for the rules of evidence and documenta- 
tion. As a result, one should properly review only 
the larger contours of his thought rather than the 
myriad points of specific fact or interpretation 
about which it is always difficult to agree in Indian 
art studies. 

However, among these technical issues is the 
chronology of the early examples of iconoplastic 
art, such as the Yaksa figures of Patna, Besnagar, 
Mathura, Pawaya, etc. and carvings at the early 
Buddhist and Jain sanctuaries, Safici, Bharhut, 
Khandagiri-Udayagiri, Bodh-gaya, and the like. 
Professor Banerjea realises that their dating is 
embroiled in controversy, and in general he avoids 
the issue, assigning general and conventional dates. 
But by their very priority these early works bear 
most intimately upon the study of the release of 
the pressures of aniconism; their correct chrono- 
logical order is of substantial importance and 
merits more precise analysis. 

As a sampling of debatable minor issues is a 
remark (p. 238) that north Indian statues of 
Sirya were derived from the sun god as repre- 
sented on Kushan coins. However, the Kushan 
coin images of ELIOS or MIIRO showed the 
deity in a rather undescriptive guise, different only 
in minor detail from the images of the moon god 
or the god of wealth and royal fortune PHARRO. 
The oldest Sirya images from Mathura are more 
closely similar to the statue- and coin-portraits of 
the Kushan kings themselves. Also, one might 
question that the Indo-Parthian prince Gondo- 
phares should be labelled a devotee of Siva (p. 
119) on the basis of one coin epithet (devavrata) 
and Hsuan Tsang’s use of deva to refer to Saiva 
temples six centuries later. Finally Professor Ba- 
nerjea states (p. 8) that no images of Siva have 
been found among Gandhiran sculptures of the 
second and third centuries A. D., whereas on p. 124 
he makes reference to a Siva-Trimirti carving 
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from that region. While there are other such prob- 
jems in a book of this detail and complexity, by 
and large Professor Banerjea’s judgments are con- 
servative and secure, his method descriptive rather 
than explanatory. He is a meticulous and thorough 
craftsman. 

His dominant theme is the almost incredible 
absence of major works of art datable between the 
close of the Indus Valley Civilization and the 
period of Asoka Maurya. Despite the discovery 
of sculptures in stone and bronze and hundreds of 
beautifully figured seals at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro, we have not a single major relic of the visual 
arts for the period of the composition of the Vedas, 
the Brahmanas, the early Upanishads, of the 
careers of Gautama Sakyamuni and Mahiavira—a 
period of at least 1200 years for which the subject 
of Indian art history is the absence of works of art. 

Obviously bound in with the nature of Indo- 
Aryan culture, this is a theme which transcends 
Indology. It is related to similar trends of be- 
haviour among the Medeans and Persians and the 
Dorian and Ionian invaders of Hellas. In short it 
intrudes into the larger structure of Indo-Euro- 
pean linguistics and ideology. But insofar as 
India retained its aniconism for a far longer 
period than those comparable situations, the sub- 
ject invites reference to aniconic doctrines outside 
of the early Indo-European linguistic sphere—as 
amongst the Hebrews and Arabs or even in Chris- 
tian patristic literature and the theses of the 
Byzantine iconoclastic controversy. 

Professor Banerjea has exhaustively reviewed 
the Rg Vedic material and concluded that there is 
nothing of that period which gives evidence of 
image worship or the building of permanent tem- 
ple edifices. He shows that not until the compila- 
tion of the apocryphal supplements (Khilas) to 
the earlier Brahmanas and Aranyakas can one find 
unmistakable textual evidence for a cult of images 
and shrines. And it is not until Panini that one 
finds actual descriptions of such cults, and these 
were probably of folk deities and certainly not of 
the Vedic pantheon. 

For this persistence of the aniconic attitude into 
post-Vedic times, Professor Banerjea makes a 
special point to warn us not to place much em- 
phasis upon the transcendentalism of the Upani- 
shads as an explanation, not to attribute this to 
the abstraction and other-worldliness of that struc- 
ture of values which diminishes the sacral impor- 
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tance of the mundane realm and of immediate 
sense-experience. He maintains that these esoteric 
ideals were operable only among a tiny section of 
intellectuals and could have had little influence 
upon the masses of people or the production of 
works of art. 

Here (and in general) he aligns himself with a 
“positivist ” wing of Indologists who, in applying 
a scientific method of research, tend to minimize 
the influence of metaphysical religion in Indian 
life, claiming implicitly or partially that since 
metaphysical thought is not suited to field objective 
means of analysis, it is not a fit object of investiga- 
tion and thus, in a sense, is unreal. This is, of 
course, a most sensitive issue in Indian cultural 
studies, faced with the opposing challenge of an 
Ananda Coomaraswamy for whom scholarly re- 
search became a praxis whose end was not so much 
the knowledge of its subject as the remodelling of 
the personality of the scholar so that he might 
receive the ultimate insights of the philosophia 
perennis. 

Falling between these extreme positions is a 
view which recognises the existence. of such re- 
ligious experience as a factor in the phenomenal 
world and recognises its immense prestige in India. 
And it holds that the nature of such experience 
can, to a degree, be perceived in artistic contexts— 
in dance, music, poetry, and the visual arts. 
There, even if the full intensity of subjective ex- 
perience is not entirely accessible to objective and 
verbal analysis, it is partially so. There, objective 
research can approach with its own tools the spiri- 
tual and moral and aesthetic forces which so 
powerfully condition human behaviour. But this 
is an area which Professor Banerjea has chosen 
not only to avoid but also to de-emphasise. He 
lucidly records the material evidence of aniconism 
in India and its disappearance, but he does not 
seriously deal with motivation. 

Fortunately, this is an issue which can also be 
discussed in terms of the actual monuments of 
Indian art. The oldest preserved Buddhist sanc- 
tuaries give ample evidence of a hesitancy to create 
representational images which evoke the more 
exalted strata of religious thought. The most 
numerous examples of early Indian religious sculp- 
ture represent quasi-animistic deities, Yaksas and 
Yaksis; and the relief carvings of Saiici and 
Bharhut of the second and first centuries B.C. 
present the amazing phenomenon of narrative 
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scenes of the life of the Buddha highly explicit in 
detail except that they omit the figure of the 
Tathagata, symbolizing his presence with a wheel 
or tree or throne. Sikyamuni’s attainment of 
sambodhi created a discrepancy with the phe- 
nomenal world in whose terms he should not be 
depicted. In other words, that which was the most 
sacred was least perceptible or least subject to 
normative knowledge. Narrative relief carvings, 
complete and detailed save for the figure of the 
Buddha, give positive evidence of the strong pres- 
sure from metaphysical values upon the craftsmen 
at popular religious sanctuaries. 

Professor Banerjea refers in passing to this 
strange aspect of early Buddhist art, but he does 
not analyse it because, as the title of his book 
states, he is most concerned with Hindu icons. 
Thus he has eliminated one of the critical tests of 
the source of post-Vedic aniconism, for it is cer- 
tain that in India the main impetus to image 
making on a large scale and in permanent mate- 
rials were the expanding and cosmopolitan Bud- 
dhist communities (and to a lesser degree the 
Jaina ones), and that it was in Buddhist contexts 
that the basic aesthetic vocabulary of Indian re- 
ligious imagery was developed. It is not until the 
fifth century A.D. that one can speak of Hindu art 
in the same quantity and artistic importance, 
regardless of the earlier fentatifs on coins, intaglio 
seals, and sanctuary sculpture which Professor 
Banerjea so patiently documents. 

Buddhist sculpture has received the lion’s share 
of attention from historians of early Indian art. 
Professor Banerjea has justly detailed those ele- 
ments which are non-Buddhist and has thus re- 
dressed the balance of emphasis. But it is not 
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just that he has considered the Hindu essentially 
out of context of the Buddhist, particularly in 
view of the widely accepted doctrine of Coomara- 
swamy’s, that Buddhist art was Indian art in a 
specific application, that early Indian art thus was 
essentially non-sectarian in its expressive faculties, 

Jitendra Nath Banerjea’s viewpoint grows 
largely out of his concern with literary and 
doctrinal matters. His book is filled with refer- 
ences and pictures of literally hundreds of works of 
art, but his thought is not centered upon the 
objects themselves nor upon a systematic repre- 
sentation of their social and historical context. 
He leads the reader’s mind generally from re- 
ligious concept or text to work of art, the latter 
becoming less important in the structure or things. 
which reverses the usual scale of values of art his- 
torians. Thus many of his photographs are not 
fully identified as to date, current location, or 
relevant conditions of find. They become anti- 
climactic, muted in the sense that the primary 
concern in art history is the work of art in its full 
evocative power, both aesthetic and ideological. 

By outlining these factors of Professor Baner- 
jea’s thought, the intention has been only to 
indicate the elements missing in the book which 
students might expect to find. This should in no 
way detract from a realization that between its 
covers is a wealth of valuable data, references, and 
insights. For it is the compendium of a life-time 
of the most devoted and erudite scholarship. It 
will be consulted by specialists as an indispensable 
tool for years to come. 


JOHN M. ROSENFIELD 


HarvARD UNIVERSITY 
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CORRECTIONS 


Because of editorial slips errors remained uncorrected 
in the following articles: 
1. Schuyler Cammann, “The Evolution of Magic 
Squares in China,” JAOS 80 (1960), 116-24: Page 
120, second column: First sentence of second para- 
graph should read: 
“Yang’s second five-square, although it also in- 
corporates the Lo Shu pattern, was essentially 
constructed by a careful positioning of all the 
complementary pairs around the middle number 


of the original sequence, which occupies the 
center of the square.” 


2. W. A. Ward, “Some Effects of Varying Phonetic 
Conditions on Semitic Loan Words in Egyptian, 
JAOS 80 (1960), 322-27: Please note the follow- 
ing in particular: 

Page 322, note 1: read hill-slope for hipp-slope. 
Page 324, note 17: read Cerny for Cerny. 
Page 325, lines 6,7: read Hebrew ¢ for Hebrew 3. 
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